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The  Oregon  College  of  Education  Competency  Based  Teacher  Education  Program 
(OCE-CBTE  program)  was  derived  from  a  long  history  of  cooperative  efforts 
to  develop  relevant  campus  and  field  centered  experiences  that  enable  the 
student  to  make  the  transition  from  effective  learner  to  effective  teacher. 
OCE  utlized  this  history  and  the  experience  in  work  done  on  the  Comfield 
Model  and  the  work  done  to  develop  Oregon's  new  Process  Standards  for         j  : 
teacher  educati'on  pri.^^^rams  to  implement  the  OCE~CBTE  Program  during  the 
1972-73  year.    The  Program  defined  competency  as  "The  demonstrated 
ability  to  bring  about  the  expected  outcomes  of  the  job  of  teaching.^* 

Six  specifications  guided  the  design,  development,  implementation,  and  ^ 
evaluation  of  the  Program.    They  were:    competency  based,  personalized, 
field  centered,  consortium  operated,  systems  designed  and  developed, 
and  research  oriented.    Special  emphasis  was  given  to  (a)  competency  ] 
demonstration  and  assessment  problems,  (b)  program  effectiveness  and  cost  / 
assessment,  (c)  data  collection  and  management  systems  to  support  (a) 
and  (b) ,  and  programmatic  research. 

The  development  of  the  contexts  for  competency  demonstration  proceeded 
through  three  levels:    1.    Provisional  Try;  2,    Formal  Lesson  Teaching; 
and  3.     Short  Term  Full  Responsibility  Teaching.   -Work  is  now  proceeding 
on  Level  4:    Long  Term  Full  Responsibility  Teaching  -  Initial  Certification, 
The  assessment  system  tested  a  model  of  assessment  that  identified  six 
components  and  five  functions.    The  data  system  proved  adequate  to  manage 
the  competency  and  assessment  programs.    A  framework  of  research  on  teacher 
education  has  been  identified  and  initial  research  problems  have  been 
initiated.    The  Program  has  been  expanded  to  include  all  pre-certification 
students  enrolled  in  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  for  1973-74. 
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Part  II:    A  CASE  STUDY:    FROM  COmiTNlENT  TO  PRACTICE:    The  O.C.E. 
Competency  Based  Teacher  Education  Program. 

A.  Introduction 

\ 

Oregon  College  of  Education  has  a  long  history  of  preparing  teachers 
for  Oregon's  Children.    This  report  has  as  its  focus  the  description  of  the 
Competency  Based  Teacher  Educ?*tion  Program  (OCE-CBTE)  as  it  has  developed 
to  this  point  in  time,  and  an  indication  of  its  direction  in  the  future. 

1 .    Program  Development 

Program  development  at  Oregon  College  of  Education  has  been  a  function 
of  four  interacting  groups  of  people.    The  studeiT^s  who  come  to  O.C.E.  have 
basically  decided  to  become  teachers,  and  their  parents  and  former  teachers 
have  encouraged  them  to  do  so.    They  are  oriented  to  the  task  of  becoming 
teachers.    They  contribute  their  ideas  and  opinions  about  what  was  bene- 
ficial to  their  experienc  ^  of  becoming  a  teacher  and  what  would  make  the 
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experience  better  based  on  their  preservice  work  in  public  scliool  class- 
room . 

The  public'  school  teachers  who  work  with  our  students  as  directors 
of  the  clinical  and  practicum  experiences  come  from  a  variety  of  institu- 
tions that  prepare  teachers,  as  well  as  from  O.CE.    They  provide  feedback 
a  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  they  understand  it  and  they 
provide  ideas  for  program  adaptation  and  development. 

The  Teaching  Research  Division  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher 
Education  is  housed  on  the  O.C.E.  Campus  and  provides  the  expertise,  that 
is  widely  recognized,  for  the  assessment,  ^^valuation  and  research  of  our 
program. 

Finally,  the  faculty  at  Oregon  College  of  Education  has,  as  their 
major  strength,  experience  in  and  strong  feelings  for  developing  the  best 
teachers  possible  for  public  and  private  schools.    Some  of  the  faculty 
concentrate  on  the  General  Studies  portion  of  the  student's  experience; 
some  concentrate  on  the  teaching  specialty  portion  of  the  program;  and  the 
rest  contribute  to  the  Professional  Studies  Component  as  college  study 
instructors,  field  study  supervisors,  and  campus  school  instructors.  The 
report  will  be  further  de'.imited  to  development  of  the  Professional  Education 
Component  of  the  Program. 

2.    A  Brief  History 

Oregon  College  of  Education  began  as  Monmouth  University  in  1856  as 
a  church-related  college.     It  was  latex  sold  to  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
became  Oregon  Normal  in  1910  and  its  total  mission  was  to  train  elementary 
teachers.    Later,  as  Oregon  College  of  Education,  junior  high  school  and 
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senior  high  school  teacher  training  programs  were  added.    A  Campus  Elemen- 
tary School  provided  practicum  for  all  Elementary  Education  Majors  until 
college  growth  made  it  impossible.    As  more  students  received  their  practi- 
cum and  more  courses  became  required  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  it 
became  apparent  that  preservice  instruction  was.  viewed  as  not  relevant  and 
that  there  was  a  high  degree  of  redundance  between  courses.    This  led  to  the 
first  major  revision  of  the  filcmentary  Education  Program  -  the  Junior  Block, 
which  consisted  of  two  courses  of  nine  credit  hours  each  that  merged  together 
seven  separate  courses  and  added  a  required  "lab^*  of  one-half  day  per  week 
in  cooperating  public  schools.    This  improvement  resulted  in  students  report- 
ing less  repetitiveness  and  redundanr;y  and  began  a  meaningful'  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  college  faculty  and  public  school  teachers. 

The  development    of  the  Block  Program,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  indicate^d 
clearly  several  shortcomings  hitherto  thought  existed,  but  now  revealed  in  a 
glaring  way.    The  half -day  lab  focused  on  episodal  or  bit- teaching  which  did 
not  enable  students  to  replan  and  reteach  or  follow-up  when  necessary.  Simply 
increasing  the  lab  time  only  caused- a  conflict  with  other  courses  in  the 
student's*  schedule.     In  addition,  it  was  observed  that  methods  courses  taught 
by  the  Art,  Music,  and  P.E.  Departments  were  seen  by  the  students  as  unrelated 
to  Elementary  Block  and/or  a  practicum  setting.     It  also  became  clear  that 
the  expectancies  and  performance  criteria  were  unclear  by  which  the  students 
were  assessed  in  the  "lab."    These  needs  led  to  the  second  major  revision  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Program  -  the  formation  of  teaching  teams  of  appro- 
priate college  faculty  facilitated  by  manipulating  the  college  schedule  of 
courses.    This  enabled  "Block"  students  to  enroll  in  up  to  18  hours  of  work 
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and  the  instructors  to  "team"  in  order  to  further  reduce  redundancy  between 
courses  and  "irrelevancy"  between  courses  and  practicum  "lab"  experiences. 
It  facilitated  the  college  faculty  to  develop  a  formalized  system  to  enable 
students  to  know  their  personalities  and  styles  and  to  develop  a  set  of 
"generic"  teaching  strategies  from  the  large  set  of  methods  and  materials 
courses. 

However,  it  became  even  more  apparent  that  the  program  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  specification  of  the  outcomes  of  the  of^thi  program  in  terms 
of  performances  or  competencies  students  were  expected  to  demonstrate  for 
certificatior*.     It  also  became  very  apparent  that  an  even  more  Tneariingful 
relationship  must  be  developed  between  the  cooperating  classroom  teachers, 
the  profession  at  large  and  the  college  Teacher  Education  Program  as  it 
shifted  its  base  from  the  campus  to  the  field.    In  short,  the  college  must 
become  more  accountable  for  its  products  as  the  schools  became  more  account- 
able for  the  learning  of  the  children. 

3 .    The  Experimental  Teacher  Education  Program 

A  task  force  of  college  faculty  and  public  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors met  during  Spring  Quarter  of  1972  to  develop  the  Experimental  Teacher 
Education  Program  along  the  lines  of  the  "Comfield"  Model  (see  Appendix  A) 
that  the  college  has  been  involved  with  through  Phase  One  and  Phase  Two  of 
the  "Models  Programs."    A  College  Planning  Exercise  was  developed  that  would 
be  an  initial  test  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  Competency  Based-Field  Centered 
Program.    Representatives  from  all  public  and  private  colle-jes  in  Oregon 
^         involved  in  training  teachers,  representatives  from  their  cooperating  public 

and  private  school  districts,  representatives  from  professional  organizations, 
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and  representatives  from  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  and  the  Oregon  State' 
Legislature  attended  and  took  part  in  che  exercise.    The  result  of  the 
exercise  was  an  overwhelming  recommendation  to  put  the  Experimental  Teacher 
Education  Program  into  effect  with  some  cautions  and  recommended  changes. 
[For  a  description  and  a  set  of  materials  developed  for  and  by  the  CPX 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  B:    The  CPX  Program.)    The  task  force  set 
to  work  and  developed  the  program  for  implementation  during  the  1972;-73 
school  year.    The  following  program  objectives  were  set: 

1.  Alter  the  scheduling  of  courses  to  make  it  possible  for  students 
'  to  participate  meaningfully  in  school*  activities  and  teaching 

throughout  the  program. 

2.  ProAdde  students  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision  making 
relative  to  the  structure ,  content  and  operation  of  the  ETE 
pronram. 

3.  Provide  students  opportunity  to  negotiate  all  that  affects  them 
as  individuals  within  the  context  of  the  ETE  pragram. 

4.  Provide  for  early  assessment  of  teaching  competency,  that  is, 
*    b'efore  student  teaching  or  an  internship. 

5.  Create  conditions  which  enable  college  instructors  to  learn 
more  about  what  their  colleagues  do  in  related  courses. 

6.  Combine  the  instructional  talents  of  college  faculty  and  school 
supervisors  in  ways  which  benefit  students ^  for  example,  joint 
college-school  demonstrations  of  particular  instructional  methods. 

7.  Provide  opportunities  for  students  and  college  faculty  to  try 
out  ideas  abcut  teaching  in  schools. 

8.  Provide  faculty  and  students  with  information  about  reactions 
to  instructional  programs  within  a  time  frame  that  permits 
corrective  action  to  be  taken  while  these  programs  are  still  in 
progress. 

9.  Provide  students  with  information  about  their  performance,  in 
both  course  work  and  teaching,  within  a  time  frame  that  permits 
corrective  action  to  be  taken. 


10.  Individualize  instruction  through  the  use  of  self-instructional 
materials  and  procedures • 

11.  Individualize  instruction  by  emphasizing  abilities  and  out- 
comes rather  than  attendance  and  participation, 

12.  Free  students  and  faculty  insofar  as  possible  from  the  "fifty- 
minute,"  clock-bound  features  of  the  'college  class  schedule. 

13.  Provide  school  supervisors  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision 
making  relative  to  the  structure,  content  and  operation  of  the 
ETE  program, 

14.  Provide  students  opportunity  to  work  with  pupils  of  differing 
cultural  and  educational  backgrounds . 

The  rest  of  this  report  delineates  the  development,  implementation, 

evaluation,  and  impact  of  the  Experimental  Teacher .  Education  Program,  (For 

a  more  complete  history  of  the  development  of  Teacher  Education  at  Oregon 

College  of  Education  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  C:  Garrison's 

"Worm's  Eye"  View.) 

4.    Competency  Definition 

An  initial  step  taken  at  Oregon  College  of  Education  was  to  define  what 

is  meant  by  "teaching  competence."    We  have  adopted  for  our  definition  the 

statement  that  competence  in  teaching  is  "the  ability  to  bring  about  the  out- 

I 

comes  expected  of  an  elementary  teacher  in  a  certificated  teaching  position," 
This  definition  goes  further  than  a  description  of  a  set  of  teaching  performances 
to  be. expected  of  a  teacher  candidate  prior  to  admission  or  certification 
into  the  teaching  profession.    It  goes  beyond  the  expectancy  that  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  demonstrate  that  what  he  does  brings  about  real  and  important 
learning  as  evidenced  by  changes  in  pupils'  behavior.     It  requires  that  the 
student  of  teaching  demonstrate  skill  in  performing  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships associated  with  teaching,  as  well  as  the  managerial  and  procedural 
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functions  related  to  the  job  of  teacher.     It  follows  then  that  a  Prograia, 
operating  according  to  that  definition,  would  provide  appropriate  assess-- 
ment  that  would  enable  the  student  of  teaching  to  determine  his  level  of 
competency  in  each  area.    The  program  would  then  provide  appropriate  training 
clusters  to  enable  the  student  to  demonstrate  competency  in  the  needed  areas 
as  indicated  by  the  assessment. 

It  is  implied  by  the  definition  that  the  criteria  for  success  and 
certification  are  specified  in  terms  of  mastery  of  particular  clusters  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  demonstrated  ability  to  achieve  the  outcomes  that  a 
teacher  will  be  held  accountable  for  when  he  takes  a  job.     It  further  implies 
that  the  performance  criteria,  at  whatever  level  of  program  commitment,  are 
made  public,  and  that  prospective  teachers  are  held  accountable  for  reaching 
thc:a. 


5.    Program  Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  are  made  in  reference  to  the  OCE-CBTE  Program: 

1.  Teaching  functions  are  always  imbedded  in  a  subject  matter  context 
and  as  a  consequence  their  assessment  requires  an  accompanying 
assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  content  they  carry; 

2.  Knowing,  and  ability  to  apply  what  is  known  are  two  different  matters, 
and  that  the  certification  of  teachers  should  focus  as  much  upon 
what  a  prospective  teacher  is  able  to  dc  as  it,  does  upon  what  Tie 
knows ; 

3.  The  criteria  for  assessing  what  a  prospective  teacher  can  do  should 
be  as  stringent,  as  systematically  derived,  and  as  explicitly  stated 
as  the  criteria  for  assessing  what  he  knows; 

4.  When  a  prospective  teacher  has  demonstrated  that  he  knows  and  can 
do  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  only  then,  will  he  be  granted 
certification; 

^.  5.    The  assessment  of  both  what  is  knom  and  what  can  be  done  must  be 

carried  out  and  described  systematically;  i 
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6.  The  continuous  exposure  to  this  systematically  designed  way  of 
doing  things,  both  within  the  context  of  their  own  learning 
and  the  procedures  of  the  Program  as  a  whole  will  lead  students 
to  apply  similar  principles  to  their  own  teaching  and  self- 
development  after  leaving  the  program; 

7.  Successful  teaciiing  experiences  can  be  managed  on  a  limited 

^  basis  without  mastery  of  all  the  knowledge,  skills  and  sensi- 
tivities needed  by    a  teacher  for  success  in  a  teaching  career; 

8.  The  most  effective  mode  for  learning  to  perform  effectively  as 
a  teacher  is  a  mode  that  calls  for  the  continuous  interweaving 
of  the  content  of  professional  education,  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught  to  children,  and.  practice  in  teaching; 

9.  No  two  students  of  teaching  need  to  have  exactly  the  same 
subject  matter  base  or  the  same  practice  teaching  experience  to 
become  an  effective  teacher;  and 

10.    Effective  teaching  practices  are  conditioned  by  the  context 
in  which  the  teaching  occurs  and  the  outcomes  expected  from  a 
particular  teachint^  effort  within  that  context. 

We  feel  that  one  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  such  a  program  that  opera- 

tionalizes  the  definition  and  the  assumptions  that  we  have  made  is  that  a 

competency  based  program  of  teacher  education  represents  or  provides  a  low  jA 

inference  criterion  of  teaching  effectiveness.    The  competency  demonstrated  by 


the  student  could  become  a  direct  statement  of  what  he  is  able  to  do  when  he 
is  on  the  job.    A  second  advantage  is  that  the  definition  with  the  assumptions 
can  accommodate  individual  differences  in  teaching  preferences  or  styles  in 
that  it  allows  for  wide  variations  in  means  of  achieving  outcomes  for  and 
with  children,  but  holds  teachers  accountable  for  being  able  to  bring  about 
outcomes  however  they  do  it.    A  related  advantage  is  that  it  allows  for  the 
fact  that  at  this  point  in  time  we  are  net  at  all  clear  about  the  particular 
teaching  behaviors  that  bring  about  particular  outcomes  in  pupils,  or  for  that 
matter,  the  particular  behaviors  involved  in  the  creation  of  effective  instruc- 
tional materials  or  evaluation  designs,  but  does  require  that  an  effective  set 
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of  behaviors  be  found  and  utilized  whatever  those  behaviors  might  be.  This 
enables  a  prospective  teacher  to  negotiate  the  particular  conditions,  setting, 
children,  ling  mode,  and  media  for  demonstrating  his  competency.  A 

fourth  advantage  is  that  it  forces  the  educational  system  and  teacher  educa- 
tion to  be  clear  about  the  goals  or  objectives  of  education  and  to  become 
clear  about  the  means  of  realizing  those  objectives,    A  fifth  advantage  would  V 
be  related  to  the  prospective  employer-employee  interaction  in  that  much  of  / 
the  guesswork  could  be  taken  out  of  hiring  -new  teachers  for  each  teacher 

V 

candidate  could  have  a  dossier  which  summarizes  in  detail  what  he  can  or  ^1 
cannot  do  by  way  of  professional  accomplishment  at  the  time  he  receives 
certification. 

The  next  section  of  the  report  details  the  specifications  and  the  compe- 
tencies presently  identified  with  OCE-CBTE  programs.    Descriptions  of  the 
instructional  program  and  the  assessment  programs  are  then  provided.  Personnel 
involved  in  the  program  and  costs  associated  with  the  program  complete  this 
section  of  the  report. 
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B.    The  Oregon  College  of  Education  Competency 
Based  Teacher  Education  Program 

1 .    Program  Specifications 

What  has  emerged  as  our  program  has  developed  are  six  specifications  for 
a  competency  based  teacher  education  program.    The  specifications  represent 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  traditional  conflicts  of  humanism  vs.  behaviorism  and  y 
special  outcomes  vs.  individual  differences  by  identifying  the  context  where- 
in these  seemingly  diametrically  opposed  points  of  view  may  interact  in  ways 
that  produce  an  integrated  program, 

a.    Specification  1:    Competency  Based. 

The  first  specification  is  that  the  Program  be  competency  based.  The 
history  of  the  OCE  Program  indicated  that  we  have  grown  from  one  that  has  been 
^'resource  based"  where  the  emphasis  was  on  providing  the  students  with  a  good 
knowledge  base  and  interaction  with  appropriately  lettered  faculty  who  have 
emerged  from  the  public  schools  and/or  are  sympathetic  to  the  training  of 
teachers.    Our  history  has  also  indicated  that  we  have  moved  beyond  an 
"experien\ce  based"  Program  wherein  students  were  provided  a  variety  of  simulated, 
micro-teaching,  clinical  experiences    and  practicum  experiences  that  enabled 
students  to  try  out  their  own  ideas  and  the  "theoretical"  id^as  of  instructors. 
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We  are  now  committed  to  a  competency-based  program  that  is  knowledge  refer 
enced  (candidates  can  be  considered  as  knowledgeable),  skill  referenced 
(candidates  can  be  considered  as  skillful),  and  product  referenced  (candidat 
can  be  considered  as  competent  to  bring  about  the  outcomes  expected  while 
on  the  job) . 


es 


Resource 

Based 
Program 


vs 


Experience 
Based 
Program 


vs 


Performance 
Based 
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Performance  No.  Doctorates     How  many  lab    [  Knowledge 
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the  perform-  faculty  mem-  pleted  labs  ^  Knowledgeable 
ance  criteria       bers  and  courses 
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Skillful  Competent 


Figure  1:    Comparison  of  Pxograrii  Bases 


The  first  task  confronting  the  program  developers  'Was  to  identify  the 
competencies  related  to  the  job  of  teachers.    One  study  conducted  by  the  faculty 
was  a  comparison  of  the  tasks  or  actions  reported  by  teachers  that  they  per- 
formed with  the  tasks  or  actions  reported  by  our  interns,  student  teachers, 
premethods  students  in  classroom  labs,  and  high  school  seniors  serving  as 
"cadet  teachers."    It  was  found  that  the  tasks,  or  actions,  reported  by  each 
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group  were  almost  identical.    The  major    variation  was  in  the  frequency  of 
the  tasks  being  performed  in  the  same  time  span.    Another  finding  was  that 
cadet  teachers  and  premethods  students  did  not  report  conferencing  with 
parents.    These  findings  led  to  the  question,  ^'What  does  a  teacher  do  that 
clearly  indicates  their  role  as  a  professional  from  those  who  are  beginning 
their  practice  to  be  admitted  to  the  profession?"    As  the  search  for  the  aniiwer 
to  this  que!;ti6n  continued  a  thrust  with  similar  interests  appeared  on  the 
national  level:    The  Model  Teacher  Education  Programs. 

Several  of  the  faculty  were  members  of  committees  that  worked  on  Phase  I 
of  the  OE-sponsored  Elementary  Models  Program.    From  this  activity,  the 
^'Comfield  Model"  for  elementary  teacher  education  was  born.    One  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Cornfield  effort  was  a  list  of  seven  generic  competencies  that 
were  performed  by  all  teachers.    College  Planning  Exercises  were  conducted 
with  representatives  from  public  school  teachers,  administration,  college 
teachers  in  all  academic  and  professional  department,  students  and  professional 
organizations.    Through  these  exercises  the  seven  competencies  were  modified 
and  clarified.    They  were:    Define  the  objectives  of  instruction;  adjust 
instruction  for  the  individuals  involved;  selecting  appropriate  materials  and 
procedures  for  instruction  given  the  objectives  and  who  is  involved;  organize 
the  learning  environment  to  support  the  instruction;  interaction  with  pupils 
(for  success  in  the  process  of  instruction;  evaluation  of  student  growth 
(cognitive  and  attitudinal) ;  and  defining  the  next  learning  steps  and  instruc- 
tional procedures  that  attend  them,  given  all  of  the  above. 

The  next  development,  competency  clusters,  resulted  from  an  analysis  of 
the  assessment  needs  and  problems  related  to  demonstration  of  the  competencies. 
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The  development  of  clusters  of  competencies  also  resulted  from  an  analysis 

of  the  ^'families"  of  decisions  that  were  made  in  relation  to  determining  if 

a  student  had  demonstrated  competency  at  a  level  necessary  for  the  student 

to  be  admitted  to  the  next  level  of  competency  demonstration.    The  details 

of  the  Assessment  Program  and  the  families  of  decisions  that  were  derived 

will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  later  section  of  this  report.  The 

clusters  developed  to  date  include: 

COMPETENCY  CLUSTER  I.    PLANNING  AND  PREPARING  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

.  Defining  learning  objectives  and  the  indicators  of  their 
achievement 

.  Planning  instructional  activities,  materials  and  procedures 

.  Planning  for  the  assessment  of  learning 
COMPETENCY  CLUSTER  II.     PERFORMING  INSTRUCTIONAL  FUNCTIONS 

.  Conveying  the  objectives  of  instruction 

.  Adapting  instruction  to  context 

.  Managing  the  instructional  process 

.  Managing  unexpected  events 
COMPETENCY  CLUSTER  III.     PERFORMING  ASSESSMENT  FUNCTIONS 

.  Assessing  learning  before  instruction 
Assessing  learning  during  instruction 
Assessing  learning  after  instruction 
COMPETENCY  CLUSTER  IV.    DISPLAYING  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

.  Displaying  pre-  and  post-lesson  achievement 

.  Displaying  learning  gains  that  result  from  instruction 
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COMPETENCY  CLUSTER  V.    ENHANCING  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

.  Acting  responsibly  in  terms  of  the  feelings,  needs  and  wishes 
of  others 

.  Working  constructively  in  task  oriented  situations  with  others 
COMPETENCY  CLUSTER  VI.     PERFORMING  PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

(Specific  competencies  to  be  included  not  agreed  upon  at  this  time.) 

It  is  expected  that  this  list  of  competencies  will  continue  to  expand  or 
be  refined  as  the  assessment  system  is  applied  and  tested  in  student  teaching 
and  intern  contexts,  or  in  contexts  designed  to  give  evidence  of  competency 
demonstration  for  purposes  of  standard  certification. 

The  criteria  for  performance  of  a  cluster,  the  standards  for  acceptable 
performance,  and  the  sample  indicators  to  be  used  as  evidence  for  an  acceptable 
demonstration  of  competency  would  be  made  public  to  the  student*    They  would 
also  be  made  public  to  other  teacher  certification  candidates  who  wish  to  demon- 
strate competency  outside  of  the  re.^ular  Teacher  Education  Program  because  of 
extensive  experiences  of  a  teaching  nature  and  because  they  already  have 
degrees  in  other  fields  than  education. 

b.    Specification  2:  Personalization 
•Not  all  of  the  Clusters  were  required  to  be  demonstrated  at  once*  This 
feature  introduces  the  second  program  specification  of  personalization. 
Personalization  is  a  mechanism  whereby  students  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  design  of  the  overall  teacher  education  program,  negotiate  what  is  to  be 
taken  from  that  program,  negotiate  criteria  by  which  one  is  to  be  judged  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful  in  realizing  what  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Program,  and  to 
Aegotiate  learning  experiences  that  fit  the  learning  styles,  learning  modes, 
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and  learning  rates  of  the  children  they  are  teaching. 

In  order  to  focus  on  particular  Clusters  at  a  time  until  "mastered,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  task  of  learning  to  become  a  teacher  manageable  for  the 
student,  the  Program  developed  and  implemented  a  Principle  of  **Gradualism/^ 


Level  I 


Level  2 


Provisional  Try  Formal 
Lesson 
Teaching 


Level  5 

Short  Term 
Full  Responsibility 
Teaching 


Level  4  Level  S 

Initial  Basic 

Certification  Cert . 
(Student  Teaching) 


Cluster  I  ~ 
Cluster  II 
Cluster  III 
Cluster  IV 
Cluster  V  - 
Cluster  VI 


Figure  2,    The  Principle  of  Gradualism  in  Application 
*  of  Competency  Clusters 
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The  variable  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  performances  within  a  Cluster  was 
increased  from  level  to  level.    Another  variable  was  the  amount  of  time  desig- 
nated to  demonstrate  the  competency.    No  time  limits  were  specified  for  Level  1 
The  student  could  take  as  much  time  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  get  ready  for  ' 
Level  2:    Formal  Lesson  Teaching.    In  Level  2,  the  student  was  to  demonstrate 
competency  while  teaching  a  minimum  of  three  "formal*'  single  lessons  in  three 
different  subject  matter  areas.    Upon  completion  of  the  third  lesson,  the 
student  could  negotiate  the  conditions  and  time  for  Level  3.    Short  Term  Full 
Responsibility  was  to  be  conducted  over  a  2  to  Sday  period  of  time  with  the 
student  being  fully  in  charge  of  the  planning,  teaching,  and  assessing  the 
learning  of  his  classroom  of  children.     In  addition,  he  was  to  plan  two  sub- 
ject areas  in  great  detail,  teach  the  lessons,  assess  each  one  at  the  end  of 
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each  day,  replan  if  necessary,  and  indicate  the  evidence  utilized  to  either 
continue  the  second  period  of  instruction  planned  or  to  change  and/or  modify 
the  second  period  of  instruction.    Portions  of  the  student's  teaching  would 
be  videotaped.    The  video-tape,  the  plans,  and  the  materials  produced  by  the 
children  would  be  viewed  and  analyzed  by  a  **jury**  composed  of  at  least  one 
college  instructor  and  one  classroom  teacher  not  presently  associated  with 
the  student.    They  were  to  evaluate  the  materials  provided  and  recommend 
that  the  student  be  admitted  to  Level  4:     Initial  Certification,    The  Compe- 
tency Demonstration  Period  for  Level  4  usually  occurred  during  student  teaching 
and  was  to  include  at  least  to  to  5  weeks  of  Full  Time  Re.sponsible  Teaching, 
Kgain,  additional  cluster.s  would  b'^*  added  for  the  student  to  demonstrate  his 
competency.    Thus  a  student  could  vary  the  time,  the  rate,  the  number  of 
clusters,  and  conditions  for  demonstrating  competency. 

The  specification  of  personalized  teacher  education, also  assumed  a  pro- 
gram thrust  that  was  designed  to  increase  self-understanding  and  optimize 
interpersonal  contacts • 

c.    Specification  3:    Field  Centered 

The  third  specification  is  that  the  Program  be  Field  Centered.  This 
means  that  students  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  becoming  familiar  with 
ongoing  school  operations  and  that  they  demonstrate  the  skill  and  ability  to 
achieve  desired  outcomes  within  the  context  of  ongoing  school  settings.  The 
specification  of  Field  Centered  Teacher  Education  Programs  recognizes  the 
necessity  that  the  Competencies  must  be  demonstrated  in  "reaP*  situations  under 
»»real**  conditions.    Field  Centeredness  also  provides  the  arena  for  testing  the 
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adequacy  and  "trueness*'  of  the  competency  clusters,  the  standards  for  per- 
formance, the  criteria  for  success,  and  the  performance  indicators  that  are 
used  as  evidence  that  a  student  was  competent. 

d .    Specification  4:  Consortia 

The  previous  specifications  indicate  a  need  for  a  fourth  specification 
which  is  a  shared  responsibility  between  college  or  university,  public 
schools,  educational  governmental  agencies,  education  industries,  professional 
organizations,  and  the  community.    This  Consortia  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  interested  parties  listed  above  has  been  implemented  at  Oregon 
College  of  Education  in  the  following  ways.    At  the  Program  operations  level, 
college  faculty,  student  representatives  from  a  section  of  40+  students 
enrolled  in  a  '^professional  quarter'*  of  courses,  research  professors  from 
Teaching  Research  Division  -  a  separate  arm  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of 
Higher  Education,  and  the  teachers  and  principals  from  the  cooperating  public 
scliools  make  the  ''on-line"  decisions  regarding  Program  planning  and  operation 
I'O.r  their  "team."    At  this  time  there  are  four  such  "teams"  functioning. 
The  second  level  consortium  is  at  the  Program  Maintenance  and  Design  Level. 
The  tasks  of  this  particular  level,  with  representatives  from  the  four  teams 
and  top  level,  administrators  from  the  college  and  public  school  district 
offices,  are  to  monitor  the  team  operations,  analyze  the  assessment  data  and 
make  appropriate  decisions  regarding  program  maintenance  and  design  adapta- 
tions and  modification.    This  intermediate  level  of  consortia  represents  the 
operation  of  the  CBTE-OCE  as  a  whole  and  integrated  program  thrust.  The 
third  level  of  consortia  is  at  the  Policy  Making  and  Resource  Commitment  Level, 
a  sort  of  Board  of  Directors  Level.    The  tasks  at  this  level  involve  making 
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policy  decisions  regarding  personnel  selection,  sharing  and  allocating  budget 
resources,  and  the  procedures  for  program  modification  and  adaptation  as 
they  involve  or  affect  budget  and  resource  allocation.    A  fourth  level  of 
consortia  would  be  represented  by  a  regional  and/or  statewide  consortia. 
The  tasks  for  this  group  would  be  primarily  to  coordinate  geographic  areas 
to  be  utilized  by  the  various  college  level  3  consortia  programs,  to  communi- 
cate the  various  programs  to  each  other,  and  to  generate  additional,  more 
broadly  based  resources  to  supplement  and  complement  the  college  level  con- 
sortia program  operations.    An  additional  task  could  be  the  evaluation  and 
accreditation  of  the  college  level  programs  as  being  CBTE  programs.    At  the 
present  time,  this  level  of  consortia  is  being  conducted  by  the  Teacher 
Standards  and  Practices  Commission  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education. 

The  guiding  principle  that  governs  the  consortia  at  each  level  of  opera- 
tion is  that  of  *Tarityj. "    'Tarity,**  simply  stated,  means  that  each  partici- 
pant included  at  each  level  of  consortia  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
operations  at  that  level.    It  represents  the  idea  that  there  is  more  commitment 
to  action,  and  therefore  more  action,  when  the  participants  have  a  real  voice 
in  designing,  developing,  implementing  and  evaluating  programs  they  are  involved 
with.     (For  an  example  of  a  consortium  that  is  defined  operationally,  see 
Appendix  D:    The  Willamette  Valley  Consortium  For  Teacher  Education.) 

e .    Specification  5:    Systems  Design  and  Operation 

In  order  for  a  j^rogram  as  complex  as  a  CBTE  program  to  function  with  the 
diversified  parties  involved,  a  fifth  specification  is  required.    The  program 
must  be  systematically  designed  and  operated.    This  meant  that  our  program  had 
to  be  specified  in  measurable  outcomes,  process  and  product,  in  order  to 
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facilitare  communications  between  the  respective  participants  so  that  each 
would  know  what  was  to  be  done,  by  whom,  under  what  conditions,  and  how. 
It  facilitated  the  specifications  for  evidence  about  the' effectiveness  of  the 
program  to  reach  its  outcomes  and  made  that  evidence  continuously  available 
so  that  the  program  could  adapt  or  correct  itself  according  to  the  evidence. 

We  found  that  systems  design  had  to  affect  each  aspect  of  the  instruc- 
tional program  and  the  support  activities  of  the  instructional  program,  such 
as  program  governance,  program  management  and  assessment.    Each  of  these  four 
aspects  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  below.    What  was  learned  by 
the  application  of  systems  design  techniques  was  that  it  increased  the 
probability  of  our  reaching  our  program  objectives  and  it  helped  the  program 
adapt  to  needed  changes.     It  was  further  hoped,  with  some  supportive  evidence 
that  the  students,  through  their  experience  in  such  a  program,  would  be  able 
to  identify  its  general izability  and  transfer  it  to  their  own  behavionr 
patterns  as  prospective  teachers. 

f .     Specification  6:    Research  Oriented 
A  final  specification  was  that  the  measures  of  outcomes  of  the  program 
would  be  applicable  to  a  bona  fide  research  program  in  that  the  measures  would 
be  valid  and  reliable.    The  research  component  of  the  OCE-CBTE  program  was 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Teaching  Research  Division  of  OSSHE.    Their  task  was 
to  assist  in  the  Program  design,  especially  the  assessment  component,  so  that 
the  program  would  be  truly  a  CBTE  program.    They  were  to  develop  the  assess- 
ment tools  that  would  gather  the  kind  of  data  necessary  for  decision  making 
at  the  various  levels  of  program  operation  and  the  kind  of  data  that  would 
indicate  the  kind  and  quality  of  outcomes  possible  from  a  CBTE  program,  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  contribution  of  each  of  the  components  of  the  program,  and 
the  impact  of  the  OCE-CBTE  program  en  OCE  as  a  whole,  other  teacher  education 
programs  in  the  state  and  the  impact  of  CBTE  on  the  public  shools  within  the 
state  as  a  whole. 

The  first  set  of  data,  enabled  the  faculty  to  make  Program  changes  and 
to  make  decisions  about  students  moving  through  the  Program,    The  second  set 
of  data  enabled  the  designers  of  the  CBTE  Program  to  be  more  definitive  of 
their  outcomes  and  about  the  components  necessary  to  bring  about  those  out- 
comes.   The  third  set  of  data  provided  feedback  about  the  spread  of  CBTE  pro- 
grams within  the  State  of  Oregon  and  what  their  experience  with  CBTE  was. 
The  impact  of  the  OCE-CBTE  program  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  a  later  section 
of  the  paper. 

In  summary,  the  OCE-CBTE  program  included  six  interrelated  specifications: 
competency  based,  personalized,  field  centered,  operated  within  a  consortium, 
systems  designed  and  operated,  and  research  oriented.    The  next  section  of 
the  report  will  describe  the  instructional  program  at  Oregon  College  of  Education 

2.    Instructional  Program 

The  instructional  program  utilized  in  the  experimental  teacher  education 
program  was  designed  around  the  following  criteria: 

The  curriculum  must  be  suited  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  ^ 

college  students  involved.    In  an  effort  to  accomplish  this,  four  specific^ 

provisions  were  made. 

A.    The  learning  experiences  were  required  only  when  the  content  or 
process  covered  was  considered  to  be  basic  to  the  overall  pro- 
gram goal. 
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B,  Optional  or  elective  learning  experiences  were  designed  and  made 
■  known  to  students.    The  students  were  then  invited  to  attend  and 

participate  only  if  the  option  seemed  sensible  or  worthwhile  to 
them. 

C,  The  basic  and  optional  learning  experiences  were  designed  in  a 
way  to  make  Tnaximum  use  of  the  various  types  of  learning  modali- 
ties.   The  large  group  lecture,  informal  lecture  and  discussion, 
small  group  interaction  and  augmented  presentations  were  all 
utilized  at  some  point  in  the  program. 

D,  The  student  would  account  for  his  performance  in  the  learning 
experiences  by  electing  one  of  several  alternatives.  These 
alternatives  also  were  designed  to  ask  the  student  to  react  in 
some  cases  to  abstract  verbal  questions,  to  apply  the  informa- 
tion in  a  lab  setting,  to  formulate  a  personal  reaction  in  the 
experience,  or  to  invent  other  learning  alternatives. 

The  on-campus  instruction  was  designed  to  interact  with  the  laboratory 
assignments  in  a  manner  so  that  each  experience  would  augment,  facilitate  or 
add  meaning  to  the  other.    The  on-campus  classes  would  quite  often  suggest 
possible  teaching  activities  or  study  activities  for  the  student  to  try  out 
in  his  laboratory  setting.    Similarly,  many  informal  seminars  were  scheduled 
on  campus  at  which  time  questions  and  problems  arising  in  the  laboratory 
setting  could  be  examined  and  discussed.    The  laboratory  experience  was 
designed  in  a  way  which  allowed  a  great  deal  of  exploration  early  in  the  pro- 
gram without  emphasis  on -performance  standards  CLevel  1:    Provisional  Try). 
This  principle  of  gradualism  was  seen  as  aiding  the  student  in  making  errors, 
trials,  and  tentative  decisions  without  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  grades 
or  formal  standards.    As  the  program  progressed,  the  student  would  declare 
himself  ready  to  begin  a  "formal'*  lesson  demonstration  (Level  2:  Formal 
Lesson  Teaching  -  3  required).    The  criteria  by  which  the  demonstration  was 
designed  and  carried  out  were  made  knovm  very  early  in  the  experimental  program. 
The  in-class  activities  were  designed  to  include :the  direct  instruction  about 
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the  definition  and  evaluation  of  each  of  the  teaching  functions.    The  steps 
to  be  followed  at  Level  2  are  illustrated  in  Figure  3  with  the  exception  of 
Step  13.    The  *^jury''  in  this  case  is  the  college  supervisor  and  the  class- 
roo)n  supervisor.    The  same  steps  apply  to  Level  3:    Short  Term  Full 
Responsibility  Teaching  (2  to  5  days).    On  this  level,  the  "jury''  consists 
of  college  and  school  personnel  who  are  not  the  student's  classrooB  or 
college  supervisor.    The  student,  upon  being  judged  competent  at  the  Short 
Term  Full  Responsibility  Level  exits  to  Level  4:    Initial  Certification 
(Student  Teaching    or  Interning) .    For  a  more  complete  representation  of  the 
decisions  related  to  competency  demonstration,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Table  1:    A  Decision  Map  For  Competency  Demonstration  in  the  Clinical 
CPre-Certification)  Phase  of  the  ETE  Program. 

An  additional  criteria  dealt  with  the  necessity  to  organize  the  learning 
experiences  in  a  way  that  they  im^liided  a  significant  body  of  content,  refer- 
enced against  enough  setting  and  variability  questions  to  add  to  its 
possibility  of  being  iiieaningful  to  the  college  student.    The  tendency  in 
higher  education  to  teach  a  great  deal  of  specific  content  around  a  very 
narrow  portion  of  human  learning  was  seen  as  having  little  transfer  value  to 
actual  classroo)n  practice.    The  participating  faculty  attempted  to  visit  each 
other's  classes  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  in  so  far  as  seemed  appro- 
priate.   This  awareness  served  to  eliminate  some  unnecessary  redundancy.  It 
further  enabled  the  participating  faculty  to  design  instruction  and  assign- 
ment around  the  activities  related  to  the  laboratory  assignments  of  the 
students  in  trie  program.    In  this  way,  it  was  assumed  that  application  or 
transfer  ability  of  the  instruction  might  be  enhanced. 


FIGURE  3:      STEPS  IN  THE  DEMONSTRATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  COM"  EN 


1. 

2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 


Student  receives  clearance  from  college  and  school  supervisors  to  begin  planning  for  a  fc 
clearance) • 

Student  picks  up  appropriate  planning  and  assessment  forms  from  college  supervisor. 
Student  negotiates  lesson  to  be  taught  with  school  supervisor. 
Student  prepaifes  lesson  plan. 

Student  takes  plan  to  college  and  school  supervisors  for  assessment  and  ok  (signature  am 
Student  distributes  appropriate  assessment  forms  to  college  and  school  supervisors. 
Student  teaches  the  lesson. 

School  supervisor  assesses/instructs  in  relation  to  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated. 
College  supervisor  assesses/instructs  in  relation  to  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated 

Student  arranges  for  a  formal  review  of  competency  ratings  for  each  lesson  presented  forn 
Upon  completing  the  review  of  competency  ratings,  and  reaching  agreement  in  relation  to 
forms  to  the  college  supervisors  office  for  short  term  filing. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  lesson  plan  and  completed  assessment  forms  the  college  supervisor  det 
ratings  to  the  computer. 
When  data  have  been  entered  into  the  computer,  evaluation  staff  record  student  progress  ir 
then  return  the  assessment  forms  to  the  supervisor  for  safe  keeping  and  use  until  perforn 
After  completing  steps  (1)  through  (13)  for  three  lessons  the  student  arranges  with  his 
in  relation  to  standards  for  lesson  teaching. 
Program  placement  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  review  of  performance  in  relatic 
(2-5  day)  full  responsibility  teaching,  he  may  have  to  provide  additional  evidence  of  con 
he  may  have  to  teach  one  or  more  additional  lessons. 

performance  standards  have  been  met  for  lesson  teaching,  all  plans  and  assessment  fc 
in  the  CBTE  room. 


program  placement  decisions 


student 


school  supervisor 


^\     college  supervisor 
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school  supervisors  to  begin  planning  for  a  formal  lesson  presentation  (signatures  are  required  to  show 

sessment  forms  from  college  supervisor, 
school  supervisor. 

^ervlsors  for  assessment  and  ok  (signature  and    ratings  required), 
forms  to  college  and  school  supc;;^^ visors. 

tlon  to  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated. 

atlon  to  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  in  at  least  one  lesson. 


to 
> 


petcncy  ratings  for  each  lesson  presented  formally  with  school  and /or  college  supervisors, 
tings,  and  reaching  agreement  in  relation  to  them,  the  student  takes  lesson  plan  and  assessment 
short  term  filing. 

ed  assessment  forms  the  college  supervisor  deposits  the  forms  in  the  CBTE  room  for  transfer  of  the 

er>  evaluation  staff  record  student  progress  in  formal  lesson  teaching  on  student  progress  charts  and 
ervlsor  for  safe  keeping  and  use  until  performance  standards  for  lesson  teaching  have  heen  demonstrated • 

three  lessons  the  student  arranges  with  his  college  supervisor  for  a  formal  review  of  performance 
8- 

basis  of  the  review  of  performance  in  relation  to  standards,  i.e.,  a  student  may  advance  to  short  term 
Wy  have  to  provide  additional  evidence  of  competence  in  some  particular  aspect  of  lesson  teaching,  or 
lessons. 

>r  lesson  teaching,  all  plans  and  assessment  forms  for  lesson  teaching  are  filed  in  a  student  "portfolio" 
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^  y  *=  storage,  utilization 
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TEACTIIMH 


SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSTniTJTY  TEACHING 


Performance  Standards 
(Exit  T)eclsions) 


Performance  Ratines 
(On-line  Decisions) 


Performance  Stnncards 
(Exit  Decisions) 


A  two-  or  three-person  confer- 
ence 


The  collef:e  student  and  his 
college  supervisor,  with  one 
or  more  of  the  following:; 
optional:     a  school  super- 
visor; a  content  specialist; 
a  laboratory  partner 


All  performnce  ratinfis  on 
lesson  te.achinp.  are  summarized 
by  the  evaluation  staff  and 
submitted  to  the  collej»e 
supervisor  for  review  against 
the  standards  set  for  lesson 
teaching;*    Ratlnp.s  are  clari- 
fied x^here  needed  and  a  deci- 
sion is  made  as  to  proper  am 
placement 


A  tv^o-  or  three-person  con'^er- 
ence 


The  collef^e  student  and  e-Ither 
one  or  more  of  the  f ollov?infr^: 
a  school  supervisor;  a  college 
supervisor:  a  content 
speciaH  St ;  a  laboratory 
partner 


Plans  and  performance  are  rated 
bv  one  or  more  supervisors;  the 
ratinf^s  are  the  reviewed  with 
the  student,  corrections  made 
as  needed,  and  slpnatures 
applied  to  the  forms  to  indi-- 
ca te  formal  agreements  to  the 
ratin;^s  plven 


An  independent  jury  chaired  by 
a  student's  collepo  super- 
visor (sponsor) 

The  college  student  and  his  col- 
lege supervisor,  and  a  jury  of 
at  least  three  persons  from  the 
collepe  and  schools  who  do  not 
know  the  student  veil.  Ftudent 
and  staff  witnesses  m,ay  he 
called  by  any  of  the  partici- 
pants 

All  performance  ratines  on  STFR 
teaching  are  summarized  bv  the 
evaluation  staff  and  submitted 
to  the  jury,  along  with  the 
video  tapes  of  teaching  perfori?\- 
ance,  for  review  against  the 
standards  set  for  STFR  teach- 
ing.   Ratings  are  clarified  and 
video  performance  is  explained 
or  Interpreted  where  needed, 
and  a  decision  is  made  as  to 
program  placement.     The  stu-- 
dent's  college  supervisor  chalis, 
the  meeting  of  the  jury,  and 
may  contribute  supplementary 
Information  to  the  jurv  as 
needed  or  requested.  Student 
and  staff  witnesses  may  be 
called  by  any  of  the  partici- 
nant«s 
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The  maintenance  and  design  of  the  program  was  assessed  periodically 
through  a  specific  set  of  evaluative  materials  [see  Appendix  E:  Program 


ment  were  made  public  to  all  participants  in  the  program  and  became  the 
basis  for  a  series  of  meetings  of  college  faculty,  classroom  teachers,  and 
student  representatives  that  were  held  during  the  time  the  program  was  in 
operation.    These  weekly  meetings  involved  questions  of  program  maintenance 
or  program  detail  and  attempted  to  get  at  the  logistic  problems,  scheduling 
problems,  specific  topics  of  content,,  and  accountability  problems  which  might 
occur.    Other  meetings,  scheduled  monthly,  dealt  more  with  the  apparent 
ability  of  the  program  and  program  participants  to  achieve  the  ong-range 
instructional  goals.    In  this  sense,  the  instructional  program  designed  at 
the  outset  was  seen  as  the  best  set  of  assumptions  held  by  the  people  present 
at  that  time,  rather  than  as  a  fixed  decision  to  be  tested  over  time.  The 
assess,  feedback,  and  adapt  mode  was  seen  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  elements 
in  the  Experimental  Teacher  Education  Program  if  one  is  committed  to  making 
instruction  relevant  to  the  learning  needs  of  students. 

The  Spring  quarter  following  the  completion  of  the  Experimental  Teacher 
Education  Program  was  devoted  to  a  careful,  systematic,  and  searching  analysis 
of  all  the  data  collected  in  the  first  two  quarters.    A  group  comprised  equally 
of  college  professors,  public  school  teachers,  and  students  who  participated 
in  the  program  met  twice  per  week  for  approximately  eleven  weeks.    The  entire 
Instructional  Program  was  analyzed  and  suggestions  were  made  for  alteration 
o£  those  components  which  seemed  not  to  operate  well.    There  was  effort  given 
to  striking  a  balance  between  requirements  and  permissiveness,  a  balance 
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between  the  necessity  for  a  great  deal  of  data  and  a  tendency  of  people  to 
react  negatively  to  excessive  data  demands,  and  the  appropriate  balance 
between  on-campus  classroom  activities  and  laboratory  activities.  The 
redesigned  instructional  program  was  then  submitted  to  the  Elementary 
Education  Division  and  was  subsequently  adopted  for  the  regular  OCE  program 
for  the  1973-74  school  year. 

3 .    The  Assessment  Program 

The  basic  premise  held  for  assessment  in  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  was  that 
the  assessment  system  be  viewed  as  a  targeted  decision-serving  information 
system  instead  of  just  a  set  of  procedures  to  measure  competency.  The 
assessment  system  collected  and  made  available  for  the  adaptive  decision- 
making three  classes  of  data:    data  on  student  performance  of  competencies; 
data  on  program  costs;  and  data  on  program  operations. 

a .    Components  of  the  Assessment  Program 

It  was  found  in  i:he  work  done  on  assessment  at  Oregon  College  of  Education 
that  by  targeting  a  subsystem  of  the  overall  assessment  system  on  student 
performance  (for  Level  1  consortia) ,  another  on  program  performance  (for 
Level  2  consortia)  and  still  another  on  program  costs  (for  Level  3  consortia) 
provides  a  structure  that  permits  the  ordering  of  decisions  and  data  into 
reasonably  cohesive  and  coherent  units.    This  is  not  to  say  that  all  decisions 
within  each  subsystem  are  the  same,  nor  are  ail  data  collected  in  support  of 
the  various  decisions  within  a  subsystem  comparable. 
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(1)  Component  1:    Families  of  Decisions 

It  is  to  say,  that  families  of  decisions  and  related  data  sets  were 
identified  within  a  subsystem  that  have  considerably  more  in  common  than 
the  decisions  and  data  sets  that  appear  in  one  of  the  other  subsystems.  The 
strategies  of  developing  ^^targeted**  subsystems  and  identifying  ^^families** 
of  decisions  within  each  subsystem  provided  economy  and  manageability  for 
the  assessment  system,    A  ^^family'^  of  decisions  is  defined  as  a  collection 
of  decisions  that  have  a  number  of  features  in  common.    The  student  per- 
formance subsystem  had  three  families  of  decisions  identified:    program  or 
level  entry  decisions,  program  or  level  planning  decisions,  and  program 
or  level  exit  decisions.    Those  decisions  were  reflected  in  Figure  3.  The 
program  assessment  subsystem  had  two  families  of  decisions  identified: 
executive  (or  management)  decisions  and  policy  (or  governance)  decisions • 
No  decision  families  have  as  yet  been  identified  in  the  cost  assessment  sub- 
system. 

(2)  Component  2:    Structures  for  Decision  Making 

A  second  component  of  the  OCE-CBTE  assessment  system  is  the  structures 
developed  for  decision-making.    A  *^structure''  for  decision-making  is  the 
organizational  vehicle  or  mechanism  within  which  decision  making  occurs. 
These  structures  tend  to  be  synonomous  with  each  of  the  levels  of  consortia. 
On-line  decision  making  in  program  planning  with  students,  for  example, 
requires  relatively  informal  decision  making  structures  (see  Figure  3)  , 
However,  adjustment  in  program  planning  procedures  for  students,  or  the  redesign 
of  program  planning  procedures  for  students  require  relatively  formal  decision 
making  structures  (see  Table  2:    A  Decision  Map  for  Program  Adaptation).  The 
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Table  2:     a  DECISION  mP  FOR  PROGRAM  ADAPTATION 


MODEL 
C0>TPONENTS 


14AINTENANCE 
DECISIONS 


ADJIISWn-NT 
DECISIONS 


DESIGN 
DECISIONS 


Structure 


Participants 


Procedure 


Formal  Data 
Sources 


The  first  15  to  30 
minutes  of  the  weekly 
Elementary  Divsion 
staff  meetinf^ 

College  faculty  and 
asse55sment  staff 


Maintenance  level 
data  reviewed; 
meetinf^,  then 
opened  to  dis- 
cussion and  related 
problem  solvinj^ 


Program  Maintenance 
Survey :  adminis- 
tered to  a  inz 
sample  of  students 
and  school  super- 
visors 


A  two-hour  meeting 
each  month 


College  faculty; 
school  super- 
visors ;  students ; 
assessment  staff 


Adjustment  level 
data  reviewed; 
meetlnf^  then 
opened  to  dis- 
cussion and  re- 
lated problem 
solving 


Program  Adjustment 
Survey :  adminis- 
tered to  all  stu- 
dents and  college 
faculty,  and  a 
25%  sample  of 
school  super- 
visors 


Six  three-hour  seminars 
and  a  full-day  program 
plannin,J7  exercise  over 
the  course  of  a  term 

College  faculty;  school 
supervisors ;  college 
and  school  administra- 
tors; students;  assess- 
ment staff 

Adjustment  and  design 
level  data  reviewed  by 
selected  topics;  sem- 
inar then  opened  to 
discussion  and  related 
problem  solving.  Pro- 
gram planning  exercise 
focuses  upon  simulated 
program  related  deci- 
sion making 

Program  Design  Survey: 
administered  to  all 
students,  college 
faculty  and  school 
supervisors ,  and  se- 
lected college  and 
school  administrators; 
Program  Cost  Reports 
Selected  Interviews 
Student  Performance 
Data 
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The  management  plan  developed  to  gather  the  data  necessary*  for  the  decision 
making  structures  to  function  is  represented  in  Table  3:  A  Management  Plan 
for  Program  Assessment. 

(3)  Component  3:    Procedures  for  Decision  Making 

The  third  component  of  the  OCE-CBTE  assessment  system  specifies  who  is 
to  do  what,  when,  where  and  how  in  carrying  out  the  decision  making  process. 

(4)  Component  4:    Participants  in  Decision  Making 

Choice  of  participants  in  decision  making  is  governed  by  the  class,  level 
or  family  of  decisions  that  is  to  be  attended  to.     For  example,  if  a  decision 
is  a  policy  decision,  and  it  is  at  a  level  of  generality  that  affects  total 
program  operation,  then  all  major  participants  in  the  Program  were  repre- 
sented in  the  decision  making  process.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decision 
was  an  executive  decision  that  had  to  do  with  judging  the  adequacy  of  a 
particular  teaching  competency  that  is  being  demonstrated  by  a  particular 
student,  the  participants  may  be  only  a  school  supervisor  and  the  student 
involved. 

(5)  Component  5:    Data  Specification 

This  component  relates  to  making  the  data  in  the  form  and  available  at  the 
time  needed  by  the  participants  to  make  better  decisions  based  on  the  best 
data  available.    IVhile  it  is  true,  decisions  were  made  in  the  absence 
of  assessment  data,  the  Program  was  committed  to  the  principle  of  making 
decisions  based  on  assessment  data.    This  served  to  press  the  assessment  system 
to  design,  develop,  implement  and  test  instrument?  that  would  gather  data 
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Table  3:  A  TfANAGII'reNT  PLAN  FOR  PR0GRAI1  ASSESSMENT 

FALL  TRRl-t,  1973 


MAINTF.PANCI!: 

ADJUST?  lENT 

DESIGN 

SURVEY 

SURVEY 

sukv.:y^ 

Student 

Distributed  every 

Distributed  every 

Distributed  at  the. 

Wednesday  through 

4-6  weeks  to  all 

end  of  each  term 

regular  class  meet- 

students through 

to  all  students 

ings  and  collected 

regular  class  meet- 

through regular 

Thursday  A.M.  of 

ings.     They  will  be 

class  meetings. 

same  week.     A  sample 

completed  and  col- 

They will  be  com- 

of 1  or  2  students 

lected  during  same 

pleted  and  collec- 

from each  school  on 

class  period. 

ted  during  the 

a  rotating  basis. 

same  class  period. 

Collegp 

Distributed  every 

Distribi:ted  at  the 

Supervisor 

4-6  x^/eeks  to  all 

end  of  each  term  to 

college  super- 

all college  super- 

visors at  the 

visors  at  the  same 

same  time  that 

time  that  student 

student  surveys 

surveys  are  distri- 

are distributed. 

buted. 

School 

Supervisor 

Distributed  every 

Distributed  every 

Distributed  at  the 

Uednesday  to 

4-6  weeks  to  all 

end  of  each  term 

designated  students 

school  supervisors 

to  all  school  super- 

to take  to  desig- 

by students.  To 

visors  .     To  be  re- 

nated teachers . 

be  returned  the 

turned  the  following 

To  be  completed  on 

following  Xijeek  by 

week  by  students. 

Thursday  and  re- 

students. 

turned  to  evalua- 

tion staff  Friday 

A.!I.    The  sample 

will  match  that  of 

students • 

^    Design  interviews  will  also  be  conducted  at  the  end  of  each  term  with 
selected  teachers,  school  principals,  school  administrators  and  college 
administrators. 
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appropriate  to  the  '^families''  of  decisions  that  were  identified  during  pro- 
gram development  and  program  operation.     It  required  the  developers  of  the 
assessment  system  to  provide  the  data  information  to  the  decision  makers 
in  a  form  that  was  easily  understood  and  easily  applied  in  the  context  of 
a  particular  decision  when  it  was  in  the  process  of  being  made. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  data  specifications 
to  the  student  performance  subsection.    Because  the  student  was  to  be  free 
to  try  various  styles  of,  and  methodologies  of,  teaching  during  Level  1: 
Provisional  Trials,  no  formal  instruments  and  measures  were  developed.  The 
assessment  was  informal  and  direct  between  the  student  and  his  college  and/or 
classroom  supervisor.  '  ■ 

IVhen  the  student  indicated  he  was  ready  to  attempt  Level  2:  Lesson 
Teaching,  a  conference  was  held  between  the  student  and  his  college  and  class- 
room supervisors.    IVhen  all  agreed  that  the  student  was  ready,  the  student 
obtained  a  set  of  assessment  forms  for  Cluster  I:    Lesson  Planning  and 
Preparation;  Cluster  II:    Lesson  Presentation;  and  Cluster  III:  Lesson 
Assessment  and  Evaluation.    The  procedures  from  there  are  delineated  by 
Figure  3  on  p.  22-A.    The  college  supervisor  and  classroom  supervisor  assigned 
ratings  from  1  to  5  about  each  competency  within  the  clusters.  Sample 
indicators  were  supplied  on  the  form*    The  rater  was  to  indicate  which  ones 
of  these  indicators  and/or  list  of  other  indicators  he  used  to  assign  the 
ratings.    This  procedure  was  to  provide  at  least  two  separate  professional 
judgments  in  relation  to  each  of  the  three  Lesson  Teaching  demonstrations  that 
were  carefully  delimited  in  the  form  of  rating  scale  placements.     It  was  felt 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  request  to  record  indicator  statements  would  help 
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to  bring  about  objectivity  in  two  ways:    first,  it  would  force  raters  to 
^ink  about,  and  hopefully  identify,  the  indicators  used;  and  secondly,  a 
larger  list  of  indicators  could  be  compiled  from  different  raters  in  differ- 
ent settings  in  the  form  of  a  guide  to  train  additional  raters  when  the 
program  enlarged. 

The  ratings  given  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  standards  (discussed 
in  more  detail  below).    Ratings  were  assigned  for  one  particular  lesson. 
Standards  refer  to  the  quality  of  ratings  assigned  for  a  cluster  or  a  lesson 
or  a  level  for  a  student  to  be  judged  competent.    For  example,  in  Lesson 
Teaching,  one  standard  is  that  in  Cluster  I  "...every  item  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  plan  (as  indicated  in  the  assessment  form  for  Cluster  I)  has  been 
dealt  with  satisfactorily  (a  rating  of  2  or  better  on  a  scale  from  1  to  5) . 
This  standard  must  be  met  before  the  lesson  can  be  presented  to  children. 
If  a  plan  does  not  meet  this  standard  upon  its  initial  review,  it  must  be 
revised  until  it  does..     When  the  student  has  had  Cluster  I  approved,  has 
taught  the  lesson  and  been  assessed  with  Cluster  II  and  III,  he  sets  up  a 
second  formal  Teaching  Lesson,    The  standard  is  again  applied.    When  the  stu- 
dent has  completed  three  Lesson  Teaching  experiences  he  is  ready  to  be 
evaluated  for  Level  3:     Short  Term  Full  Responsibility  Teaching  C2-5  days). 
To  exit  from  Level  2,  he  must  meet  the  following  standards: 

~  evidence  of  favorable  performance  on  each  of  the  teaching 
functions  assessed  in  at  least  one  of  the 'three  lessons 
.  (this  means  that  at  least  one  lesson  has  to  have  all  parts 
rated  at  least  2  or  better  on  a  1  to  S  scale). 

-  evidence  of  favorable  performance  on  the  preponderance  of 
teaching  functions  assessed  in  the  three  lessons  presented. 
Preponderance  is  defined  here  to  mean  at  least  75%  of  the  ^' 
functions  assessed  in  the  course  of  the  three  lessons  pre- 
sented will  reflect  evidence  of  favorable  performance 
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(a  rating  of  2  or  better  on  a  1  to  5  scale},  and  no  more 
than  25%  of  the  functions  assessed  will  reflect  evidence  of 
unfavorable  performance  (a  letting  of  1  on  a,  scale  of  1  to  5)  . 
This  means  that  a  student  could  receive  a  rating  of  1  on 
several  of  the  competencies  in  Clusters  II  and  III,  but 
never  to  exceed  25%  of  the  ratings  received. 

When  the  data,  which  are  the  ratings  given  and  the  indicators  identified 
to  support  the  ratings,  are  collected,  then  conferences  are  held  to  deter- 
mine if  the  student  has  met  the  standards  and  what  his  next  program  step 
should  be:    recycling  through  the  present  level,  or  exit,  and  enter  a  higher 
level  of  training.    This  discussion  introduces  the  next   component  of  the 
assessment  system. 

(6)    Component  6;    Performance  Standards 

Performance  standards  for  the  assessment  system  were  derived.    These  are 
a  set  of  criterial  statements  for  program  operation  that  serve  as  guides  to 
adaptive  decision  making  in  relation  to  the  program.    Such  standards  permitted 
those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Program  to  know  whether  or  not  a 
program  is  doing  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  or  achieving  what  it  is  supposed 
to  achieve,  and  thereby  knowing  whether  program  adaptations  were  or  were  not 
needed.    It  was  determined  that  unless  the  standards  were  referred  to  in 
reviewing  Program  performance  at  whatever  leve  and  unless  there  v;ere  data  to 
show  how  the  Program  in  fact  performed  in  relation  to  the  standards  set  for  it, 
the  standards  set  and/or  the  data  collected  were  of  little  use. 

The  development  and  application  of  standards  led  us  to  respect  the 
subtlety  and  complexity  of  the  concept  as  indicated  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion: 

ERIC 
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Another  aspect  of  the  meaning  of  competency  that  had 
to  be  unraveled  before  progress  could  be  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  assessment  system  :vas  the  matter  of  performance 
standards.    Tliis  was  a  particularly  troublesome  concept  for 
it  was  imbedded  in  both  the  nature  of  the  competency  to  be 
demonstrated  and  the  context  in  which  it  was  to  be  demon- 
strated.   For  example,  defining  the  objectives  of  instruc- 
tion was  a  competency  to  be  demonstrated,  but  there  is 
nothing  inherent  in  that  competency  descriptor  that  speaks 
to  the  quality  expected  [standard)  in  its  performance.  It 
also  makes  no  reference  to  the  context  in  which  performance 
is  to  take  place.    This  is  equa-ly  troublesome  since  the 
performance  standards  for  defining  the  objectives  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  context  of  lesson  teaching  may  be  considerably 
different  tlian  in  the  context  of  short-term  full  responsi- 
bility teaching.    Because  of  this  interdependency  of 
competency  descriptor,  the  context  in  which  a  competency  is  to 
be  demonstrated  and  the  performance  standard  set  for  its  demon- 
stration, the  task  of  becoming  clear  as  to  what  the  assessment 
system  was  to  do  and  how  it  was  to  do  it  was  more  difficult 
than  anticipated. 

Another  level  of  subtlety  and  complexity  emerged  in  re- 
lation to  performance  standards  as  the  assessment  system 
developed.    This  was  the  distinction  that  had  to  be  drara 
between  performance  ratings  and  performnnce  standards.  As 
the  system  was  planned  initially  it  was  anticipp.ted  that 
performance  standards  would  apply  to  each  competency  that 
was  being  assessed.    As  the  system  evolved  it  wns  discovered 
that  applying  the  concept  of  performance  standards  at  that 
level  of  detail  was  simply  not  functional.    Ratings  of  per- 
formance had  to  be  applied  at  that  leA'^el,  i.e.,  at  the  level 
of  each  competency  descriptor,  but  it  turned  out  that  per- 
formance standards  seei/ied  to  apply  best  to  performance  with- 
in a  particular  demonstration  context.    Thus,  as  the  system 
evolved  during  the  first  year  of  program  operation,  perform- 
ance standards  came  to  apply  to  performance  patterns  across 
competencies  within  particular  demonstration  contexts,  rather 
than  to  individual  competency  demonstrations. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  difficulties  the  OCE-CBTE  developed  a  fun 
tional  set  of  standards  for  student  performance.  Program  performance  and 
Program  cost. 

IVhile  no  claim  is  made  for  their  quality  or  endurance,  illustrative 
standards  are  presented  as  follows: 
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STANDARDS  FOR  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE 
IN  LESSON  TEACHING 


evidence  of  favorable  performance  on  each  of  the  teaching 
functions  assessed  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  lessons 
presented; 

evidence    of  favorable  performance  on  the  preponderance  of 
teaching  functions  assessed  in  the  three  lessons  presented. 
Preponderance  is  defined  here  to  mean  at  least^*75%  of  the 
functions  assessed  in  the  course  of  the  three  lessons  pre- 
sented will  reflect  evidence  of  favorable  performance,  and 
no  more  than  25%  of  the  functions  assessed  will  reflect  evi- 
dence of  enfavorable  performance, 

STANDARDS  FOR  PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE  (TO  BE  APPLIED  AT 
THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  PROGRAM  OPERATION) 

all  students  enrolled  in  the  program,  and  who  remain  in 
the  program  for  the  two  terms  allotted,  will  qualify  to 
engage  in  formal  lesson  preparation  and  presentation; 

at  least  75%  of  the  students  who  engage  in  lesson  pre- 
paration and  presentation  will  perform  to  the  standards 
set  for  those  activities  in  the  minimum  of  three  lessons. 
At  least  95%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program,  and 
who  remain  in  it,  will  perform  to  the  standards  set  for 
lesson  preparation  and  presentation  before  the  two  terms 
allotted  to  the  program  close; 

at  least  75%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program  will 
qualify  to  enter  short-term,  full  responsibility  teaching, 
and  at  least  75%  of  those  who  engage  in  such  teaching  will 
perform  to  the  standards  set  for  it; 

program  staff  and  administrators  (both  college  and  school) 
will  judge  the  program  upon  its  completion  to  be  sufficiently 
worthwhile  and  sufficiently,  free  of  problems  that  its  con- 
tinuation is  recommended. 


STANDARDS  FOR  PROGRAM  COST 

the  cost  of  operating  the  experimental,  competency  based 
elementary  teacher  education  program  will  not  exceed  the 
monies  available  to  the  college  for  its  operation  from 
regular  sources  of  revenue. 

(For  the  complete  set  of  Standards,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Appendix  F:    Program  Standards,) 
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b.    Functions  of  the  Assessment  Program 

Five  functions  were  developed  to  operationalize  the  Assessment  Program. 

CI)    The  Data  Collection  Function  was  guided  by  three  principles: 

.  the  kind  and  amount  of  data  collected  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  directives  of  the  data  specifications  component; 

.  the  methodologies  employed  in  collecting  data  must  yield 
measures  that  are  reliable,  valid,  sensitive,  etc.; 

.  the  methodologies  employed  in  collecting  and  reducing  data 
must  be  cost  effective. 

(2)  The  Data  Reduction  Function  operated  on  the  collected  data  to  reduce, 
order,  and  summarize  it  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  usable  for  the  decision  makers. 

(3)  The  Data  Storage  Function.    At  this  time  only  summary  measures  of 
competency  demonstration  are  maintained  in  two  forms:    a  computer  prepared 
competency  demonstration  profile  to  be  used  as  a  second  transcript  by  the  student; 
and  a  competency  demonstration  summary  that  is  maintained  for  purposes  of 
research.    The  summary  data  form  for  the  Lesson  Teaching  phase  of  the  OCE-CBTE 
Program  appears  below  as  Table  4:    "Research  Summary.    Lesson  Preparation  and 
Presentation.** 

The  translation  of  this  information  to  the  computer  permitted  a  series 
of  methodological  studies  to  be  undertaken  on  the  adequacy  of  the  measures 
coming  from  the  system  and  preliminary  work  was  able  to  be  done  in  preparation 
of  competency  profiles. 

(4)  The  Data  Retrieval  and  Distribution  Function  became  extremely  critical 
to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  assessment  system.    With  the  preparation 

of  data  specifications,  indicated  above,  problems  of  who  was  to  get  what,  when 
and  in  what  form  was  essentially  eliminated.  However,  early  in  the  program  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need  to  accompany  all  data  summaries  with  a 
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cover  sheet  that  both  interprets  the  implications  of  the  data  set  for  a  par- 
ticular decision  and  identifies  questions  raised  by  tlie  data  that  bear  upon 
the  decision  to  be  made.    A  second  practice  became  established  of  having  the 
data  summaries  presented  orally  at  the  beginning  of  a  decision  making  session 
by  a  person  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  data. 

(5)    The  final  function  developed  was  that  of  System  Management  and 
Governance >    The  complexity  of  the  assessment  program,  and  the  critical 
nature  and  importance  of  the  assessment  system  to  the  OCE-CBTE  Program,  indi- 
cate that  there  is  as  much  need  for  manpower,  consumable  resources  and  space 
for  the  Assessment  System  as  there  is  for  the  Instructional  System.     It  is 
estimated  from  the  DCE  experience  that  the  assessment  system  will  require 
10  to  25%  of  the  resources  allocated  to  instruction  in  order  to  operate. 
However,  as  the  results  indicate  below  in  regard  to  the  six  components  and 
five  functions  of  the  Assessment  System  utilized  for  the  OCE-CBTE  Program,  it 
represents  a  necessary  and  central  component  of  the  entire  operation:  because 
of  its  contribution  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Program  and  its  poten- 
tial contribution  to  research  on  the  practice  of  teaching. 

In  summary,  the  OCE  Assessment  System  was  not  by  nature  formative  or  \ 
summative^    It  was  viewed  as  a  Decision  Serving  Information  System*    It  was 
further  viewed  as  research  oriented.    However,  research  programs  should  be 
designed  as  by-products  of  assessment  systems,  rather  than  the  reverse,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  carefully  and  selectively! adding  to  an  assessment  system 
the  properties  of  design  and  measurement  that  make  the  data  that  emerge  from  / 
the  system  functional  within  both  a  research  and  a  decision  making  context. 
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4 .    Personnel  and  Budget 

The  personnel    involved  in  the  OGE  program  are  those  assigned  to  teach 
courses  in  educational  psychology,  general  methods  of  elementary  teaching, 
and  special  methods  of  teaching  the  basic  school  subjects  such  as  art, 
mathematics,  music,  reading,  social  studies,  health,  and  physical  education. 
The  courses  in  educational  psychology  and  in  general  methods  are  scheduled 
as  a  single  course  and  taught  by  teams  of  two  or  three  instructors;  and  the 
special  methods  courses  in  Art,  Music,  P<E.,  Health,  and  Math  are  scheduled 
30  as  to  coincide  in  time  and  seqiience.    Whereas  in  past  years  the  students 
enrolled  were  able  to  take  classes  in  other  subject  areas  while  they  were 
snrolled  in  the  professional  courses,  beginning  in  1972-73  a  special  scheduling 
arrangement  was  created  wliich  permitted  the  students  to  enroll  in  all  pro- 
fessional courses  simultaneously  in  two  consecutive  quarters  (18  quarter  hours 
per  term).    The  special  scheduling  arrangement  was  continued  for  all  six  of 
the  Elementary  "Blocks^'  .s(:arting  throughout  the  1073-74  year.    Two  Elementary 
!J.l'K:ks  be.i;in  each  quarter  and  extend  over  two  quarters.    Appr-j   imately  250 
students  will  he  involved  throughout  the  1973-74  year.    The  methods  and  evalua- 
tive materials  developed  during  1972-73  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  entire 
elementary  education  division  faculty  of  11  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  college  faculty  and  administrators  indicated  above, 
23  public  school  teachers  who  act  as  supervisors,  were  directly  involved  in 
the  Experimental  Teacher  Hdncation  Program.    During  the  1973-74  year  approxi- 
mately 125  public  school  teachers  and  20  administrators  will  be  involved. 
Although  the  degree  of  involvement  of  public  school  teachers,  students,  admini- 
stratorsj  and  researchers  in  Program  Development  and  Adaptation  is  not  so  ' 
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extensive  as  it  vfas  during  the  developmental  1972-73  phase,  they  are  still 
involved  to  a  considerable  extent ►    This  year  it  is  felt  that  extensive 
involvement  of  all  concerned  is  not  so  much  needed  because  the  materials  and 
procedures  have  been  substantially  developed  and  are  simply  being  refined  and 
adapted  for  wider  use.    The  public  school  faculty  and  the  college  faculty 
members  involved  in  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  will  be  divided  into  six  teams  or 
Level  1  consortia. 

Administrative  coordination  for  the  interdepartmental  program  first  came 
directly  from  the  office  of  the  dean  of  faculty  and  from  the  Teaching  Research 
Division,    The  dean  of  faculty  devoted  approximately  .25  FTE  to  the  1972-73 
effort.    This  involvement  provided  the  support  and  energy  necessary  to  move 
the  Experimental  Teacher  Education  Program  ahead  at  a  much  faster  rate  of 
development  and  implementation.    Coordination  was  provided  through  meetings 
with  departmental  chairmen,  the  college-wide  curricula  committees,  and  the 
Teacher  Education  Committee,    Leadership  was  provided  to  initiate,  organize 
and  conduct  consortia  activities  at  Levels  2,  3  and  4.    Currently,  the  inter- 
departmental effort  does  not  require  coordination  from  a  central  office. 

A  research  professor  from  the  Teaching  Research  Division  devoted  approxi- 
mately .67  FTE  to  the  Experimental  Teacher  Education  Program  in  order  to 
direct  the  Assessment  System  and  to  provide  expertise  for  Program  adaptation 
and  design.    This  effort  provided  the  leadership  necessary  to  move  such  a 
critical  aspect  of  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  forward  as  the  Assessment  System  proved 
to  be. 

Presently  the  dean  of  faculty  and  the  representative  from  the  Teaching 
Research  Division  are  contributing  their  time  and  effort  in  continuing  efforts  to 
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gain  financial  support  through  grants  for  educational  research  endeavors  on 
competency  based  teacher  education,  and  on  the  development  of  a  consortium  of 
public  school  districts,  professional  teacher  organizations,  and  colleges. 
The  consortium  will  add  further  support  to  the  efforts  of  OCE  to  provide  appro- 
priate field  experiences  for  students  in  the  elementary  teacher  education 
program. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Table  5:     ^'Resources  Utilized  in  the  First  ^ 
Year  of  the  ETE  Program"  for  a  summary  of  the  personnel  involved.  The 
OCE-CBTE  Program  was  guided  by  the  principle  that  the  costs  involved  would  be    |  V- 
within  those  regularly  available  to  the  Program.    The  costs  indicated  in  / 
Table      in  dollar  amounts  and  the  PTE  represented  by  the  Assessment  Faculty 
represent  the  costs  to  the  Program  above  those  normally  available  to  the 
Program. 

The  next  section  of  the  report  summarizes  the  findings  of  the  OCE-CBTE 
Program  to  date. 
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C.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  OCE-CBTn  PROGRAM  TO  DATE 


Evaluation  of  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  was  conducted  while  the  Program 
was  in  process  during  Fall  Quarter  of  1972  and  Winter  Quarter  of  1973. 
Evaluation  was  continued  during  Spring  Quarter  of  1973  by  a  team  representing 
the  public  schools  that  were  involved  in  the  Program,  the  college  faculty 
involved  and  supplemented  by  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Division,  college  and  school  administration,  and  research  faculty. 
In  general,  the  result  of  the  evaluation  effort  was  a  strong  recommendation 
to  expand  the  Experimental  Teacher  Education  Program  to  include  all  the 
students  at  the  pre-student  teaching  phase  of  their  training  for  the  1973-74 
year  • 

That  decision  involved  a  greater  number  of  students  and  faculty  than 
was  associated  with  the  1972-73  ETh2  Program.    Forty  three  students  entered  the 
program.    Two  full  time  education  faculty,  six  qxiarter  to  full  time  faculty 
from  related  subject  matter  areas,  forty  three  school  supervisors,  and  an 
equivalent  of  one  full  time  specialist  in  measurement  and  evaluation  staffed 
the  program.    The  program  was  limited  to  the  pre-student  teaching  aspects  of 
professional  preparation,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  two  terms  (fall  and 
winter) .    Students  received  36  hours  of  college  credit  when  they  inet  the 
requirements  of  the  program. 

1,    Development  of  the  Assessment  System 

A  relatively  limited  set  of  developmental  goals  were  set  for  the  assess- 
ment system  during  the  first  year  of  program  operation.    The  decision  was  made 
to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  those  aspects  of  the  system  that  would 
permit  the  assessment  of  teaching  competencies  in  ongoing  school  settings  at 
the  pre-certification  level,  moving  if  time  permitted  to  the  development  of 
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competency  assessment  procedures  at  the  level  of  Initial  certification.  As 
the  year  progressed,  this  turned  out  to  mean,  operationally,  the  development 
of  an  assessment  system  that  functioned  at  two  levels  of  competency  demonstra- 
tion.   Lesson  teaching  is  the  first  and  simplest  context  within  which 
teaching  competency  is  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  program.    Short  term,  full 
responsibility  teaching  is  the  next  simplest  context  for  competency  demonstra- 
tion, and  serves  as  the  staging  context  for  student  teaching.    Short  term 
teaching  can  be  engaged  in  only  after  competency  has  been  demonstrated  in 
lesson  teaching,  and  student  teaching  can  be  engaged  only  after  competency 
has  been  demonstrated  in  short  term  teaching. 

A  third  demonstration  context  received  some  attention  during  the  year, 
but  not  as  much  as  the  first  two  contexts  that  have  been  described.    This  was 
a  student  teaching  equivalency  demonstration  context.  Successful  performance 
in  the  student  teaching  equivalency  context  was  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
level  of  teaching  competency  required  to  receive  Initial  certification. 

As  the  assessment  system  now  stands,  it  represents  little  more  than  a 
beginning  of  the  system  that  ultimately  must  evolve.    Two  major  components 
of  the  system  have  been  developed,  and  a  third  started,  but  all  of  these  have 
undergone  major  revision  in  preparation  for  the  second  year  of  program  opera- 
tion.   Undoubtedly,  they  will  undergo  at  least  one  more  major  revision  before 
they  stabilize.    In  addition  to  the  revision  of  what  has  already  been  developed, 
however,  the  system  must  be  extended  to  cover  the  assessment  of  competency 
for  purposes  of  Initial,  Basic  and  Standard  certification.    This  represents 
a  major  developmental  undertaking  for  as  the  Process  Standards  now  read 

■'^The  recently  adopted  Process  Standards  for  educational  personnel  development 
in  Oregon  call  for  three  levels  of  certification.    Initial,  Basic,  and  Standard. 
Competency  demonstration  is  required  at  all  three  levels  of  certification.  As 
level  of  certification  progresses  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  increase 
in  number  and  kind,  and  performance  standards  increase  in  difficulty. 
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Initial  certification  requires  competency  demonstration  in  a  two  to  five  week 
full  responsibility  teaching  situation  (student  teaching),  Basic  Certification 
requires  competency  demonstration  in  a  one  to  three  term  full  responsibility 
teaching  situation  (intern  or  protected  f irt  year  teaching) ,  and  Standard 
certification  requires  competency  demonstration in  a  two  to  three  year  full 
responsibility  teaching  situation  after  the  Basic  Certificate  has  been 
received . 

Finally,  the  system  must  be  extended  to  cover  the  knowledges  and  skills 
assumed  to  be  needed  to  perform  effectively  as  a  teacher.    This  includes 
knowledges  and  skills  in  the  various  subject  matter  areas  of  professional 
education  as  well  as  those  in  the  subject  matter  areas  to  be  taught. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  outline  that  the  work  that  remains  on  the 
assessment  system  far  exceeds  the  work  that  has  been  done.    Ifliat  has  been 
accomplished  thus  far  represents  only  the  foundation  of  the  system  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  long  run  to  implement  the  kind  of  competency  based  teacher 
education  program  that  is  desired  at  the  college,  or  that  reflects  fully  the 
specifications  of  the  Comfield  model  or  the  new  Oregon  Process  Standards,  The 
work  that  has  been  done  represents  a  beginning,  however,  for  the  basic  outline 
of  the  system  has  been  established  and  several  of  its  many  components  have  been 
developed  and  tested.    We  are  at  least  on  the  way,  and  that  is  more  than  could 
be  said  a  year  ago. 

2.    Effectiveness  of  the  Assessment  System  in  Operation 

In  order  to  determine  how  well  the  assessment  system  was  working  in  the 
context  of  the  experimental  program  analyses  were  made  of  the  various  student 
applications  of  the  system,  the  completeness  of  information  coming  from  the 
system,  the  trustworthiness  of  that  information,  etc.    Studies  of  this  nature 
were  carried  out  midway  through. the  program  and  then  again  at  its  completion. 
The  data  reported  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow  are  based  on  these  analyses. 
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Of  the  43  students  that  enrolled  formally  in  the  experimental  program, 
42  attempted  lesson  teaching  and  38  of  these  met  the  performance  standards 
set  for  that  demonstration  context.    All  38  o£  these  students  then  attempted 
short  term  full  responsibility  teaching,  and  34  of  them  met  the  performance 
standards  set  for  that  context.    On  the  basis  of  these  figures  approximately 
three  fourths  of  the  students  who  entered  the  program  met  competency  demon- 
stration requirements  for  exit  from  it,  and  thereby  met  entry  requirements 
for  student  teaching.    Five  of  the  thirty  four  students,  however,  challenged 
student  teaching  through  the  student  teaching  equivalency  demonstration,  and 
three  of  those  five  were  judged  competent  at  the  level  of  Initial  certification 

Taken  at  face  value  these  data  would  suggest  that  the  assessment  sytem 
was  working  well.    In  some  respects  that  is  a  fair  judgment,    A  larger 
proportion  of  students  dropped  or  were  dropped  from  the  experimental  program 
than  is  typically  the  case  in  the  non-experimental  form  of  the  program. 
College  and  school  supervisory  staff  also  reported  that  the  evaluations  that 
they  were  able  to  make  of  student's  performance  were  sharper  and  more  detailed 
than  they  had  ever  been  able  to  make  before.    Strff  also  reported  that  the 
data  base  provided  by  the  ratings  facilitated  greatly  instructional  activi- 
ties that  accompanied  the  supervisory  process. 

Two  other  sets  of  data,  however,  force  caution  in  interpreting  how  well 
the  system  worked.    The  first  is  a  set  of  data  that  has  to  do  with  the 
conscientiousness  of  performance  rating  and  documentation  by  various  evaluators 
These  data  are  summarized  in  Tables  5  and  6,  and  are  informative  on  a  number 
of  counts.    First,  it  is  immediately  clear  that  the  rating  forms  were  not 
applied  in  all  cases,  and  often  times  when  applied  they  were  not  attended  to 
completely.    Second,  plans  are  rated  more  consistently  and  more  completely 
than  presentations.    Third,  the  conscientiousness  of  rating  and  documentation 
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Table   5     flomplateness  of  Ratlnp,g  on  Comnetency  In 
[,csson  Pianninf*  and  Presentation 


Klenients  Rated 


Plans 

-  all  elements  rated 

Lesson  1 
Lesson  2 
Lesson  3 

•  some  elements  rated 
Lesson  1 
Lesson  2 
Lesson  3 

-  no  elements  rated 

Lesson  I 
Lesson  2 
Lesson  3 

Pri'.scntations 

-  a]l  eleirents  rated 

Lesson  1 
Lesson  2 
Lesson  3 

-  some  elements  rated 

Lesson  1 
Lesson  2 
Lesson  3 

-  no  elements  rated 

Lesson  1 
Lesson  2 
Lesson  3 


^  Colleyre 
Supcrvls_or_ 


(N=68) 


20 
17 


7 
1 
1 


1 
0 
0 


16 
7 
3 


3 
1 
1 


II 
12 
15 


School 
Supt^rvlsnr 


(M=96) 


30 
23 
27 


3 
6 
2 


3 
1 
1 

(11=0/4) 


19 
1.7 


3 


10 

q 


CoTitent 
Spec  ialis  t 


(N=20) 


3 
7 

4 


1 
2 
0 


1 

2 

0 

OJ=20) 


1 
2 

0 


0 

1 

0 


4 
8 
4 


Table  6 

Completieness  of  T^^atings  for 
Full  Responsibility  Teaching 

Short  Term, 

Elements  Rated 

HoUef^e 
Supervisor 

Scliool 
Supt?rvlsor 

Content 
Specialist 

Plans 

(H=24) 

(N=29) 

(N=l) 

-  all  elements  rated 

-  some  elements  rated 
■  no  elements  rated 

18 
4 
2 

28 
1 

1 

Presentations 

(11=24) 

(N=28) 

-  all  elene^.tfj  rated 

-  some  elements  rated 
j^j^^"   no  elements  rated 

1 
3 

20 

16 
9 
4 

1 

varied  by  class  of  rater,  with  the  school  supervisors  generally  being  the 
most  conscientious  about  filling  out  the  forms  completely.    Finally  very 
few  content  sp^?cialists  from  the  college  faculty  applied  the  forms  to  either 
plans  or  presentations,  and  when  they  did  they  were  not  overly  conscientious 
about  their  use. 

If  taken ^at  face  value  these  data  would  suggest  that  the  assessment 
system  was  essentially  nonfunctional.    This  would  be  an  over-interpretation, 
however,  for  while  the  application  of  the  system  obviously  left  much  to  be 
desired  the  dat^i  that  appear  in  Tables  5  and  6  have  a  number  of  explanations. 
First,  the  system  was  instigated  with  essentially  no  staff  preparation* 
Second,  some  items  v/ithin  the  system  were  badly  in  need  of  revision,  and  as 
a  consequence  many  evaluators  simply  chose  to  omit  them  and  deal  only 
with  those  that  made  sense  or  were  able  to  be  managed.    Third,  the  supervisory 
load  on  the  college  staff  became  so  heavy  near  the  end  of  the  program  that  they 
were  essentially  unable  to  meet  the  demands  that  were  placed  upon  them. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  high  proportion  of  ratings  missing  in  the  second 
and  third  lesson  presentations,  and  in  the  short  term  full  responsibility 
teaching  situation.    Finally,  no  expectations  were  established  nor  held  in 
the  program  for  content  specialists  to  apply  the  system  to  either  plans 
or  presentations.    Students  were  free  to  ask  their  participation  in  the  rating 
process  if  desired,  or  content  specialists  could  ask  to  become  involved 
in  assessing  a  plan  or  the  performance  of  a  particular  student,  but  this 
was  not  a  matter  that  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  program. 

In  some  respects,  then,  given  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  the 
development  and  application  of  the  system,  it  is  possible  to  be  delighted 
with  the  extent  of  the  system's  application  and  the  conscientiousness  with 
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which  it  was  applied.    The  data  are  particularly  encouraging  in  this  regard 
for  school  supervisors. 

Three  additional  sets  of  data  support  a  sense  of  hopefulness  about  the 
system  and  its  Operation  in  the  context  of  the  experimental  program.  The 
first  deals  with  a  set  of  analyses  that  were  carried  out  to  determine  the 
sensitivity  of  the  ratings.    Two  kinds  of  sensitivity  indicators  were  used, 
the  extent  to  which  competency  performance  measures  varied  for  an  individual 
student,  and  the  extent  to  which  performance  profiles  varied  across  students. 
The  assumption  underlying  both  analyses  was  that  in  most  cases  variability 
should  be  found  in  individual  competency  demonstrations  within  the  profile 
of  any  single  student,  and  that  there  should  be  variations  in  competency 
profiles  across  students.    It  was  further  assumed  that  if  such  variability 
were  observed  this  could  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  measures. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  were  in  the  direction  desired.  While 
some  students  were  found  to  vary  relatively  little  in  the  competencies  demon- 
strated, most  students  varied    considerably.    More  importantly,  they  tended 
to  vary  in  all  possible  ways.    For  example,  some  students  were  consistently 
high  across  performance  measures,  some  consistently  low,  and  some  both  high 
and  low.    Similar  variability  was  found  between  students. 

The  second  set  of  data  that  are  ecnouraging  of  the  system's  potential 
deals  with  the  extent  of  agreement  on  ratings  of  student  performance  between 
independent  raters.    A  number  of  analyses  of  this  kind  were  made,  though 
obviously  they  were  limited  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  data  as  reflected  in 
Tables  5  and  6.   Nevertheless,  by  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  the  program 
twenty  two  lesson  plans  and  twelve  lesson  presentations  were  found  that  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  permit  interrater  agreements  to  be  calculated.  On 
the  basis  of  these  calculations  level  of  agreement  was  approximately  80%  for 
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the  J.tems  rated  in  lesson  plans  and  75%  for  the  items  rated  on  lesson 
presentations.    No  interrater  agreements  were  calculated  for  short  term 
teaching. 

The  third  set  of  data  that  are  encouraging  deals  with  rating  patterns 
of  evaluators.    In  these  analyses  evaluator  ratings  across  students  were 
the  basis  for  comparison,  and  were  analyzed  independently  of  the  students  on 
which  the  ratings  were  made.    Pattern  analyses  were  run  that  compared 
a)  college  and  school  supervisors  ratings,  b)  one  college  evaluator's  ratings 
with  the  ratings  of  another,  c)  ratings  provided  by  school  supervisors  in 
one  school  with  those  of  another,  and  d)  ratings  provided  by  content 
specialists  with  those  provided  by  both  college  and  school  supervisors. 
By  and  large  these  analyses  showed  that  while  there  was  some  tendency  on  the 
part  of  all  evaluators  to  skew  the  ratings  toward  the  upper  scale  values,  and 
some  tendency  for  rating  patterns  to  reflect  the  individuals  doing  the  rating, 
for  example,  one  college  supervisor  will  tend  to  rate  higher  or  with  less 
variability  than  another,  overall  rating  patterns  tend  to  be  roughly  equiva- 
lent .    This  is  especially  the  case  as  ratings  being  compared  increase  in 
their  generality  or  larger  numbers  of  ratings  are  compared. 

This  last  point  is  illustrated  by  the  histograms  presented  as  Figures 
5  and  6.    Figure  5  shows  the  rating  patterns  of  two  college  supervisors  for 
competence  in  classroom  management  in  the  context  of  lesson  teaching.    Figure  6 
shows  the  rating  patterns  of  all  college  supervisors  and  all  school  supervisors 
for  the  same  measure.    Even  though  one  would  expect  greater  similarity 
between  the  two  college  supervisors  than  between  college  and  school  supervisors, 
this  was  not  the  case.    The  greater  similarity  in  rating  patterns  reflected 
in  Figure  ^  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  large  numbers  entering 
the  picture* 
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There  tended  to  be  less  variability  in  rating  patterns  around  plans  on 
the  part  of  all  evaluators  than  around  presentations. 

As  indicated  throughout  this  discussion,  the  data  on  system  performance 
are  both  encouraging  and  discouraging.    On  the  encouraging  side  there  is 
evidence  that  the  measures  provide  reasonably  sensitive  discriminations  in 
relation  to  puyil  performance  and  that,  raters  tend  to  provide  reasonably 
similar  ratings  when  observing  the  same  students  and  reasonably  similar 
patterns  of  ratings  when  observing  across  students.    Add  to  this  the  feelings 
on  the  part  of  both  college  and  school  supervisors  that  the  data  that  come 
from  the  system  help  them  make  better  judgments  about  competence  and  provide 
better  instructional  help  than  has  heretofore  been  possible,  there  is  reason 
to  be  hopeful  about  the  potential  of  the  system.     It  should  also  be  noted  on 
the  hopeful  side  that  both  college  and  school  supervisors  indicated  strong 
support  for  the  continued  use  and  further  development  of  the  assessment  system, 
and  that  its  use  is  not  impossibly  expensive.     (For  a  more  complete  review 
of  the  data  and  its  analysis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  G:  Documents 
Relating  to  Evaluation  of  the  Assessment  System). 

All  things  considered,  these  are  reasonably  encouraging  data.    On  the 
discouraging  side,  however,  there  is  evidence  that  if  the  system  is  to  function 
effectively,  and  if  the  measures  are  to  be  of  a  quality  that  permits  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  them,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  Major 
revisions  within  the  system  itself  must  be  made  and  an  effective  procedure 
be  devised  to  assure  care  in  its  application.     It  is  to  the  proposed  modifica- 
tions in  the  system  for  the  coming  year  that  we  now  turn. 

3.    The  Approach  Taken  to  Measurement 

Major  refinements  have  been  made  in  the  approach  to  the  measurement  of 
teaching  competency  for  the  coming  year,  though  the  approach  is  still  one 
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that  involves  ratings.    Seven  major  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rating 
system: 

.  all  ratings  are  made  in  terms  of  a  five  point  scale  (during  the 
first  year  teaching  plans  were  rated  on  a  three  point  scale  while 
teaching  performance  was  rated  on  a  five  point  scale) 

,  ratings  are  provided  only  for  coTiipetencies  and  competency  clusters 
(ratings  were  required  during  the  first  year  of  the  program  for 
the  items  that  elaborated  a  competency  as  well) 

,  all  ratings  are  to  be  recorded  by  entering  a  numerical  score  in 
a  box  opposite  the  competency  or  competency  cluster  to  be  rated, 
rather  than  marking  a  position  on  a  continuous  scale  (it  is 
anticipated  that  this  procedure  will  force  more  care  or  atten- 
tion to  be  given  each  individual  judgment  and  its  recording) 

.  the  rating  scale  positions  are  more  carefully  anchored  in  the 
attributes  that  define  each  scale  position 

.  examples  of  the  indicators  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  arriving 
at  a  particular  rating  scale  judgment  have  been  provided  on  the 
rating  form 

.  the  rating  forms  have  been  revised  so  that  they  invite  easier  re- 
cording of  the  indicators  used  in  arriving  at  a  particular  judgment 

,  all  competency  statements,  and  the  items  that  are  intended  to 
define  them,  have  been  edited  and  field  tested  for  their  clarity 
and  meaning. 

In  combination  these  changes  axe  designed  to  make  the  rating  process  both  more 
manageable  and  discriminating. 

The  revised  forms  as  a  whole  have  not  as  yet  been  field  tested,  but  initial 
reactions  to  them  by  college  and  school  supervisory  staff  have  been  most  en- 
couraging.    (For  a  complete  view  of  the  ^^evolution*'  of  the  forms  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Appendix  H:    Evolution  of  Cluster  Forms.)    A  complete  set  of 
the  Cluster  Forms  in  use  at  this  time  are  included  in  Appendix  I:  Cluster 
Forms  in  Use  for  1973-74. 

One  further  change  has  been  made  in  the  assessment  forms  that  is  of  major 
consequence.    This  is  their  organization  by  the  source  of  indicators  relied 
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upon  in  raaking  judgments  about  the  competencies  being  rated.  Accordingly 
Planning  and  Preparation  functions,  arrd  Achievement  Display  Functioris'P are 
judged  in  terms  of  products  of  a  teacher's  behavior;  Performance  of  Assessment 
functions  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  a  teacher \s  behavior  per  se;  and  Performance 
of  Instructional  functions  and  the  Enhancing  of  Interpersonal  Relations  are 
judged  both  on  the  basis  of  teacher  behavior  and  pupil  behavior-    These  dis- 
tinctions will  be  noted  in  both  the  directions  given  to  evaluators  and  in  the 
sample  indicators. 

4 .     Data  Management  and  Utilization 

As  yet  (July,  1973)  the  specific  data  management  and  utilization  procedures 
to  be  implemented  during  the  second  year  of  the  program  have  not  been  established, 
though  a  set  of  quality  assurance  procedures  have  been  agreed  to  and  an  exten- 
sive program  of  research  on  the  quality  of  the  measures  coming  from  the  assess- 
ment system  is  being  prepared.    Specific  procedures  for  the  distribution  and 
collection  of  forms,  for  the  utilization  of  the  information  contained  on  the 
forms  for  instructional  purposes,  and  for  the  utilization  of  that  information 
for  decision  purposes  relative  to  movement  from  one  demonstration  context  to  the 
next,  are  still  to  be  defined, 

Taking  steps  to  insure  the  quality  of  the  measures  obtained  through  the 
assessment  system  is  particularly  critical  in  the  coming  year  because  of  expanded 
use.    Fifteen  college  supervisors,  up  to  three  hundred  students  and  school  super- 
visors, and  a  dozen  or  so  content  specialists  will  be  applying  the  system 
throughout  a  half  dozen  school  districts.    Well  defined  quality  assurance  pro- 
cedures must  be  implemented  if  the  data  coming  from  the  various  users  of  the 
system  are  to  be  at  all  trustworthy* 
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Two  strategies  make  up  the  quality  assurance  plan.    First,  it  calls  for  a 
careful  inservice  education  program  to  be  provided  on  system  usage.  Second, 
it  calls  for  systematic  checks  on  the  quality  of  ratings  being  made.  These 
checks  will  be  made  midway  through  each  term  that  the  program  is  offered,  and 
at  tlie  end  of  each  term.    Inservice  programs  will  be  designed  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  obtained  through  these  checks,  and  data  management  procedures 
will  be  elaborated  as  needed.     The  research  that  is  planned  on  the  quality  of 
the  measures  follows  the  same  general  lines  as  the  research  pursued  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  though  it  will  be  extended  in  quality  and  scope. 
One  addition  will  be  the  systematic  study  of  indicator  usage.    The  computer 
programs  needed  to  carry  out  such  research  have  been  developed  and  tested  so 
the  results  of  these  studies  will  be  able  to  be  acted  upon  as  the  program 
progresses • 

5 .    Summary  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Assessment  System 

To  those  who  have  managed  to  work  their  way  through  the  paper  it  must  be 
abundantly  clear  that  the  assessment  system  being  developed  at  OCE  is  a  long 
way  from  completion,    T}ie  parts  of  the  system  that  have  been  developed  will 
obviously  undergo  further  refinement  and  the  more  complex  parts  of  the  system 
are  yet  to  be  developed •    Problems  of  behavior  and  product  sampling  within 
demonstration  contexts,  performance  standards  for  more  demanding  demonstration 
contexts,  and  the  development  of  measures  of  competence  that  are  trustworthy 
are  still  to  be  confronted.    As  planned  now,  the  completion  of  the  total  system 
in  a  form  that  will  permit  its  use  with  knov/n  confidence  is  targeted  for  the 
close  of  the  1975-76  academic  year. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  on  the  system,  and  major  problems  are  yet 
to  be  resolved,  a  good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made.  The  basic  outline  of 
the  system  is  complete;  the  basic  constructs,  dimensions  and  methodologies  of/ 
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the  system  have  been  defined  and  implemented;  data  management  and  utilization 
strategies,  though  primitive,  have  been  established;  quality  assurance 
mechanisms  have  been  developed  and  tested;  and  the  system  in  its  broad  out- 
line has  been  found  to  be  both  acceptable  and  useful  to  college  faculties, 
school  supervisors,  and  students.    The  system  has  also  been  found  to  be  manage- 
able in  terms  of  cost,  particularly  when  developmental  costs  are  differen- 
tiated from  system  operations  costs.    While  there  is  obviously  much  that 
remains  to  be  done  the  rudiments  of  the  system  have  at  least  been  developed  and 
tested.    In  the  judgment  of  the  authors  this  in  itself  represents  a  reason- 
able gain  for  the  world  of  education. 

The  assessment  effort  at  OCE  needs  to  be  viewed  within  still  another  con- 
text, however,  and  that  is  the  context  of  research  on  education  and  teacher 
education.    One  of  the  great  handicaps  of  research  on  the  effectiveness  of 
teachers  has  been  the  lack  of  strong  measures  of  effectiveness.    Without  such 
measures,  no  matter  how  grand  the  design  or  elaborate  the  analysis ,  significant 
relationships  are  not  lokely  to  be  found.    A  weak  dependent  or  criterion 
measure  will  defeat  a  strong  research  design  and  analysis  everytime. 

The  work  that  has  been  initiated  at  OCE  in  the  area  of  competency  assess- 
ment represents  a  major  step  toward  the  resolution  of  the  criterion  problem 
in  teacher  effectiveness  research.    If  all  goes  according  to  plan  three  years 
from  now  the  work  begun  last  year  will  be  completed,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
measurement  system  may  be  available  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  research 

that  can  make  a  difference.    When  that  time  comes  there  can  be  a  hopefulness 

2 

about  educational  research  that  has  been  missing  for  a  long  while. 


^  The  body  of  the  preceeding  evaluation  was  taken  by  permission  from  Schalock, 
Kersh,  Garrison,  '**From  Commitment  to  Practice  in  Assessing  the  Outcomes  of 
Teaching'*  (Mimeographed),  1973.  pp.  5-8,  24-32,  37-41. 
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(For  a-  summary  of  the  tasks  identified  in  the  next  three  years  and  their 
accompanying  time  lines,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  J:    Tasks  to  be 
Completed  in  Relation  to  the  ETE  Program.) 

6 .    Evaluation  of  the  Research  Orientation  of  the  OCE~CBTE  Program 

Evaluation  of  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  as  a  context  for  research  indicated 
that  the  following  five  conditions  were  being  met: 

(1)  The  college  faculty  and  the  public  school  faculty  who  were 
responsible  for  the  management  and  operation  of  the  Program 
were  inclined  to  experimentation.    Research  was  viewed  as  an 
integral  part  of  program  operation. 

(2)  The  Program  itself  was  viewed  as  a  m  ajor  source  of  data  to 
make  decisions  for  systematically  designed  program  adapta- 
tions and  changes. 

C3)    Data  of  a  quality  that  could  support  research  was  collected 
as  a  normal  part  of  proc^ram  operation. 

(4)  The  Program  utilized  sophisticated  data  management,  storage, 
retrieval  and  display  capabilities.  These  capabilities  con- 
tinue to  be  available. 

(5)  Level  2  and  Level.  7>  consortia  have  been  instituted  as  an  ad- 
visory structure  to  insure  that  the  research  that  is  pursued 
within  the  Program  is  seen  as  having  value  to  those  responsible, 
as  well  as  of  value  to  the  educational  profession  at  large. 

In  addition  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  has  several  unique  features  as  a  research 
context.    The  first  is  the  definition  that  has  been  adopted  of  teaching  compe- 
tency.    In  keeping  with  the  definition  proposed  in  the  ComField  model,  and 
recently  adopted  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  teaching  competency 'is 
defined  as  the  ability  to  bring  about  the  outcomes  expected  of  a  teacher 
holding  a  particular  teaching  position.    The  ability  to  bring  about  such  out- 
comes must  be  demonstrated  under  real-life  teaching  conditions,  i.e.,  in  on- 
going school  contexts,  and  the  demonstration  must  include  bringing  about  desire 
learning  outcomes  in  pupils.     By  insisting  upon  evidence  of  this  kind  three 
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advantages  accrue:    a)  an  instructional  program  organized  in  terms  of  the 
outcomes  expected  of  teaching  rather  than  the  knowledges  and  skills  assumed 
to  be  needed  in  teaching;  b)  evidence  of  teaching  competency  prior  to 
certification  that  is  isomorphic  with  the  functions  teachers  are  to  perform 
after  certification j  and  c)  the  availability  of  a  data  base  that  permits 
systematic  research  on  the  relationship  between  teaching  and  learning--'in  both 
the  context  of  the  college  and  the  context  of  the  schools. 

Other  features  of  the  program  that  make  it  a  unique  context  in  which  to 
carry  out  educational  research  include  the  implementation  of  procedures  for 
assuring  the  quality  of  competency  demonstration  measures;  the  adoption  of 
publically  stated  performance  standards  for  competency  demonstration;  the 
adoption  of  jury  procedures  for  the  assessment  of  performance  in  relation  to 
standards;  the  establishment  of  a  computerized  data  management  system  for  the 
storage,  retrieval  and  display  of  competency  measures;  the  systematic  collec- 
tion of  trait  and  background  data  on  all  students  in  the  program;  and  the 
utilization  of  a  nationally  knom  nuclear  physicist  as  a  continuing  consultant 
to  the  program  in  matters  of  measurement,  data  management  and  research  design. 

Finally,  it  is  a  program  that  is  designed  to  support  experimental  research 
for  it  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  blocks  of  fifty  students  can  be  system- 
atically treated  as  experimental  or  control  groups  as  they  move  through  the 
program.    This  arrangement  is  managed  by  three  conditions.    First,  each  block 
of  fifty  students  is  viewed  as  an  ^'instructional  unit^*  within  the  program- 
Second ,  all  faculty  in  the  elementary  Division  have  accepted  common  defini- 
tions, measures  and  performance  standards  for  teaching  competency.    Third,  all 
faculty  have  agreed  to  systematically  explore  alternative  instructional  programs 
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and  procedures  in  helping  students  achieve  competence  as  a  teacher,  but  to 
carefully  document  the  programs  and  procedures  used.    Approximately  three 
hundred  students  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  teacher  education  program 
at  the  college  each  year  so  there  is  access  to  at  least  six  instructional 
units  for  treatment  as  experimental  or  control  groups  each  year.  • 

One  additional  observation  needs  to  be  made  about  OCE  as  a  context  for 
educational  research.    For  the  most  part  the  research  that  will  be  carried 
out  at  OCE,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years  of  program  oporation^  will 

•  center  on  teacher  education.    At  face  value  this  appears  to  be  a  relatively 
limited  focus.    Because  of  the  definition  of  teaching  competency  adopted 
at  OCE,  however,  it  is  not  a  limited  focifs  for  measures  of  teaching  compe- 
tency always  deal  with  outcomes  expected  of  teaching.    This  feature  of  the  OCE 
context  assures  that  the  research  that  emerges  from  it  will  have  as  much 
interest  and  value  to  teachers  and  administrators  of  schools  as  it  will  to 
teachers  and  administrators  of  teacher  education  programs. 

Four  lines  of  research  are  to  be  pursued  during  the  coming  year:     1)  studies 
ai^ned  at  insuring  the  quality  of  the  competency  measures  collected  as  part 
of  the  ongoing  program  of  operation;  2)  studies  aimed  at  refining  and  extending 
tJie  methodology  of  competency  measurement;  3)  studies  that  search  for  pre- 
dictors of  teaching  competency;  and  4)  studies  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  OCE 

^teacher  education  program  in  developing  teachers  who  are  competent.  Research 
presently  is  being  undertaken  in  all  four  aijeas;  all  studies  proposed  for  the 
coming  year  represent  an  extension  of  the  research  that  is  now  b'>ing  carried 
out;  all  studies  ^jroposed  are  deemed  of  critical  importance  to  the  operation 
of  the  program,  as  well  as  of  general  interest  to  the  education  profession  at 
^%       large;  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
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program  that  the  collection  of  studies  can  be  tolerated  by  the  program.  For 
a  complete  review  of  the  research  proposed  at  Oregon  College  of  Education 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  K:    An  Outline  of  the  Research  Proposal 
to  be  Submitted  to  NIE, 

7 c    Summary  of  Evaluation  of  the  Goals  Set  for  the  Experimental  Teacher 
Education  Program,  1972  to  Date. 
V.\e  full  implementation  of  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  Specifications  during 
the  1972-73  year  enabled  the  Program  to  attain  to  a  significant  degree  most 
all  of  the  fourteen  goals  listed.    Schedule  changes,  faculty  teams,  consortia 
operating  at  all  levels,  and  the  functioning  of  the  assessment  team  con- 
tributed to  this  achievement , 

Limited  design,  development  and  implementation  of  self-instructional 
materials  and  procedures  was  accomplished.    Although  there  was .some  exchange 
of  teaching  and  observing  of  college  faculty  inter-departmental ly  and  with 
public  school  teachers,  all  participants  expressed  the  vievtf  that  much  more 
needed  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done  on  Level  2:    Lesson  Teaching,  and  Level  3: 
Short  Term  Full  Responsibility  in  Developing  and  Testing  Assessment  Instrument 
and  Procedures,  and  as  a  result  of  the  recommeT?flations  of  classroom  super- 
visors, students  and  college  supervisors,  work  has  progressed  on  the  goal 
related  to  assessment  of  teaching  competency  before  student  teaching  or  an 
internship.    One  accomplishment  is  A  Guide  to  Competency  Demonstration  and 
■  Assessment;    Lesson  Teaching  (Appendix  L) . 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  "Classroom  Supervisor  In-Service  Program  is 
almost  completed,     C^or  more  information  on  the  accomplishment  of  Program 
Goals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  M:    OCE  Instructional  Reviev^f  '73: 
qT  fnpetency-Based,  Field-Oriented  Trial  Results  Significant.) 
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In  conclusion,  there  is  a  spirit  of  hopeful  enthusiasm  prevailing  at 
Oregon  College  of  Education  about  what  has  been  accomplished  and  about 
what  has  been  proposed.    It  has  been  worth  the  effort. 
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D.     IMPACT  OF  THE  OCE-CBTE  PROGRA^^ 

The  Program  was  particularly  responsive  to  the  potential  impact  it 
could  have  within  the  College  and  in  the  contexts  that  surround  the  College. 
This  was  exemplified  by  communicating  in  written  form  and  in  meetings  with 
the  ongoing  curriculum  committees  within  the  College,    The  same  communica- 
tion levels  were  maintained  with  the  broader  networks  of  relationships 
outside  the  College,    Very  close  communications  were  maintained  throughout 
the  con  ception,  development,  implimentation  and  evaluation  with  the  Teachers 
Standards  and  Practices  Commission  CTSPC)  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education. 

1 .    On  the  Elementary  Education  Program  at  O.C.E. 

Two  major  impacts  have  been  reported  on  the  Elementary  Education  Program. 
The  first  is  the  adoption  of  the  program  for  all  Elementary  Education  Majors 
at  the  prestudent  teaching  (initial  certification)  level.    This  will  involve 
approximately  250  students  during  the  1973-74  year.    The  second  impact  is  in 
regard  to  the  involvement  of  a  significant  portion  of  the  Elementary  Education 
faculty^  in  designing,  developing  and  implementing  research  proposals  from  a 
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coordinated  research  effort.    It  is  important  to  note  that  the  portion  of 
the  faculty  not  directly  involved  in  some  aspect  of  research  are  supportive 
of  the  research  and  view  it  as  an  important  source  for  program  improvement 
in  design  and  operation. 

2 .     On  the  Secondary  Education  Program  at  O.C.E. 

The  Secondary  Education  Program  has  adopted  several  of  the  features  of 
the  OCE-CBTE  Program,    Several  courses  have  been  scheduled  "back  to  back**  to 
facilitate  movement  into  e,  "Block"  program  during  1974-75,    The  courses  includ 
General  Secondary  Methods,  History  of  Education,  and  Psychological  Foundations 
of  Education,    Additional  courses  that  are  being  proposed  to  be  included  are 
Secondary  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Educational  Media,    The  specifications  of 
Personalization  and  Field-Centered  are  being  implemented  during  the  1973-74 
year.    The  Competency  Assessment  System  is  being  attempted  in  a  limited  way. 
The  Secondary  Education  faculty  are  committed  to  studying  and  to  the  possible 
implementation  of  the  rest  of  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  as  it  is  appropriate  to 
the  contexts  in  which  secondary  instruction  and  learning  take  place, 

3..    On  the  CuxricTilum  Offerings  of  O.CE,  as  a  Whole 

The  Liberal  Arts  Core  Curriculum  (L,A.C,C,  -  General  Studies  Component) 
has  been  adopted  for  application  to  all  students  attending  0,C.E,    Prior  to 
this  time,  the  L.A,C,C,  only  applied  to  Secondary  and  General  Studies  Students 
The  General  Studies  component  for  Elementary  Education  majors  was  very  pre- 
scriptive.    Several  of  the  courses  have  now  adopted  "Competency"  statements 
whereby  students  can  demonstrate  competency  and  waive  certain  course  require- 
ments and/ox  receive  credit  by  examination.    The  competencies  are  generally 
knowledge  referenced  (Math,  Physical  Science)  while  some  are  perform  ance 
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referenced  (Writing,  Speech,  P,E,,  >4usic) , 

Similar  developments  have  accompanied  the  teaching  specialties  (Course 
related  to  what  is  to  be  taught  to  children}  component, 

4 .    Within  the  State  of  Oregon 

Oregon  College  of  Education  was  selected  as  the  test  site  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  the  standards  for  educational  personnel  development  contem- 
plated by  the  Oregon  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Commission,    The  CPX 
Program  referred  to  above  (and  included  in  Appendix  B)  was  attended  by  the 
representatives  from  the  public  and  private  teacher  preparation  institutions, 
public  schools  across  the  State,  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  and  pro- 
fessional organizations.    The  results  of  the  CPX  indicated  that  the  standards 
proposed  were  indeed  feasible  and  influenced  the  establishment  of  the  standards 
by  the  T.S,P,C, 

The  Oregon  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Commission  published  in  July, 
1971  its  plan  for  Educational  Personnel  Development.    Oregon  College  of 
Education  has  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Commission  in  developing 
the  specifications  for  a  Competency  Based  Teacher  Education  Program,  These 
specifications  were  described  in  the  T,S.P,C.  publication  of  August  1,  1973, 
Process  Standards  for  Educational  Personnel  Development  Programs  (see  Appendix 
An  interpretative  paper  was  written  by  Dr.  Del  Schalock,  who  headed  the  assess- 
ment program  for  the  OCE-CBTE  Program,  for  the  Process  Standards  that  further 
clarified  the  paper  and  indicated  its  possible  implications  (see  Appendix  0). 
As  a  result  of  this  close  communication,  the  proposed  Oregon  College  of  Educati 
Teacher  Education  Program  that  was  based  on  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  was  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  TSPC  and  was  the  first  program  granted  approval  as  exem- 
plary of  a  CBTE  Program,     It  was  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  institutions  in 
the  submission  of  their  programs  for  approval , 
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5 .    On  the  Broader  Professional  Education  Context 

OCE  is  a  participant  in  two  additional  ^'dif fusion  networks"  that  are 
designed  expressly  for  this  purpose.    One  is  a  region-wide  network  of  institu- 
tions and  agencies  drawn  together  for  the  same  purpose.    A  second  is  the 
nation-wide  network  of  model  elementary  teacher  education  programs  that  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  1968  and  that 
continues  to  be  supported  by  OE  for  conceptual,  advisory  and  developmental 
purposes.    OCE  enjoys  a  leadership  role  in  both  networks  and  it  can  be 
assured  that  whatever  research  and  development  occurs  at  OCE  will  be  tracked 
closely  by  member  institutions.    There  can  be  no  assurance  of  adoption  or 
utilization,  of  course,  but  the  potential  for  diffusion  is  an-  additional 
impact  that  the  OCE-CBTE  Program  may  have  on  teacher  education  programs  in 
a  broader  context. 

By  being  an  active  participant  in  the  broader  context  of  teacher 
education  program  development,  we  Fope  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  others. 
VJe  hope  that  our  Program  may  also  contribute  to  the  design  and  development 
of  more  effective  and  more  relevant  teacher  education  programs  of  the  future. 


Part  III:     1974  DAA  PROGRAM:     INFORMATION  ABSTRACT 

Name  of  Program  Submitted:    A  Case  Study:    From  Commitment  to  Practice:  OCE-CBTE 

Program,  1973  * 

Institution:    Oregon  College  of  Education 

President:    Dr.  Leonard  W.  Rice 

Campus  Public  Information  Officer:    Charles  U.  Grcll 

Faculty  ^tember  Responsible  for  Program:    Dr.  Bert  Y.  Kersh 

Title  of  The  Faculty  Member:    Professor  of  Education,  Dean  of  Faculty 
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Signature:  /  ""^^r^—^^^T^^  

Title:    Dean  of  Faculty  Date:    November  20,  1975 

The  Competency  Based  Teacher  Education  Program  at  Oregon  College  of 
Education  focused  on [the  design,  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation 
of  six  interrelated  specifications  of  the  Comfield  Model  Teacher  Education 
Project,    /riie  first  specification  of  Competency  Based  was  implemented  by 
defining  competency,  identifying  the  competencies  to  l)e  included  in  the 
program,  clustering  the  competencies  in  decision  "fajnilies^*.    A  systematically 
designed  assessment  system  was  developed  and  applied  to  student  competency 
demonstrations  in  two  demonstration  contexts:    Single  Lesson  Teaching 
(3  each)  and  Short  Term  Full  Responsibility  Teaching  (2  to  5  days) . 
Demonstration  of  Equivalent  Competency  for  Initial  Certification  (student 
teaching  or  internship)  was  successfully  attempted.    The  Self-Realization 
aspect  and  the  Individualized  Programming  for  students  indicated  by  the 
Personalization  specification  was  successfully  implemented.    Three  levels 
of  Consortia  operated  within  the  program.    At  one  level  of  consortia 
Field  Centered  operations  were  conducted  and  evaluated.     It  was  in  the 
context  of  the  field  centers  that  the  students'  competency  was  demonstrated 
and  assessed.    Tlie  criteria,  indicators  of  success  standards,  and  procedures 
were  made  public  to  all  concerned.    The  OCE-CBTE  sponsored  programmatic 
research  that  led  to  the  specification  of  a  framework  of  research  within 
whicli  future  research  projects  were  identified.    The  impact  of  the  OCE-CBTE 
program  was  felt  within  the  college  through  curriculum  development,  and 
outside  tlie  college  as  an  exemplary  model  for  other  teacher  education 
programs  to  observe,  adapt,  modify  and  utilize  in  their  om  program 
development. 
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The  material  enclosed  represents  a  description  of  a  model  f:or  elementary 
teacher  education  programs.  At  tlie  time  of  publication,  the  nodel  \-/as  aot 
operational.  It  v7as  a  "o;eneric''  nodel  that  established  broad  [?:uiUelines  for 
program  design,  development,  inipleTPientation,  and  evaluation. 
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PREFACE 


Since  19675  educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  been  engaged  in  a  cooperative  effort  geared  toward  the 
development  of  a  unique,  new  approach  to  elementary  teacher  education. 
This  approach  is  known  as  the  ComField  Elementary  Teacher  Education 
Model  or  more  simply>  ComField,  a  contraction  for  competency  based  and 
field  centered.     From  its  inception  through  its  current  stage  of 
development,  ComField  has  reflected  a  commitment  to  the  belief  that  a 
teacher  education  program  should  be    1)  competency  based;     2)  field 
centered;     3)  personalized;     4)  systematically  designed  and  oper^ited. 
This  commitment  has  led  to  the  design  of  a  program  model  which  ultimately 
could  have  many  implications  for  change  within  existing  teacher  education 
programs  and  this  paper  alludes  to  some  of  these  implications.  However, 
before  moving  to  a  description  of  the  model  and  a  review  of  its  develop- 
mental history  two  basic  points  should  be  clearly  understood. 

1.  "The  ComField  model"  or  "the  model"  referred  to  in  this  publi- 
cation is  got  an  operational  model  at  this  point  in  time. 
Rather  "the  model"  is  a  conceptual^ framework  consisting  of  a 
set  of  ideas  which  have  yet  to  be  tried  in  actual  practice 
although  individually  they  have  had  some  validity  checks. 
Consequently,  "the  model"  is  not  at  all  firm,  fixed,  or  field 
tested  at  this  juncture. 

2.  ComField  is  a  generic  model;  it  does  not  specify  what  the  exact 
nature  of  any  given  teacher  education  program  should  be.  While 
it  does  establish  broad  program  guidelines,  it  also  provides 
latitude  for  individual  institutions  to  give  the  program 
operational  definition  within  their  particular  setting.  In 
this  sense  ComField  is  only  broadly  prescriptive  and  the  work 
of  program  planning  and  operation  is  left  to  those  who  will  be 
most  directly  involved  in  it  within  any  specific  college  or 
university  that  prepares  teachers  for  elemerLary  schools. 

Several  years  of  work  remain  to  be  done  before  a  ComField  based 
program  can  be  fully  implemented  in  any  college  or  university.  -  There- 
fore, the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  provide  a  basis  for  under- 
standing the  model  and  perhaps  highlight  some  of  the  complex  issues 
which  must  be  resolved  before  ComField  can  become  operational. 
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A  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 


Q very lew  and  Rationale 

*  In  the  fall  of  1967  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  initiated  a  three- 
phased  project  designed  to  provide  outstanding  or  model  programs  for  the 
professional  education  of  elementary  teachers.     The  first  phase  of  the 
project  was  to  develop  general  program  models >  the  second  to  test  their 
feasibility,  and  the  third,  depending  upon  the  results  of  the  feasibility 
study,  to  implement  two  to  four  model  based  programs.     These  would  serve 
as  demonstration  programs  for  elementary  teacher  education  across  the 
nation.     The  rationale  underlying  the  models  program  wos  stated  as 
follows: 


Because  of  the  key  role  that  teachers  play  in 
facilitating  learning,  particularly  with  young  children, 
he/she  must  have  the  moat  up  to  date  theoretical  and 
substantive  knowledge  and  professional  skills  to  perform 
successfully.     To  date,  research  and  development  activities 
have  generated  new  knowledge,  materials,  and  methodologies 
with  great  potential  for  improving  the -effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching-learning  process.     If  funds  are 
made  available,  institutions  should  be  able  at  this  time  to 
completely  restructure  their  teacher  education  programs  to 
include  the  best  of  what  i  •  now  known  and  available  (from 
page  I  of  the  request  for  Pnase  I  proposals). 

Thus,  the  development  of  new  models  for  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers  was  not  construed  as  a  frontal  attack  on  existing 
teacher  education  programs.     Rather,  the  development  of  the  new  models 
was  based  on  the  changing  conditions  in  America's  schools  and  the  need 
for  teacher  preoaration  which  acknowledges  these  changes.  Therefore, 
the  total  models  program  is  perhaps  but  a  further  st&p  in  a  long  evo^ 
lutionary  process.    More  specifically,  the  changing  conditions  which 
prompted  the  models  proi;,ram  are  viewed  as  being: 

1.  The  movement  "oward  an  individualized  approach  in  education; 

2.  The  movement  toward  an  emphasis  on  learning  how  to  think  and 
how  to  learn,  as  well  as  an  emphasis  oiu^the  noncognitive 
aspects  of  life; 

3.  The  movement  toward  the  utilization  of  technology  for  educa- 
tional purposes; 

4.  The  movement  toward  a  positive  attitude  about  individual 
differences; 

5.  The  movement  toward  the  concept  that  schools  must  be  intimately 


related  and  responsive  to  the  communities  they  serve; 


6.  The  movement  toward  an  educational  system  which  recognizes 
and  nurtures  a  wide  variety  of  talents  and  fields; 

7.  The  movement  toward  a  multi--cultural ,  global  perspective  of 
the  world  and  education;  and 

8.  The  movement  toward  an  educational  system  which  emphasizes 
performance • 

Phase  I  of  the  project,  to  be  completed  by  October  31,  1968,  was 
to  produce  general  conceptual  models  or  blueprints  for  exemplary  teacher 
education  programs.     In  the  request  for  proposals  to  develop  such  models 
the  task  was  defined  as  preparing  "...educational  specifications  for  a 
comprehensive  undergraduate  and  in-service  education  program  for  elemen-  ^ 
tary  teachers.*'    In  the  context  of  the  request  elementary  education  in- 
cluded preschool,  primary  and  intermediate  grades.     However,  there 
were  two  constraints  under  which  the  developers  of  the  models  were  to 
operate: 

1)  a  "systems  analysis*'  approach  was  to  be  used  in  their 
development,  and 

2)  the  models  were  to  be  prepared  *'...in  sufficient  detail 
to  enable  ready  development  into  operating  programs  and 

full  implementation  by  other  institutions  that  train  teachers.*' 

The  y.S.O.E.^s  request  resulted  in  the  submission  of  some  80  design 
proposals  from  colleges,  universities,  and  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment agencies  throughout  the  nation.     Nine  of  these  proposals  were 
eventually  funded  to  support  Phase  I  development.     The  proposals  which 
received  funding  support  were  those  submitted  by  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity, Michigan  State  University,  Syracuse  University,  Toledo  University, 
the  University  of  Georgia,  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh J  Teaching  College,  Columbia  University,  and  the 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  in  behalf  of  a  consortium  of 
institutions  and  agencies  within  the  Northwest  region  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Orig^in  and  Early  Development  cf  the  ComField  Model 

In  reaction  to  the  USOE  request  for  proposals  to  develop  a  rnodel 
program,  representatives  of  educational  institutions  and  agencies  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  were  assembled  by  the  Northwest  Reg^ional  Educa- 
tional Laboratory  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  responding  to  the 
request  jointly.     After  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  a 
proposal  should  be  prepared  by  and  submitted  in  the  name  of  a  consortium 
of  institutions  and  agencies  in  the  Northwest,  and  that  representatives 
from  these  institutions  and  agencies  should  collec^tively  develop 
specifications  for  the  model  program.     The  Consortium  consisted  of 
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representatives  from  26  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west;    5  state  departments  of  education  (Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, Alaska);    Teaching  Research,  a  Division  of  the  Oregon  State 
SvBtem  of  Higher  Education;     and  the  Northwest  Reg  ional  Educational 
Laboratory.     The  rationale  underlying  the  decision  to  move  2:S  a  consor- 
tium was  twofold:    a)  the  recognition  that  the  development  of  a  teacher 
education  program  of  the  kind  anticipated  was  a  task  of  sufficient 
magnitude  and  complexity  as  to  require  resources  beyond  those  available 
to  any  one  institution,  and    b)  the  experience  of  several  members  of  the 
Consortium  in  experimenting  with  the  kind  of  program  that  was  generally 
desired. 

The  defining  characteristics  of  the  program  desired  by  members  of 
the  Consortium  were: 

1)  that  the  demonstration  of  competence  in  the  performance  of 
specified  teaching  tasks  be  the  basis  for  certification; 

2)  t.::  t  colleges  and  public  schools  be  full  partners  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  the  program; 

3)  that  the  program  be  individually  adaptable  or  "personalized" 
to  those  going  throu^^h  it,  and 

4)  that  it  be  continuously  open  to  modification  of  the  basis  of 
cost/effectiveness  and  cost/benefits  data. 

i 

Five  products  emerged  from  the  v/ork  of  the  Consortium:     a)  a  con- 
ceptual framework  for  the  model,    b)  general  model  specifications, 
c)  specifications  for  the  application  of  the  model  to  specific  teacher 
education  programs,     d)  statements  of  rationale  in  support  of  both  sets 
of  specifications,  and    e)  examples  of  how  various  elements  within  an 
operational  teacher  education  program  might  look  if  they  were  designed 
according  to  the  specifications*     By  and  large,  these  products  differed 
from  those  that  derived  from  the  work  of  the  other  model  builders,  for 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  "models''  that  others  produced  were  in 
fact  designs  for  operational  programs.     By  contrast,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  term  model,  the  planners  of  Com- 
Field  interpreted  their  charge  as  one  of  developing  specifications  for 
a  general  purpose  model  that  could  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  devleop- 
ment  of  a  wide  range  of  operational  teacher  education  programs. 

Testing  the  Feasibility  of  the  ComField  Model 

Following  a  review  and  evaluation  of  the  nine  reports  submitted 
in  Phase  I,  the  Bureau  of  Research  requested  proposals  to  translate  the 
general  models  into  prototype  operational  programs  complete  with  cost 
estimates  for  their  development  and  implementation  over  a  five  year 
period.    The  Phase  II  effort  was  to  be,  in  effect,  a  feasibility  study 
for  the  development,  implementation  and  operation  of  a  teacher  prepara- 
tion program  based  on  the  specifications  designed  by  one  or  iiiore  of  the 
groups  engaged  in  Phase  I.     At  this -juncture,  it  was  specified  that  pro- 
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posals  would  be  accepted  only  from  teacher  education  institutions  that 
graduated  more  than  100  elementary  teachers  per  year,  a  stipulation 
which  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a  second  proposal  by  the  Northwest 
Consortiam.     This  situation  forced  a  decision  as  to  which  Oregon  insti- 
tution would  enter  the  competition  for  Phase  II  developmental  funds. 
Representatives  of  each  institution  within  the  Oregon  State  System  of 
Higher  Education  considered  this  dilemma  and  resolved  that  Oregon 
College  of  Education  would  represent  a  consortium  of  Oregon  institu- 
tions in  the  competition.     With  this  approval,  Oregon  College  of  Educa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Teaching  ^^esearch  Division  of  the  Oregon 
State  System  of  Higher  Education,  submitted  a  proposal  and  was  subse- 
quently funded  to  engage  in  the  Phase  II  development  of  ComField.  This 
placed  Oregon  College  of  Education  in  the  exclusive  coir>.pany  of  seven 
major  universities  in  the  development  of  model  programs,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1.     Institutions  involved  in  the  Phase  II  development  of  the 
new  models  for  elementary  teacher  education 

The  Phase  II  development  of  ComField  was  initiated  at  Oregon 
College  of  Education  in  May  of  1969  and  progressed  rapidly  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  O.C.E.  faculty  members  and  administrative  staff, 
Teaching  Research  staffs  representatives  of"  other  Oregon  institutions 
and  agencies,  students,  public  school  personnel  and  other  related 
groups •     This  work  was  completed  and  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  February  1970.    This  report  included:    .  , 

1)  Projections  for  pre-school  and  elementary  education  in  the 
United  States  generally  and  Oregon  specifically  through  the 
l97G's; 

2)  Specifications  for  managing  the  development,  implementation 
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and  operation  of  a  ComField  based  elementary  teacher  educa- 
-  tion  program  at  Oregon  College  of  Education  over  a  five  year 
period; 

3)  A  determination  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  development, 
implementation  and  operation  of  the  O.C.E.  ComField  program  for 
other  institutions  preparing  preschool  and  elementary  teachers 
in  the  State  of  Oregon; 

4)  Cost  estimates  for  the  development,  implementation  and  oper- 
ation of  the  model  based  program  at  Oregon  Collage  of  Education; 

5)  Preliminary  plans  for  mpnaging  the  development,  implementation 
and  operation  of  the  model  program  on  a;i  integrated,  state-wide 
basis. 

The  foregoing  represents  a  rather  superficial  overview  of  the  vast 
amounts  of  time,  energy,  and  expertise  which  have  been  focused  on  the 
development  of  ComField  over  the  past  two  years,     l^ile  this  investment 
has  been  extremely  productive  from  the  standpoint  of  conceptualization, 
one  major  hurdle  has  yet  to  be  overcome:     the  final  design,  development, 
field  testing 5  and  actual  implementation  of  a  ComField  based  teacher 
education  program  at  Oregon  College  of  Education. 

Prospects  for  Implementation 

In  early  1970,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  intends  to  evaluate  each 
of  the  remaining  eight  model  programs  to  determine  their  feasibility  for 
implementation.     Three  or  possibly  four  of  the  proposed  models  will  then 
be  selected  for  implementation  in  Phase  III.     The  selection  of  models 
for  Phase  III  will  include  a  substantial  commitment  of  federal  funds  to 
be  used  over  an  extended  period  of  time  (4-6  years)  for  the  further  re- 
finement and  eventual  implemertation  of  the  models  selected.     This  final 
phaibe  will  attempt  to  bring  together,  through  a  few  demonstrations,  the 
best  elements  of  educational  thinking,  resources  and  techniques  to  bring 
about  a  distinct  improvement  in  elementary  teacher  education.  Hopefully, 
ComField  will  receive  this  Phase  III  support  for  it  would  hasten  its 
further  development  and  implementation  at  Oregon  College  of  Education 
and  throughout  the  state. 


labile  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  have  pro- 
vided a  general  framework  for  the  design  and  development  of  all  of  the 
model  programs  each  mi^rdel  has  its  own  distinct  characteristics  and 
emphases.     Four  relatively  straightforward  tenets  have  provided  the 
framework  for  the  design  and  development  of  ComField  from  its  incep- 
tion.    In  operant  terms  these  tenets  state  that: 


BASIC  TENETS  OF  THE  COMFIELD  MODEL 


1)  Prospective  teachers  should  be  able  to  demonstrate,  prior  to 
certification,  that  they  can  perforin  the  functions  for  which 
they  will  be  held  responsible  subsequent  to  certification; 

2)  An  educational  program  should  be  personally  appropriate  to 
those  going  through  it; 

3)  Educational  institutions  and  agencies  should  join  in  full 
partnership  wirh  the  public  schools  in  the  professional 
education  of  teachers; 

4)  The  component  parts  as  well  as  the  total  program  should  he 
systematically  designed  to  a)  bring  about  specific,  assessable 
outcomes;    b)  provide  continuous  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  with  which  those  outcomes  are  achieved; 

c)  be  adaptable  on  the  basis  rf  that  evidence. 

These  tenets  lend  support  to  the  more  common  descriptors  of  ComField 
as  being  competency  or  performance  based ^  personalized,  field-centered, 
systematically  designed  and  operated.     T^ile  these  descriptors  are  quite 
general  in  nature,  they  do  assume  some  very  specific  meanings  within  the 
framework  of  ComField  and  will  therefore  be  discu. sed  in  greater  detail. 

The  OCE  Definition  of  a  Competency  Based.  Program 

ComField  focuses. upon  the  development  of  competence  with  competence 
being  defined  in  terms  of  *'the  ability  of  prospective  teachers  to 
perform  those  tasks  for  which  they  will  be  held  responsible  as  teachers 
Therefore,  the  curriculum  needed  to  develop  these  competencies  is  per- 
haps best  defined  by  statements  of  the  performance  capabilities  of 
students.     These  performances  should  be  derived  from  the  best  possible 
forecasts  of  the  real  life  requirements  to  be  imposed  on  students  when 
they  leave  the  college  environment  and  assume  responsibility  for  the 
lives  of  children.    Although  these  competencies  remain  to  be  specified 
in  a  later  stage  of  ComField ^'s  development,  a  first  approximation  calls 
for  the  determination  of  14-16  general  competencies  which  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  prospective  e.l  jmentary  teachers.     Therefore,  t:he  competen- 
cies will  not  be  exhaustive  in  terms  of  the  discrete  behaviors  of 
teachers. 

The  procedures  by  which  these  competencies  will  be  identified, 
demonstrated,  and  assessed  need  a  great  deal  of  refinement.  However, 
the  competencies  can  be  defined  in  two  broad  categories:     1)  Instructional 
Competencies  and,    2)  Instructional  support  competencies.  Instructional 
competencies  center  around  one*s  ability  to  bring  about  specific  learn- 
ing results  in  children. .   Examples  in  this  category  might  include  the 
development  of  group  problem  solving  skills,  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  communicate  in  written  form,  or  the  development  of  sensitivity 
to  the  feelings  of  others •     Instructional  support  competencies  include 
all  those  tasks  which  a  teacher  must  be  able  to  perform  in  a  school 
setting.     This  category  might  br  exemplified  be  such  tasks  as  the 


development  of  broad  curriculum  plans,  development  of  instructional 
materials,  the  preparation  and  administration  of  tests,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  school  policy,  or  the  interpretation  of  student  performance  to 
parents.     Thus,  instruction  will  becgme  a  matter  of  selecting,  being 
committed  to,  and  achieving  a  number  of  assessable  competencies  rathii^r 
than  enduring  time-bound  and  predesigned  learning  experiences  which  may 
or  may  not  result  in  overt  behavior  ctianges . 

While  the  parameters  of  such  a  competency  based  program  have  not 
yet  been  fully  defined,  various  characteristics  have  begun  to  emerge. 
A  program  based  on  measurable  compet.mce  would  likely: 

1)  Allow  prospective  teachers  to  challenge  and  bypass  those  learn- 
ing experiences  in  which  they  can  demonstrate  an  acceptable 
level  of  mastery. 

2)  Require  prospective  teachers  to  demonstrate  their  competence  in 
a  variety  of  settings. 

3)  Allow  prospective  teachers  to  recycle  to  gain  additional  compe- 
tence at  any  point  in  their  professional  preparation. 

4)  Allow  prospective  teachers  to  perform  in  a  simulated  or  con- 
trolled environment  before  assuming  major  classroom  responsi- 
bilities . 

5)  Emphasize  the  measurement  of  achievement  by  competency  level 
(i.e.,  ability  to  apply  learnings  in  real-life  situations) 
rather  than  duration  of  college  attendance  or  amount  of  general 
knowledge. 

A  major  consequence  of  such  a  competency  based  program  is  that  the 
assessment  of  competence  needs  to  be  focused  upon  the  products  that 
derive  from  a  teacher's  behavior  rather  than  upon  the  behavior  per  se. 
When  assessing  instructional  competence  this  means  that  the  performance 
of  pupils  needs  to  be  assessed  rather  than  how  well  a  teacher  asks 
questions,  or  lectures,  etc.     When  assessing  the  performance  of  non- 
instructional  competencies,  it  means  that  the  products  that  derive  from 
curriculum  or  materials  developmer^it  efforts  need  to  be  assessed  rather 
than  the  behavior  of  the  teachers  in  developing  such  products.  While 
this  focus  does  not  deny  the  significance  of  what  a  teacher  does,  it 
does  require  that  teacher  behavior  be  viewed  as  a  means  to  an  end  and 
not  an  end  in  itself. 

The  QCE  Definition  of  a  Field-Centered  Program 

When  it  is  specified  that  a  teacher  education  program  shall  be 
competency  based  and  that  competencies  shall  be  demonstrated  in  both 
simulated  and  real-life  educational  settings,  several  questions  are 
immediately  raised.-  Who,  for  example,  is  to  establish  the  criteria  by 
which  to  judge  whether  competency  is  achieved  and  where  are  such  com- 
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petencies  to  be  demonstrated?     Put  in  other  terms  ^  who  is  to  determine 
the  pupil  outcomes  for  which  teachers  are  responsible?    IVhc  is  to 
determine  the  criteria  foi.*  judging  whether  or  not  a  prospective  teacher 
ha?  achieved  those  outcomes?    Tfliat  educational  settings  are  to  bci  used 
as  a  basis  for  experieace?    Other  questions  also  arise:    How,  for 
example,  i?,  one  to  know  whether  the  competencies  that  have  been  identi- 
fied are  ir.  fact  the  ones  most  :?:itically  needed  by  teachers  ii,.  a  given 
setting  at  a  given  point  in  time?    Wio  is  to  determine  when  a  prospec- 
tive teacher  is  ready  to  proceed  within  the  program  and  how  will  this 
determination  be  made?    Who  is  to  determine  when  a  teacher  is  ready  to 
leave  the  program  and  enter  the  profession  as  a  fully  certified  teacher? 
It  is  questions  like  these  that  gave  rise  to  the  concept  that  a  ComField 
was  to  be  field-centered. 

The  field-centered  feature  of  ComField  refers  to  the  active  involve- 
ment of  other  educational  agencies  in  decision  making  relative  to  the 
teacher  education  process.     Within  ComField  this  multi-lateral  decision 
making  process  involves  a  coalition  between  a  college,  the  prospective 
teachers  in  that  college,  a  set  of  local  school  districts,  the  citizens 
who  comprise  these  districts,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
various  professional  education  associations.     Because  of  the  nature  of 
ComField,  two  additional  members  will  be  involved  in  this  coalition: 
an  educational  research  and  development  organization  (Teaching  Research) 
and  a  representative  of  the  educational  materials  production  industry 
(Litton  Educational  Publishing,  Inc),     It  is  anticipated  that  all  members 
of  such  a  coalition  will  be  involved  in  appropriate  ways  in  specifying 
program  objectives,  determining  minimum  competencies  to  be  demonstrated, 
developing  the  curriculum  and  materials  that  permit  the  program  to 
function,  being  involved  in  decisions  regarding  certif icaiton ,  etc.  The 
development  of  a  mechanism  which  will  allow  this  element  of  ComField  to 
function  is  a  priority  concern  of  those  who  are  developing  the  model. 
The  model  itself  does  not  dictate  specifically  how  a  coalition  is  to 
operate,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  to  be  resolved  by  the  membership  of 
each  coalition. 

By  adopting  the  ComField  definition  of  a  competency  based,  field 
centered  program  the  OCE  Coalition  has  assumed  a  posture  that  has  far 
reaching  implications  for  the  structure  and  organization  of  both  the 
college  and  its  participating  schools.     Operationally,  mechanibms  will 
have  to  be  established  which  permit  equal  participation  in: 

1)  establishing  the  competencies  that  are  to  be  demonstrated  under 
laboratory  conditions ; 

2)  establishing  the  behaviors  or  products  of  behavior  that  are 
acceptable  as  evidence  of  those  competencies; 

3)  confirming  the  demonstration  of  competence  under  laboratory 
conditions; 

4)  establishing  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  under  live 
classroom  conditions;  ^ 
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5)  establishing  the  behaviors  or  products  of  behavior  that  are 
acceptable  as  evidence  of  those  competencies; 

6)  confirming  the  demonstration  of  competence  under  field 
conditions;  and 

7)  the  development  and  implementation  of  policy  relating  to  the 
teacher  education  program, 

sfliile  this  represents  a  vast  change  from  what  now  exists,  perhaps 
the  greatest  change  lies  in  the  overall  relationship  of  the  public 
{Schools  to  the  teacher  education  process •     In  contrast  to  being  rela- 
tively passive  hosts  to  student  teachers >  the  schools  will  become 
actively  involved  at     ■  1  levels  of  decision  making  relative  to  the 
program,  and  they  wilju  have  to  assume  major  responsibility  for  instruc- 
tion and  assessment  within  the  program.     Both  require  the  performance 
of  functions  that  do  not  now  exist,  and  the  creation  of  staffs  who  have 
a  set  of  competencies  that  they  currently  do  not  possess.     The  assump"- 
tion  of  responsibility  for  suc?i  functions  will  require  major  change  in 
the  operation  of  schools,  a  redistribution  or  reallocation  of  resources  5 
and  a  major  involvement  in  the  preparation  of  resident  teachers  to 
perform  suc?i  functions. 

The  QCE  Definition  of  a  Personalized  Program 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  concept  of  personalization  focuses  on 
all-  that  happens  to  students  within  ComField.     The  personalization  ele- 
ment is  concerned  with  the  question  of  students  being  clear  about  where 
they  are  going  and  how  they  are  going  to  get  there.     It  is  also  concerned 
with  how  students  make  sense  or  find  relevance  in  an  educational  program 
in  light  of  their  individual  characteristics  and  commitments.     In  short, 
the  effort  to  personalize  within  the  context  of  a  ComField  based  program 
is  concerned  with  the  always  present  tension  between  the  individual  and 
"the  system'^;    between  the  past  and  the  future;     between  what  is  and 
what  ought  to  be.     In  this  light,  ComField  is  an  overt  attempt  to  make 
instruction  as  relevant  as  possible  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  students 
while  striving  to  accommodate  individual  differences  in  learning  rates, 
objectives,  etc. 

How  does  the  ComField  model  attempt  to  deal  with  such  issues? 
Generally  speaking,  it  does  so  by  designing  the  program  in  such  a  r^^ay 
that  there  are  a  wide  range  of  options  available  to  those  going  through 
it  and  by  providing  the  means  to  ensure  that  the  options  chosen  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student.    Again  the  parameters  of  ComField 's 
personalization  element  have  not  been  fully  identified  but  a  number  of 
characteristics  have  become  fairly  obvious.     A  composite  view  of  these 
characteristics  point  out  that  a  personalized  program  would  provide: 

1    within  limits  J  the  opportunity  for  students  to  negotiate 

the  competencies  that  they  will  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
upon  leaving  the  program; 


2  the  opportunity  for  students  to  negotiate  the  settings  within 
which  competence  is  to  be  demonstrated  and  to  negotiate  the 
criteria  by  which  judgment  about  co/npetence  is  to  be  made  in 
those  settings; 

3  an  opportunity  for  students  to  select  from  multiple  learning 
experiences  those  that  are  most  appropriate  in  terms  of 
commitments,  interests^  background,  learning  style,  etc.; 

4  an  opportunity  for  students  to  assess  continuously  that  which 
they  have  committed  themselves  to  do  in  terms  of  its  meaning, 
its  appropriateness  to  an  emerging  life  style,  and  its 
appropriateness  to  an  emerging  teaching  style; 

5  an  opportunity  for  students  to  gain  an  understanding  of  self 
as  a  basis  against  which  to  make  judgments  concerning  t'  :ir 
own  future; 

6  an  opportunity  for  students  to  gain  3.n  understandit.g  of  the 
education  profession  as  a  basis  against  which  to  make  sound 
judgments. 

Three  mechanisms  have  been  designed  to  facilitate  the  personaliza- 
tion element  of  ComField.     These  mechanisms  are  sponsorship ,  negotiation 
and  clinical  supervision. 

As  used  in  the  CcmField  model  sponsort^ihip  refers  to  a  continuing 
relationship  between  a  college  staff  member  and  a  student  throughout  the 
stTident's  stay  in  the  progiam*     Sponsors  and  students  are  to  be  matched 
as  closely  as  possible  un  the  basis  of  interests  and  personality  charac- 
teristics and  are  expected  to  come  to  know  one  another  well.     The  aim  of 
the  sponsor-student  relationship  is  to  .pen.iit  both  student  and  sponsor 
to  see  one  £.nother  as  individuals  -  with  needs  and  pressures  and  limited 
abilities  -  so  that  reasonable  and  meaningful  negotiations  can  occur 
between  the  two.     It  is  anticipated  that  sponsors  will  have  a  limited 
number  of  students  (15-*20)  so  that  such  a  relationship  can  become  a 
reality . 

The  clinical  supervisor  is  a  school  based  person  who  assumes  primary 
responsibility  for  the  instruction,  assessment  and  general  welfare  of  the 
student  while  he  is  in  the  school  setting.     In  this  capacity  the  super- 
visor works  closely  with  the  sponsor  and  assumes  many  of  the  sponsor's 
functions.     It  is  anticipated  that  a  clinical  supervisor  will  carry 
responsibility  for  15  to  20  '^clinical'*  students   (students  enrolled  in 
the  clinical  studies  phase  of  the  program  or  5  or  more  "interns"). 

Another  process  designed  to  ensure  personalization  is  negotiation, 
and  within  the  context  of  the  ComField  model,  negotiation  is  to  be. 
literally  translated.     This  means  that  those  who  come  to  a  negotiation 
do.  so  with  a  position  to  be  negotiated.     Most  negotiation  within  a  Com- 
Field based  program  occurs  between  a  student  and  his  sponsor,  with  that 


to  be  negotiated  including  the  total  program  as  well  as  each  component 
part  of  that  program. 

The  sponsor-student  relationship  begins  as  soon  as  the  student  de- 
clares an  interest  in  the  teacher  education  program.     Student  orientation 
to  the  program  is  the  rv^.sponsibility  of  the  sponsor  as  is,  the  negotia- 
tion of  competencies  to  be  demonstrated,  the  short  and  long  term  work 
contracts  relative  to  competencies,  the  exploration  of  feelings  rela- 
tive to  that  which  occurs  in  carrying  out  contracts,  and  the  management  . 
of  the  various  learning  experiences  within  the  program. 

The  rationale  underlying  the  sponsorship  and  negotiation  strategy  is 
straightforward.    Responsibility  for  program  and  professional  star.iards 
must  be  ensured,  but  not  at  the  price  of  denying  the  individuality  of 
students  in  the  program.    One  way  of  accommodating  both  is  to  provide 
a  mechanism  which  lets  genuine  negotiation  occur  between  individuals 
representing  both  sets  of  concerns. 

Whenever  genuine  and  fruitful  negotiation  cannot  occur,  sponsorship 
can  be  changed.  The  request  for  change  may  come  from  either  the  student 
or  the  sponsor. 

As  in  any  negotiating  procedure  provision  must  be  made  for  arbitra- 
tion when  successful  negotiations  cannot  be  reached.     In  the  case  of  the 
ComField  model  this  is  provided  for  by  an  arbitration  board  that  consists 
of  a  student,  a  college  faculty  member  and  a  staff  member  from  the  public 
schools.     Given  a  functional  student-sponsor  relationship  and  a  set  of 
ground  rules  that  say  that  both  student  and  sponsor  understand  that  the 
outcome  of  any  given  negotiation  is  to  be  one  that  is  ac*.  ^.ptable  to  both 
parties,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  need  for  arbitration  will  be  slight. 

The  OCE  Definition  of  a"^  Systematically  Designed  and  Operated  Program 

In  line  with  the  requirements  of  the  ComField  lucdel  each  of  the 
functional  parts  within  the  proposed  program,  as  well  as  the  program 
as  a  whole  J  has  three  characteristics: 

1)  it  is  designed  to  bring  about  a  specified  and  measurable 
outcome; 

2)  it  is  designed  so  that  evidence  as  to  the  effectiveness  with 
which  it  brings  about  its  intended  outcome  is  continuously 
available;  and 

3)  it  is  designed  to  be  adaptive  or  corrective  in  light  of  that 
evidence. 

This  is  the  case  whether  the  part  in  question  is  an  instructional  • 
experience,  the  procedures  developed  to  personalize  instructional 
experiences,   the  instructional  program  as  a  whole,  or  any  of  the 
mechanisms  needed  to  implement  the  program.     As  such,  the  program 
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represents  a  process  or  way  of  proceeding.     In  short,  it  is  a  process 
that  requires  the  coalition  to    a)  know  what  it  is  that  it  wants  to 
accomplish,    b)  order  events  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  some  probability 
of  accomplishing  it,     c)  assess  whether  these  events  do  in  fact  accomplish 
th^t  which  they  are  intended  to  accomplish,  and    d)  if  they  do  not, 
modify  them  until  they  do. 

Commitment  to  such  a  process  has  far  reaching  implications.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  defined  the  way  in  which  the  ComField  model  has 
been  devleoped,  and  the  way  in  which  the  program  proposed  by  the  OCE 
Coalition  has  been  derived  from  the  model.     It  also  defines  the  way 
in  which  any  other  group  of  institutions  that  wish  to  form  a  coalition 
and  impleinent  a  ComField  based  teacher  education  program  will  have  to 
function,  or  the  way  in  which  each  component  within  such  a  program 
is  to  be  given  definition  or  made  operational,  or  the  process  by 
which  a  student  going  through  the  program  is  to  identify  and  develop 
the  competencies  that  he  desires  to  take  from  the  program.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  defines  the  process  by  which  the  program  as  a  whole 
must  function.     I^en  translated  into  the  instructional  program  this 
commitment  will  obviously  require  a  major  reallocation  of  resources 
and  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  faculty  having  new  sets  of 
competencies. 

While  the  incorporation  of  systems  design  procedures  permits 
a  ComField  based  program  to  realize  its  objectives  with  a  known 
degree  of  reliability,  continuously  adapt  to  needed  change,  etc., 
its  greatest  power  probably  lies  in  its  generalizability  to  the 
behavior  patterns  of  prospective  teachers.     As  students  move  through 
such  a  program  they  not  only  are  made  aware  of  the  process  by  being 
continuously  subjected  to  it  in  their  own  learnings  but  they  are  also 
required  to  reflect  the  process  in  their  preliminary  teaching.     In  order 
to  move  through  the  program  they  have  to  establish  desired  pupil  out- 
comes, order  events  to  bring  them  about    assess  progress  to  see  if 
desired  outcomes  are  being  reached,  and,  if  they  are  not^,  modify  events 
until  they  are.     A  major  assumption  within  the  model  is  that  the 
continuous  demonstration  of  this  pattern  of  behavior  by  prospective 
teachers,  coupled  with  their  continuous  exposure  to  it  in  their  own 
educational  experience,  will  lead  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  any  teacher 
education  program,  namely,  the  deirelopment  of  generally  adaptive, 
functionally  competent,  self-directed  career  teachers. 


The  program  involves  three  relatively  distinct  phases  of  work: 
the  General  Studies  phase,  the  Clinical  Studies  phase^  and  the  Intern 
phase .    Orerationaily ,  the  General  Studies  phase  is  defined  as  that 
aspect  of  the  program  that  does  not  involve  responsibility  for  the 
learning  of  children;  the  Clinical  Studies  phase  as  that  aspect  of  the 
program  that  invloves  responsibility  for  the  learning  of  children  under 
simplified  (laboratory  or  simulated)  conditions;  and  the  Intern  phase  as 
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that  aspect  of  the  program  that  involves  supervised  responsibility  for 
the  learning  of  children  in  fully  operational ,  real-life  educational 
settings.     As  such,  the  General  Studies  paase  of  t^e  program  corresponds 
most  closely  to  that  which  has  been  labeled  traditionally  as  the 
''personally  enriching"  or  "liberalizing'*  or  "general  education"  dimension 
of  teacher  education  and  the  Clinical  Studies  phase  corresponds  ix^ost  . 
closely  to  that  which  has  been  traditionally  labeled  the  "professional 
development"  or  "laboratory"  dimension* 

The.  Intern  phase  has  no  parallel  in  traditionally  designed  teacher 
education  programs,  and  it  in  no  way  resembles  the  "intern'^  programs 
currently  in  vogue.     As  used  in  the  program  proposed  by  the  OCE  Coalition 
a  prospective  teacher  enters  the  Intern  phase  only  after  he  has  demon- 
strated a  specified  set  of  competencies  under  laboratory  conditions,  and 
his  task  within  the  Intern  phase  is  to  demonstrate  the  same  or  a  liigher 
order  set  of  competencies  under  real-life  conditions*    As  an  Intern  a 
prospective  teacher  is  to  assume  supervised  responsibility  for  the  full 
range  of  functions  for  which  he  xi^ill  be  responsible  as  a  teacher,  and 
he  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  systematic  demonstration  of  compe- 
tence in  the  performance  of  those  functions. 

Two  levels  of  certification  are  included  in  the  pre-service  program: 
INITIAL  and  COi^TINUING, These  correspond,  respectively,  to  the  comple-  . 
tion  of  the  Clinical  Studies  and  the  Intern  phases  of  the  program.  As 
used  in  the  proposed  prograi.T  INITIAL  certification  designates  a  level  of 
competency  which  permits  the  assumption  of  supervised  responsibility  for 
the  learning  of  children  (a  teaching  Intern) ,  and  CONTINUING  certification 
desi'^nates  a  level  of  competency  which  permits  the  assumption  of  full 
responsibility  for  the  learning  of  children.     Certification  criteria  and 
processes  are  described  in  greater  detail  in  Part  III  of  the  report. 

As  currently  planned,  no  firm  time  lines  are  attached  to  program 
phases  but  in  general,  for  students  declaring  an  interest  in  teacher 
education  upon  entry  as  a  Freshman,  the  General  Studies  phase  will  last 
for  a  year  or  two,  the  Clinical  Studies  phase  a  year  or  two  and  the 
Intern  phase  a  year  or  two.     Some  students  may  extend  or  shorten  these 
estimates,  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  or  students 
declaring  an  interest  in  teacher  education  after  a  year  or  more  at  OCE 
will  undoubl.edly  move  through  the  program  on  some  other  time  schedule. 
On  the  average,  however,  most  students  will  likely  spend  three  to  four 
years  com.pleting  requirements  for  INITIAL  certification  and  one  to  two 
years  completing  requirements  for  CONTINUING  certification. 


A  third  level  of  certification,  that  of  CONSULTANT,  is  also  used  in 
the  program  but  it  is  reserved  for  persons  in  the  field  who  have  demon- 
strated the  competencies  needed  to  perform  as  Clinical  Supervisors.  As 
such,  this  is  a  level  of  certification  that  occurs  outside  of  the  pre- 
service  program  and  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  present  context.     It  is 
planned,  however,  that  certification  at  the  CONSULTANT  level  will  be  as 
stringent  and  systematic  a  process  as  it  is  at  the  pre-service  level. 
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A  schematic  representation  of  program  structure,  the  probable  numbe 
of  years  required  to  move  through  the  program,  and  the  certification 
levels  within  it  is  presented  in  Figure  2.     The  broken  lines  in  the 
figure  represent  relatively  flexible  entry-exit  requirements;  solid 
lines  represent  relatively  inflexible  entry-exit  requirements. 
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Figure  2,     A  schematic    .^.presentation  of  the  structure  of  the  preservice 
elementary  teacher  education  program  proposed  at  OCE. 

THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  PR0GRA14 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  OCE  Coalition  two  straw  men  exist 
today  in  programs  that  are  designated  to  prepare  elementary  teachers. 
The  first  is  the  notion  that  one  set  of  learning  experiences  have  to 
do  with  "personally  enriching"  or  "liberally"  or  "generally"  educating 
a  student.     The  .other  is  the  notion  that  ainother  set  of  learning 
experiences  "prepare  professionals",  or  "train  for  a  life  of  service". 
When  such  a  view  exists  within  a  college  environment  at  best  defensive- 
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ness,  mistrust,  and  lack  of  productive  interchange  occurs.    At  worst  it 
leads  to  segments  of  a  college  faculty  jealously  guarding  its  domain 
against  encroachment  by  others  or  to  degrade  the  efforts  and  products 
of  others  as  unreal  or  unimportant.     For  the  OCE  Coalition  these  are 
straw  men  that  must  be  put  to  the  torch. 

As  a  basis  for  understanding  the  position  that  the  OCE  Coalition 
takes  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  "professional"  and  "liberal" 
education,  responses  of  a  student  to  two  different  learning  experiences 
are  cited.     The  first  response  occurs  in  reaction  to  a  class  in 
geology. 

"He  (the  instructor)  really  knows  a  lot  about  geology." 
"Now  that  I  know  about  rock  formations  I  want  to  go  on  and 
learn  some  more."    "When  I  travel  through  different  types 
of  country  I  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  it  because...*' 
"He  has  everything  so  well  organized  that  it's  easy  to 
learn  about  minerals."    "I  like  the  way  he  makes  each  class 
different  because  he  has  us  do..."     "I  hope  that  I  can  teach 
as  well  as  he  does  when  I  become  a  teacher." 

The  second  response  occurs  in  relation  to  a  reading  methods  clasp, 

"I  never  realized  that  I  read  all  those  different  ways." 
"Now  I  know  why  I  read  slower  in  this  kind  of  material." 
"When  I  get  my  own  class  I  will  begin  to  teach  reading..." 
"To  encourage  wide,  recreational  reading  I  am  going  to..." 

Five  points  can  be  made  about  the  student's  response  to  these  two 
experiences  which  reflect  the  position  taken  by  the  OCE  Coalition  in 
relation  to  the  place  of  "liberal"  and  "professional"  education  in  the 
lives  of  students  preparing  to  teach. 

1.  Each  learning  experience  always  contributes  to  personal 
enrichment  and  professional  development. 

2.  The  emphasis  placed  on  the  element  of  personal  enrichment 

or  on  professional  development  is  often  viewed  by  a  student  in 
one  way  and  by  an  instructor  in  another. 

3.  In  each  learning  experience  thete  is  always  an  element  of 
cognition  and  reference  to  a  cognitive  standard,  an  element  . 
of  affectivity  and  referenced  to  an  affective  standard,  and 
an  element  of  evaluation  and  reference  to  an  evaluative 
standard.     These  three  elements  are  always  integrated  by  the 
student  and  reflected  against  the  cognitive,  affective  and 
evaluative  standards  which  he  already  holds. 

4.  A  student  responds  to  a  learning  experience  as  a  complete 
person  rather  than  as  a  composite  of  categories  characterized 
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by  such  labels  as  cognitive ,  affective  and  eva  luative .  Such 
categories  are  useful  for  analytic-descriptive  purposes  but 
they  have  little  basis  in  reality  beyond  that. 

5.  The  reality  of  any  learning  experience  is  intrinsic  with  the 
s  tudent ,  not  the  subject  matter  or  the  instructional  strate- 
gies that  carry  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  point  of  view  the  OCE  Coalition  treats  all 
learning  experiences  as  both  personally  and  professionally  enriching. 

Having  adopted  such  a  view  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  within 
the  program  there  is  still  a  differentiation  of  curriculum  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  preparation  of  students  who  are  generally  knowledgeable 
and  professionally  competent.    While  the  differentiation  is  not  as 
severe  as  it  is  in  many  programs  there  are  learning  experiences 
especially  designed  to  'bring  about  the  general  education  objectives  of 
the  college  and  learning  experiences  especially  designed  to  bring  about 
professional  objectives.    Whatever  their  focus  or  intended  function, 
however ,  al 1  learning  experiences  within  the  program  are  to  be  designed 
ultimate ly  in  accordance  wi th  the  requirements  of  a  competency  based , 
field  centered,  personalized  and  systeiTiatically  designed  and  operated 
model  of  instruction .    As  such  the  content  of  the  OCE  elementary  teacher 
education  program  can  be  illustrated  as  in  Figure  3.^ 

Within  this  broad  framework  four  '^dimensions  of  experience"  or 
"curriculum  threads"  interface  and  interact,  providing  in  combination 
the  planned  learning  experiences  encountered  in  the  pre-service  program. 
These  include  a  FOUNDATIONS  thread,  a  SELF -CONFRONTATION  thread,  a 
PROFESSIONAL  ORIENTATION  thread,  and  a  PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION  thread. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  both  SYNTHESIZING  AND  CONSOLIDATING  experiences 

The  Foundations  Thread 


Foundations  experiences  support  both  tjie  general  and  professional 
education  goals  of  the  program.    As  such  they  tend  to  carry  one  of  two 


^  The  point  of  view  taken  by  the  OCE  Coalition  in  regard  to  general  and 
professional  education  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  position  of  the 
ComField  model.     The  model  recognizes  that  each  college  has  its  own  set 
of  requirements  relative  to  general  education  and  that  the  professional 
education  program  must  accommodate  itself  to  such  requirements.  In 
some  cases  this  will  mean  that  a  ComField  based  program  will  have  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  discipline  major,  in  some  cases  an  interdis- 
ciplinary major,  or  in  some  cases  simply  to  a  fixed  number  of  hours  in 
general  education  subjects. 
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emphases:     one  that  leads  to  the  realization  of  the  general  education 
objectives  of  the  program  or  one  that  leads  to  the  realization  of 
professional  objectives.     Depending  on  emphasis  the  content  of  the 
experiences,  and  to  some  extent  the  way  in  which  they  are  encountered, 
differ. 

By  and  large,  at  least  in  the  early  years  of  the  program,  founda- 
tions experiences  were  designed  to  meet  general  education  objectives  and 
will  tend  to  be  organized  around  the  disciplines  that  have  sustained 
liberal  education  over  the  years,  for  example,  the  arts,  humanities, 
sciences,  etc.,  or  around  ^'issues"  that  crosscut  disciplines.  Also, 
they  will  tend  to  follow  traditional  modes  of  instruction.     This  is  not 
to  imply  that  such  experiences  will  necessarily  be  organized  according 
to  traditional  course  structures,  or  that  instruction  will  take  place 
largely  by  lecture  or  discussion.     Because  of  tradition,  the'  logic 
of  course  structure  as  a  means  of  presenting  the  content  of  disciplines, 
and  the  fact  that  persons  from  throughout  the  college  will  be  responsible 
for  providing  such  experiences,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  assume 
more  of  these  characteristics  than  will  the  foundation  experiences  that 
have  a  professional  emphasis. 

The  outcomes  expected  to  derive  from  these  experiences  are  the 
knowledges,  skills  and  sensitivities  established  by  the  Coalition  as 
being  minimally  acceptable  as  evidence  of  a  generally  educated  person. 

By  contrast^  foundations  experiences  which  emphasize  professional 
development  will  tend  not  only  to  carry  different  content  but  will  tend 
to  be  organized  differently  and  presented  in  different  formats.  Here 
foundations  experiences  will  tend  to  appear  within  the  context  of 
"instructional  systems"  and  will  carry  content  that  relates  directly 
to  the  teaching  process.     As  such  they  will  become  an  integrated  part 
of  the  observation,  practice  and  assessment  experiences  that  are  de- 
signed to  lead  to  the  demonstration  of  professional  competence.  The 
subject  matter  of  educational  psychology,  human  development,  instruc- 
tional and  evaluation  methodology,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, etc.  will  provide  the  subject  matter  around  which  such  experiences 
will  be  developed.     The  outcomes  expected  to  derive  from  these  ex- 
periences are  the  knowledges,  skills  and  sensitivities  that  teachers 
need  in  order  to  create  the  conditions  that  will  bring  e.bout  the  outcomes 
expected  from  the  elementary  schools. 

In  keeping  with  the  ComFif.id  model,  a  special  feature  of  the 
foundations  thread  of  the  curriculum  is  the  requirement  that  all  students 
show  evidence  that  they  have  mastered  the  conceptual  frameworks  of 
the  disciplines  upon  which  they  are  to  draw  as  teachers  of  young 
children.    As  used  in  the  program  a  conceptual  framework  for  teaching 
a  discipline  is  that  which  Bruner  and  others  have  called  "the  structure 
of  a  discipline,"  and  as  such  is  assumed  to  be,  simply,  a  conceptual 
framework  around  which  the  substantive  content  of  a  discipline  can 
be  organized  and  transmitted.     It  is  that  which,  in  Bruner 's  terms. 
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"...permits  any  subject  to  be  taught  to  any  child  at  any  level.  As 
yet  the  frameworks  to  .be  mastered,  the  persons  responsible  for  seeing 
that  students,,mas ter  them,  .the  nature  of  learning  experiences  to  be  used 
in  facilitating  such  mastery,  or  the  point  in  the  program  at  which 
such  mastery  is  to  come  about  have  not  been  specif ied-- though  mastery 
obviously  will  have  to  be  accomplished  upon  entry  to  the  Intern  ^jhase 
of  the  program  since  students  at  that  time  will  be  responsible  for 
demonstrating  that  they  can  get  pupils  to  master  such  frameworks.*^ 

Operationally,  foundations  experiences  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
General  Studies  phase  of  the  program,  though  not  limited  to  it.  Using 
traditional  course  structure  as  a  referent,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
courses  per  term  would  be  taken  during  the  General  Studies  phase  of  the 
program,  one  or  two  per  term  during  the  Clinical  Studies  phase  and  no 
more  than  one  per  term  during  the  Intern  phase.     The  relationship  of 
foundations  experiences  to  other  learning  experiences  within  the  program, 
as  these  vary  across  phases,  appears  in  Figure  5,  page  26. 

The  Self -Confrontation  Thread 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  developed  the  ComField  model  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  meaningful  personalization  of  any  educational  program 
is  the  understanding  of  one*s  self.     It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume, 
for  example,  that  in  order  for  a  prospective  teacher  to  make  a  wise 
choice  as  to  the  setting  within  which  he  wishes  to  work,  the  competencies 
needed  to  perform  effectively  within  that  conte>:t,  the  kinds  of  learning 
experiences  to  be  pursued  in  the  development  of  a  given  competency,  or 
in  the  adoption  of  a  teaching  style,  he  needs  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  who  and  how  he  is  as  an  individual.     Towards  this  end  the 
OCE  program  provides  for  experiences  designed  to  foster  seif-under- 
staTiding  throughout  the  course  of  the  educational  program.     These  are 
called  self -confrontation  or  SC  experiences. 

The  se If-conf 1 ontation  thread  of  the  curriculum  is  an  integral 


The  developers  of  the  ComField  model  were  aware  of  the  potential 
consequences  of  the  specification  that  calls  for  the  mastery  of  frame- 
works for  teaching  disciplines.     It  was  recognized,  for  example,  that  in 
many  disciplines  these  are  not  as  yet  identified.     It  was  also  recog- 
nized that  if  persons  in  the  disciplines  would  not  assume  responsibility 
for  helping  students  master  them  that  staff  within  the  education  program 
would  have  to.    It  was  hoped,  however,  that  this  would  be  a  responsibility 
willingly  assumed  by  the  discipline  areas  and  that  -the  assumption  of 
such  responsibility  for  students  in  education  would  bring  the  disciplines 
and  education  together  in  a  mutually  rewarding  and  productive  relation- 
ship. 
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part  of  a  student's  experience  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  program. 
In  the  General  Studies  phase  the  focus  of  SC  experiences  is  upon  self 
in  context .    As  such  the  experiences  encountered  by  students  as  they 
enter  the  college  setting,  establish  increasing  independence  from  family 
and  community  or  origin,  find  new  friendships  or  establish  new  love 
relationships  become  the  vehicles  by  which  an  understanding  of  self  in 
context  is  explored.     Both  the  student's  sponsor  and  the  upper  classmen 
who  serve  within  the  Freshman  Advising  Program  at  the  college  take 
part  in  this  exploratory  process. 

As  the  student  moves  to  the  Clinical  Studies  phase  of  tiie  program 
SC  experiences  are  designed  to  provide  understanding  of  self  as  an 
individual .    At  this  level  the  self -confrontation  process  involves 
responding  to  tests  which  are  designed  to  assess  commitments,  beliefs, 
personality  orientations,  etc.  and  engaging  in  a  series  of  non judgmetita I 
interviews  in  which  the  responses  to  those  tests  are  explored.  The 
student's  sponsor  is  responsible  for  this  aspect  of  the  se If - confrontation 
process . 

By  the  time  a  student  enters  the  Intern  phase  of  the  program  the 
focus  of  SC  experiences  shifts  to  an  understanding  of  self  as  teacher . 
Here  self -conf ron tation  experiences  take  the  form  of  video  tape  playback 
of  actual  teaching  performance,  clinical  supervision  interviev\^s ,  small 
group  discussions  that  focus  around  peer  reaction  to  performance,  and 
the  like.     A  central  thrust  of  self -conf rontation  experiences  at  this 
level  is  their  focus  upon   the  definition  of  a  teaching  style  that  is 
consistent  with  perception  of  self  as  individual  and  self  in  context. 

The  Professional  Orientation  Thread 

Just  as  se If -under s tanding  is  essential  to  wise  choice  within  a 
teacher  education  program  so  too  is  an  understanding  of  the  profession. 
To  facilitate  choice  as  to  educational  context  within  which  to  work, 
special  competencies  to  be  developed,  or  teaching  style  to  evolve,  a 
prospective  teacher  needs  to  have  as  complete  an  understanding  of 
alternative  contexts  within  which  he  might  find  himself  as  poeoible. 
Knowledge  of  alternative  contexts  will  also  contribute  to  the  meaning 
taken  from  learning  experiences  encountered  within  the  program  as  they 
will  provide  concrete  referents  for  these  experiences.     It  is  toward 
these  ends  that  professional  orientation  experiences  are  designed. 

Like  self -conf rontation  experiences  professional  orientation  (PO) 
experiences  start  as  soon  as  a  student  enters  the  program  and  continue 
throughout.     In  the  General  Studies  phase  of  the  program  FO  experiences 
focus  on  the  nature  of  the  educational  process  generally,  and  as  such 
has  students  observe  or  in  a  limited  way  take  part  in  a  wide  range  of 
educa'Cional  settin^^s.     One  form  of  such  participation  is  service  in  a 
school  as  a  "teaching  aide." 

In  the  Clinical  Studies  phase  of  the  program  a  student  will  continue 
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to  sample  a  wide  range  of  educational  settings,  but  these  will  be  limited 
by  ai^  large  to  elementary  schools.    A  central  experience  that  will 
come'^during  this  phase  is  serving  as  a  "teaching  assistant,'*  The 
school  in  which  this  occurs  will  also  serve  as  the  laboratory  within 
which  professional  development  experiences  at  the  synthesizing  level 
will  be  carried  out  and  competencies  required  for  an  INITIAL  level  of 
certification  demonstrated  (see  Figure  2,  p.  14).     In  order  to  move 
students  across  contexts  it  is  probable  that  a  teaching  assistantship 
will  last  only  one  or  two  terms  at  a  particular  school. 

In  the  Intern  phase  of  the  program  professionally  orienting 
experiences  will  be  limited  to  one  school,  but  all  of  the  professional 
experiences  engaged  in  by  teachers  in  the  school,  i.e.,  professional 
meetings,  inservice  programs,  curriculum  development  activities. 

Throughout  the  program  PO  experiences  will  be  without  formal 
assessment;  they  are  intended  to  sensitize  or  orient,  not  lead  to 
mastery  of  a  particular  knowledge  or  skill.     As  such  the  professional 
orientation  thread  of  the  curriculum  is  the  only  dimension  of  the  pro- 
gram that  does  not  have  formal  assessment  associated  with  it.     This  is 
not  to  imply  that  PO  experiences  are  without  purpose  or  that  their 
impact  is  ignored.     They  are  always  engaged  in  for  a  reason,  and  the 
conferencing  that  occurs  around  them  is  designed  to  assess  informally 
that  which  is  taken  from  them;  but  formal,  empirically  verifiable 
assessment  is  not  associated  directly  with  them. 

As  in  the  case  of  self -confrontation  experiences,  specifically 
designed  professional  orientation  experiences  are  anticipated  to 
decrease  in  frequency  as  students  move  through  the  various  phases  of 
the  program. 

The  Professional  Integration  Thread 

Conceptually,  the  "professional**  curricula  of  most  teacher  education 
programs  can  be  thought  as  being  organized  on  a  vertical  axis^,  that  is, 
a  given  subject  matter  area  such  as  child  development,  instructional 
methods,  or  mathematics  is  organized  into  a  course  or  course  sequence 
that  extends  from  the.  simple  to  the  complex.     Also  most  subject  matter 
areas  can  be  thought  of  as  being  offered  relatively  independently  of 
another,  and  requiring  only  a  given  level  of  knowledge  or  understanding 
as  an  indicator  of  the  mastery  of  a  given  area.     Such  a  curriculum  pattern 
is  illustrated  schematically  in  Figure  4. 
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Implicit  in  such  an  arrangement  is  the  assumption  that  prospective 
teachers,  upon  mastery  of  the  various  subject  areas,  can  synthesize 
or  integrate  them  and  bring  them  to  bear  in  concert  to  accomplish  the 
outcomes  for  which  they  are  responsible  in  schools. 
i 

The  ComField  model  specifies  a  markedly  different  pattern  of 
curriculum  organization.     Instead  of  courses  organized  around  disciplines 
or  subject  matter  areas  a  ComField  based  curriculum  is  organized  into 
"instructional  systems"  around  ^ ''•mpctencies ,  i.e.,  around  the  outcomes 
to  be  realized  by  the  schools.^    As  such  a  ComField  based  curriculum 
can  be  thought  of  as  being  organized  on  a  horizontal  axis ,  for  each 
instructional  system  contains  pieces  and  parts  of  the  various  courses  ' 
offered  in  most  elementary  education  programs,  but  they  are  organized 
in  such  a  way  as  _to  iTi  vure  that  tbjB  various  knowledges ,  skills  and 
sensitivities  obtained   through  such  separate  learning  experiences  are 
integrated  at  a  level  that  permits  thejr  effective  use  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  expected  of  a  teacher  in  a  school .     Such  a  curriculum 
pattern  is  illustrated  schematically  in  Figure  4. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


Figure  4.     A  representation  of  the  curriculum  pattern  found  in 
a  ComField  based  teacher  education  program. 


Two  observations  seem  appropriate  in  regard  to  the  differences 
perceived  between  the  ComField  curriculum  model  and  the  more  tradi- 
tional model: 

I 


An  instructional  system  is  defined  formally  within  the  ComField  model 
as  a  set  of  learning  experiences  that  have  a  known  degree  of  reliabil- 
ity in  fostering  a  given  teaching  competency  in  prospective  teachers. 
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1)  while  the  majority  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  present 
professional  education  curriculum  are  covered  within  any  given 
instructional  system,  only  that  from  within  a  given  course 
that  is  relevant  to  the  demonstration  of  a  given  competency 

is  included  in  a  system;  and 

2)  the  prospective  teacher  is  not  left  to  his  own  devices  to 
synthesize  and/or  organize  the  various  aspects  of  subject 
matter  that  comprise  a  given  system.     Each  instructional 
system  has  built  into  it  the  provision  for  synthesis  and 
consolidation  of  that  which  has  been  synthesized  until  the 
prospective  teacher  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  can  put 
all  of  the  pieces  and  parts  together  to  bring  about  the 
outcome  that  is  expected  of  him. 


Four  classes  of  learning  experiences  are  found  within  each 
instructional  system:     a)  orienting  experiences;  b)  foundation 
experiences;  c)  synthesizing  experiences;  and  d)  consolidation 
experiences.     Operationally  these  are  defined  as 


Orientation  Experiences:      definitions,  concrete  referents  and 

models  of  the  competency  that  the  set 
of  learning  experiences  entailed  within 
an  instructional  system  are  to  bring 
about 

Foundations  Experiences:      a  set  of  learning  activities  designed 

'to  enable  a  prospective  teacher  to 
master  a  given  bit  of  knowledge,  a  skill 
or  a  sensitivity 


Synthesizing  Experiences:     a  set  of  learning  activities  designed 

to  bring  about  an  integration  of  the 
knowledges,  skills  and  sensitivities 
mastered  through  foundations  experiences 
*  at  a  level  that  permits  the  demonstra- 

tion of  competence  under  simplified 
( laboratory)  conditions 


Consolidating  Experiences:  a  set  of  learning  activities  designed 

to  bring  about  an  extension  of  the 
competencies  demonstrated  under  simpli- 
fied conditions  to  the  point  where  they 
are  applicable  under  real-life  conditions 


As  used  within  the  ComField  model  a  learning  activity  is  defined  as  a 
set  of  events  which  leads  to  a  desired -outcome ,  for  example,  a  set 
of  referents  needed  to  understand  the  objective  of  an  instructional 
system  or  a  set  of  readings  and  discussions  that  lead  to  the  mastery 
of  the  conceptualizations  that  are  assumed  to  be  prerequisite  to  the 
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performance  of  a  given  competency. 


All  classes  of  leavning  experiences  ccnt-ain  multiple  learning 
activities.     As  such  they  provide  opl.ions  for  students  with  alternative 
learning  preferences  or  needs,  an  opportunity  to  cycle  through  numerous 
activities  to  bring  about  a  desired  level  of  mastery  or  a  required  level 
of  competence. 

Implicit  in  the  ComField  definition  of  a  learning  activity  is  an 
assessment  function.     In  each  learning  activity,  as  well  as  in  each 
instructional  system  as  a  whole,  assessment  has  two  foci:  * 

a)  assessment  to  determine  whether  a  learning  activity  or  an  < 
instructional  system  as  a  v;hole  can  be  bypassed  because  of" 

existing  mastery,  or  if  it  can^t,  to  determine  the  point  in 
the  learning  activity  or  in  the  system  as  a  whole  where  entry 
should  be  made,  and 

b)  determine  when  mastery  or  criterion  performance  has  been 
reached . ^ 

Procedurally,  a  student's  progression  through  an  instructional 
system  is  largely  a  matter  of  his  own  choosing.     When  he  first  enters 
a  system  he  is  provided  an  orientation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  compe- 
tency that  the  system  is  designed  to  bring  about,   that  is,  he  is^  given 
examples  of  what  the  desired  competency  looks  like.     From  that  point 
on,  however,  progression  through  a  system  is  under  the  student's  control. 
If  he  thinks  he  can  demonstrate  the  desired  competency  without  special 
study  he  may  ask  for  criterion  assessment  immediately;  or  he  may  engage 
in  a* series  of  foundations  activities,  return  to  the  orientation  activi- 
ties,, and  then  engage  in  synthesizing  experiences  until  he  is  able  to 
demonstrate  competency  under  simplified  conditions.     Another  student, 
or  the  same  student  in  a  different  system,  might  choose  to  engage  in 
synthesizing  experiences  before  encountering  foundations  experiences  - 
to  see  what  it  is  that  he  really  has  to  do  before  launching  into  the 
process  of  building  a  foundation  on  which  to  do  it  -  or  he  might  cycle  ^ 
between  synthesizing  and  foundations  experiences  repeatedly.     The  only 
constraint  on  a  student's  progress  through  a  system  is  that  he  be 
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As  indicated  previously  assessments  relative  to  mastery  of  the 
individual  knowledges,  skills  and  sensitivities  that  derive  from 
foundations  experiences  are  to  be  used  for  guidance  rather  than 
certification  purposes.     So  too  are  assessments  around  practice 
activities  that  lead  to  synthesis  or  consolidation.     Criterion  assess- 
ments relative  to  competency  demonstrations  are  made  only  when  a 
student  requests  them. 
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accepted  as  an  intern  before  he  is  free  to  engage  in  consolidating 
experiences  or  to  ask  to  demonstrate  criterion  competency  under 
real-life  conditions.    When  an  instructional  system  first  goes  into 
operation  there  v/ill  be  no  particular  basis  for  predicting  the  '^best 
pach"  through  the  system  for  a  particular  student.     As  time  passes, 
however,  and  as  students  with  known  characteristics  pass  through  a 
particular  system,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  data  on  "preferred" 
or  "most  likely  to  be  successful"  paths  for  students  with  particular 
characteristics.     Once  data  of  this  kind  become  available  the 
potential  for  prediction,   and  thereupon  the  possibility  for  effective 
guidance,  will  come  into  being. 

As  with  all  other  curricular  threads,  the  professional  integra- 
tion thread  extends  through  all  three  program  phases,  though  the 
extent  to  which  students  engage  in  PI  experiences  varies  by  phase. 
In  the  General  Studies;  phase  relatively  few  integrating  experiences 
are  encountered,  for  relatively  few  professional  competencies  need 
to  be  demonstrated  by  a  prospective  teacher  before  entering  the 
Clinical  phase  of  the  program.     The  number  of  integrative  experiences 
increase  markedly  when  a  student  enters  the  Clinical  phase,  however, 
and  they  increase  even  more  when  he  enters  his  Internship.  In 
this  sense,  the  professional  integration  experiences  follow  a  pattern 
that  is  essentially  a  mirror  image  of  the  foundations  experiences. 


The  Interaction  Between  Curricular  Threads 

i 

The  instructional  program  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  OCE 
Coalition  has  been  designed  to  maximize  interaction  between  curricu- 
lum threads:     professional  integration  experiences  draw  upon  infor- 
mation gained  in  foundation  experiences;  professional  orientation 
experiences  provide  referents  for  all  other  learning  experiences; 
and  self-confrontation  experiences  both  draw  upon  and  provide  a 
basis  for  all  other  experiences.    I-Ioreover,  negotiations  between  spon- 
sor and  student  and  clinical  supervisor  and  student  are  intended  to 
further  interlace  all  that  is  gained  from  the  program.    The  relatioiiT- 
ship  between  curricular  threads  in  the  program  is  shown  schematically 
in  Figure  5. 
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THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


The  instructional  program  proposed  for  elementary  teacher  education 
at  OCE  has  been  described  briefly  in  the  previous  section.     The  descrip- 
tion of  the  program,!  however ,  and  its  operation,  are  two  different 
matters.     In  order  to  actually  operate  such  a  program,  that  is,  to 
develop  it,  to  have  students  interact  with  it,  and  to  evaluate  its 
effectiveness  over  Lime,  a  variety  of  supporting  functions  must  be 
brought  to  it.     The  purpose  of  the  present  section  is  to  describe  these 
functions  and  the  mechanisms  which  carry  them. 

In  order  to  provide  the  means  by  which  instruction  within  the  pro- 
gram can  meet  fhe  specifications  set  for  it,  thirteen  separate  though 
interdependent  supporting  functions  must  be  provided.     Eleven  of  these 
are  essential  r    both  the  implementation  of  the  program  and  its  long 
term  operation;  two  are  required  only  for  its  implementation •  The 
eleven  basic  functions  are: 

1.  an  instructional  objectives  function; 

2.  an  instructional  design  and  development  function; 

3.  an  instructional  operations  function; 

4.  an  information  management  function; 

5.  a  data  generation  function; 

6.  a  cost  accounting  function; 

7.  a  staff  selection  and  development  function; 

8.  a  program  policy  and  review  function; 

9.  a  program  execution  function; 

10.  a  program  adaptation  function;  and 

11.  a  facilities,  equipment  and  supply  function. 
The  two  functions  specific  to  program  implementation  are: 

12.  an  accommodation  function  (which  facilitates  the  integration 
of  the  emerging  and  the  on-going  programs);  and 

13.  a  dissemination  function. 

In  order  for  a  supporting  function  to  be  achieved,  a  structure  (or 
set  of  substructures  if  the  function  is  complex)  must  exist  to  carry  the 
operations  that  carry  out  the  function.     In  the  Oregon  adaptation  of 
the  ComField  model  the  composite  structure(s)  needed  to  achieve  a 
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supporting  function  is  referred  to  as  a  "mechanism."    As  such  the 
proposed  program  requires  thirteen  separate  mechanisms  to  enable  it 
to  operate  as  designed. 

When  encountered,  the  reaction  to  both  the  concept  and  the 

number  of  lu    aanisms  proposed  can  be  one  of  dismay.     The  very  term 
suggests  an  impersonal,  "mechanistic,"  dehumanizing  quality,  and  their 
number  suggests  a  totally  undue  emphasis  upon  that  which  makes  the 
program  work.    From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  designed  the 
program,  however,  or  for  that  matter,  those  who  developed  the  original 
ComField  model,  neither  is  the  case.     In  fact,  just  the  reverse  is  true. 
In  order  for  instruction  to  occur  in  any  educational  setting  a  host  of 
supporting  functions  must  exist:     program  objectives  must  be  established, 
instruction  must  occur,  students  must  be  evaluated,  information  must 
flow,  records  must  be  processed.     In  most  teacher  education  programs 
such  functions  are  taken  care  of  as  a  matter  of  course  by  administrators, 
registrars,  counselors,  instructors,  and  maintenance  personnel,  and 
the  structures  needed  to  support  them  are  an  integral  part  of  a  college 
organization.     In  a  ComField  based  program,  however,  new  functions  must 
be  performed,  or  at  least  old  functions  need  to  be  performed  in  new 
ways,  and  as  a  consequence,  new  structures  are  needed  in  order  to  perform 
them.     The  commitment  to  a  field  centered  program,  for  example,  and 
the  commitment  to  a  coalition. of  institutions  and  agencies  to  operate 
it,  has  far  reaching  implications  for  the  establishment  of  operational 
policy,  the  specification  of  program  objectives,  program  execution  etc. 
Similarly,   the  commitment  to  the  personalization  of  instruction  has 
far  reaching  implications  for  the  number  and  kind  of  learning  exper- 
iences needed  to  accommodate  students  in  the  program    and  the  proce- 
dures by  which  students  move  through  such  a  program,  the  facilities 
and  equipment,  data  generation  and  information  ^-nanagement  systems  needed 
in  their  support,  etc.     The  mechanisms  proposed  within  the  OCE  program 
are  those  seen  as  being  needed  to  carry  out  the  functions  required  to 
meet  the  implications  of  such  commitments.     They  are,  in  a  sense,  the 
vehicles  by  which  the  program  can  become  personalized,  data  dependent 
and  field  centered,  and  as  a  consequence  must  be  planned  and  provided 
for  with  the  same  care  that  curriculum  is  planned  and  provided  for.^ 

For  purposes  of  description  the  thirteen  mechanisms  have  been 
grouped  into  four  clusters:     those  which  pertain  directly  to  the 
instructional  program,  those  which  support  the  instructional  program. 


6 

Another  indication  of  the  centrality  of  the  operational  mechanisms 
in  the  proposed  program  is  the  fact  that  all  costing  for  program  imple- 
mentation, and  its  operation  subsequent  to  its  implementation,  has  been 
based  upon  resource  estimates  projected  for  the  operation  of  the  various 
mechanisms. 
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those  which  are  related  to  the  management  of  the  over-all  program,  and 
those  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  which  emerge  when 
attempting  to  involve  a  wide  range  of  institutions  and  agencies  to 
change  from  one  educational  program  to  another. 

Actually  such  groupings  are  more  than  a  writing  convenience  for 
they  parallel  closely  the  clustering  of  the  various  mechanisms  as  they 
operate  in  actual  practice.     Functionally^  for  example,  there  is  a 
close  working  relationship  between  the  Program  Objectives,  the 
Instructional  Design  and  Development,  and  the  Instructional  Operations 
mechanisms.     Similarly,  the  Data  Generation,  the  Inf orniation  Manage- 
ment, the  Cost  Accounting,  and  the  Staff  Selection  and  Development 
mechanisms  operate  largely  as  a  unit  in  support  of  the  instructional 
mechanisms  and  the  over-all  program  management  mechanisms.    Much  the 
same  kind  of  clustering  occurs  with  the  Program  Policy  and  Review, 
the  Program  Execution  and  the  Program  Adaptation  mechanisms  -  the 
mechanisms  which  provide  for  the  integration  or  coordination  of  the 
over-all  program  -  and  with  the  two  changeover  mechanisms.     The  relation- 
ship between  these  mechanisms,  as  they  interact  in  program  operation, 
is  illustrated  schematically  in  Figure  6. 

While  the  idea  of  formalizing  such  mechanisms  is  somewhat  foreign 
in  the  practice  of  education,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  the  ComField  model,  little  alternative  to 
such  formalization.    As  this  occurs,  however,  there  is  the  danger  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  program  will  be  lost  sight  of  or  relegated 
to  a  position  of  secondary  importance.     With  so  many  functional 
components  needed  in  its  support,  a  ComField  based  program  is  partic- 
ularly susceptible  to  this  threat;  any  of  the  support  components  could 
readily  become  "an  agency  unto  itself." 

The  organizational  structure  summarized  in  Figure  6  represents  an 
effort  to  protect  against  this  kind  of  danger.     Conceptually ,  the 
structure  a)  places  the  instructional  program  squarely  in  the  center 
of  things,  b)  stresses  the  idea  that  information  and  directional 
influence  flows  both  from  the  instructional  component  to  the  support 
units  and  vice  versa,  and  c)  provides  for  a  continuous  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  the  program  management  components  so  that  program  adaptation 
can  be  effected  wherever  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  balance  and 
perspective.    While  such  an  organizational  structure- cannot  guarantee 
that  all  units  within  a  ComField  based  program  will  be  appropriately 
supportive  of  instruction,  or  act  in  concert,  it  does  provide  an  opera- 
tional framework  which  at  least  makes  such  interaction  possible. 
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INFLUENCE  FROM  THE  BROAD  ENVIROMENT 
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SUMMARY 


By  adopting  the  ComField  model,  an  elementary  teacher  education 
program  would  be  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to: 

1)  provide  evidence  that  a  prospective  teacher  is  able  to  perform 
the  tasks  that  he  is  expected  to  perform  prior  to  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  teaching  o£  children; 

2)  provide  the  means  whereby  schools  can  become  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  persons  responsible  for  their 
operation;  and 

3)  provide  the  means  whereby  prospective  teachers  can  maximize  the 
relevance  of  the  program  to  them  personally  as  they  move  through 
it. 

In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  two  "second  order"  outcomes  would 
derive  from  such  a  program:     a)  that  prospective  teachers  would  develop 
into  independent,  self-directed,  continuing  learners,  and  b)  that  the 
systematization  and  personalization  of  instruction  within  the  teacher 
education  program  would  transfer  to  the  education  of  preschool  and 
elementary  children. 

The  uider lying  hope  for  students  becoming  self -directed ,  continuing 
learners  is  that  a  ComField  based  program  forces  those  in  it  to  be 
this  kind  of  learner  for  four  to  six  years,  and  that  much  time  in  such 
a  role  may  build  the  strategies  and  resources  that  will  permit  a 
student  to  continue  with  it  after  leaving  the  program^ 

The  underlying  hope  for  the  transfer  of  the  themes  of  the  ComField 
model  to  the  education  of  preschool  and  elementary  children  is,,  simply, 
that  as  prospective  teachers  themselves  engage  in  such  an  educational 
experience  they  above  all  others  will  be  likely  to  create  a  similar  kind 
of  learning. 

If  the  aim  of  teaching  is  learning  then  there  should  be  evidence 
that  teachers  can  bring  about  appropriate  learning  in  children  before 
they  assume  responsibility  for  it  in  the  classroom.     ComField 's  aim 
is  to  generate  this  kind  of  evidence. 
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.\ppe::dix  d:  the  cpx  PRorKA:: 


The  Tiaterials  enclosed  are  the  invitational  form,  tlie  orientation  to,  and 
information  related  to  the  CFX  Progran,  Tnien  the  participants  arrived  they 
vrere  given  additional  orientation    from  a  slide  tape  presentation  and  a  resource 
center • 
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□  REOON  COLLEtSE  OF  EOUCATION 
AT  MOMMOUTH    OREOON  STSQT 


CPX: 


A   TEST  OP  THE 
PROPOSED  OREOON  PROCESS 

BTAIM0AR08  FOR 
TEACHER  EOUCATION  PROBRAM 


AT 

OREGON  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,     9  -  5  P.M. 


EDUCATION  BUILDING      ROOM  217 


The  Experimental  Teacher 
Education  Program 

During  the  first  two  quarters  of 
the  1972-73  academic  year,  Oregon 
College  of  Education  experimented 
with  a  consortium-based,  field- 
oriented  teacher  education  program 
for  elementary  school  teachers. 
Fifty  students  were  involved  along 
with  seven  college  professors,  one 
researcher  from  the  Teaching  Re- 
search Division,  and  about  forty 
teachers  from  five  elementary 
schools  in  Dallas  and  Salem. 

The  results  are  significant.  All 
but  seven  students  were  able  to 
achieve  the  competency  standards 
set  for  the  two  terms  work,  and 
five  performed  so  well  that  they 
we^e  encouraged  to  seek  a  waiver 
the  student  teaching  require- 
ment for  graduation  (three  actually 
made  it  and  were  given  credit  by 

examination!) • 

Another  significant  outcome  was 
the  development  of  performance 
standards  for  classroom  teaching, 
and  the  necessary  evaluation  forms 
(usable  ones)  designed  for  the 
busy  classroom  supervisor.  Each 
of  the  fifty  students  was  formally 
evaluated  in  the  performance  of 
three  short  lessons  and  one  two- 
day  full-time  teaching  assignment. 
The  evaluation  procedure  proved  to 
be  workable  and  effective. 

Many  public  school  educators  are 
familiar  with  the  proposed  new 
"process  standards**  intended  for 
use  in  the  accreditation  of  teacher 
education  programs.    The  process 
,y^-mdards  call  for  the  employment 
sjv>  a  ^'consortium  policy  council** 


made  up  of  equal  representation  from  three 

participating  public  school  dis-       ^  ciall 

tricts,  professional  groups  of  tea  r^e  i 

ers  (collective  bargaining  groups),  '  xbrce 

college  students,  and  college  faculty  actua 

members.    The  influence  of  the  pro-  tions 

fessional  teacher  is  clearly  evident  deans 

in  the  process  standards .    Some  membe 

teacher  educators  (public  school  as  from  ^ 

well  as  college)  feel  that  the  pro-  lie  c 

cess  standards  are  premature.  Others  Tho 

feet  that  these  developments  are  an  op 

long  overdue.    The  proposed  CPX  will  simul 

be  a  test  of  the  consortium  policy  or  th^ 

council  idea  for  OCE  and  cooperating  pant  ( 

school  districts.  tight 

will  1 
is  gui 

The  College  Planning  Exercise  and  h( 

^  (CPX)  for  p< 

The 

CPX  stands  for  **College  Planning  with  i 

Exercise."    It  is  a  simulation  of  an  Board 

actual  planning  endeavor,  conducted  of 

as  a  "game"  with  two  or  more  planning  U  of  ( 

teams  vying  for  points  awarded  by  a  ing  sc 

group  of  individuals  acting  as  *'real-  OBE  tJ 

ity  forces.**    In  the  OCE  CPX  plannr  '  ^y^^^ 

for  April  27,  the  final  decision  w^  x  jalxxc 

be  made  (as  it  would  in  real  life)  by  Their 

a  consortium  council  comprised  of  April 

equal  numbers  of  representatives  from  tants 

the  school  districts  involved,  the  are  tc 

professional  teacher  groups  which  by  pre 

serve  as  collective  bargaining  agen-  Washii 

cies  for  the  teachers  in  each  dis-  Meml 

trict,  OCE  college  students  and  OCE  and  Pi 


faculty  members.  expect 

The  conduct  of  the  CPX  will  climax 
a  series  of  six  weekly  planning  con- 
ferences conducted  on  the  OCE  campus 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
The  participants  in  the  pre-session 
conferences  will  serve  on  the  two  or 


made  up  of  equal  representation  from 
participating  public  school  dis- 
tricts, professional  groups  of  tea 
ers  (collective  bargaining  groups), 
college  students,  and  college  faculty 
iTiembers.    The  influence  of  the  pro- 
fessional teacher  is  clearly  evident 
in  the  process  standards.  Some 
teacher  educators  (public  school  as 
well  as  college)  feel  that  the  pro- 
cess standards  are  premature.  Others 
feet  that  these  developments  are 
long  overdue.    The  proposed  CPX  will 
be  a  test  of  the  consortium  policy 
council  idea  for  OCE  and  cooperating 
school  districts. 


The  College  Planning  Exercise 
(CPX) 

CPX  stands  for  ^'College  Planning 
Exercise."    It  is  a  simulation  of  an 
actual  planning  endeavor,  conducted 
as  a  ''game"  with  two  or  more  planning 
teams  vying  for  points  awarded  by  a 
group  of  individuals  acting  as  "real- 
ity forces."    In  the  OCE  CPX  plannr  \ 
for  April  27,  the  final  decision  1 
be  made  (as  it  would  in  real  life)  by 
a  consortium  council  comprised  of 
equal  numbers  of  representatives  from 
the  school  districts  involved,  the 
professional  teacher  groups  which 
serve  as  collective  bargaining  agen- 
cies for  the  teachers  in  each  dis- 
trict, OCE  college  students  and  OCE 
faculty  members . 

The  conduct  of  the  CPX  will  climax 
a  series  of  six  weekly  planning  con- 
ferences conducted  on  the  OCE  campus 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
The  participants  in  the  pre-session 
conferences  will  serve  on  the  two  or 


three  planning  teams  created  espe- 
cially for  the  CPX  on  April  27. 

;e  individuals  serving  as  "reality 
jLorces"  will  be  the  persons  who  are 
actually  in  the  responsible  posi- 
tions that  normally  are  involved- - 
deans ,  superintendents ,  principals , 
members  of  TSPC,  representatives 
from  the  OBE,  legislators  and  pub- 
lic citizens. 

Those  who  attend  the  CPX  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
simulation  games  as  reality,  forces, 
or  they  may  simply  act  as  partici- 
pant observers.    The  CPX  will  be 
tightly  organized  so  that  something 
will  be  going  on  at  all  times.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  be  an  involving 
and  hopefully  edifying  experience 
for  participants  and  observers  alike. 

The  CPX  is  to  be  conducted  jointly 
with  a  meeting  of  a  special  Oregon 
Board  of  Education  task  force  made 
up  of  representatives  from  OCE, 
U  of  0,  and  SOC  and  their  cooperat- 
ing school  districts.    The  special 
OBE  task  force  has  met  two  times  in 
^^.nuary  and  February  to  review  and 
_rkluate  the  OBE  process  standards. 
Their  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
April  26-28  at  OCE.     Four  consul- 
tants from  the  state  of  Washington 
are  to  assist  the  OBE  task  force 
by  providing  information  about  the 
Washington  process  standards. 

Members  of  the  Teacher  Standards 
and  Practices  Commission  are  also 
expected  to  attend. 
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Participants  in  the  CPX  are  to  in- 
clude the  following:    Dr,  Bert  Y. 
.""I'sh,  Dean  of  Faculty,  OCE;  Dr.  Henry 
D^l  Schalock,  OSSHE  Teaching  Research 
Division;  Dr.  Richard  Jones,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Teacher  Standards 
Practices  Commission;  Dr.  Willard  Bear, 
Director  of  Teacher  Education  and  Cer- 
tification, Oregon  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  Jesse  (Bud)  Garrison,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  OCE;  Gloria  J. 
McFadden,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, OCE;  Dr.  Lillian  Cady,  Wash- 
ington State  Department  of  Education; 
Senator  Wallace  Carson,  Salem;  teachers 
from  the  elementary  schools  of  Dallas 
and  Salem;  participating  OCE  faculty; 
students  from  OCE;  representatives 
from  colleges  and  public  schools  around 
the  state;  and  many  others. 


CPX  SCHEDULE 

8 : 30    -  Registration 

9:00    -    CPX  Begins:  Overview 
and  Planning 

12:00    -    No-Host  Lunch 

1:00    -    CPX  Resumes:  Group 
Reports 

2:45    -    Coffee  Break 

3:00    -    Reality  Forces  Reactions 

4:00    -    Final  Assessment 
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CPX  Documentation 
Melody  Barnhardt 
May  7,  1973 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  GPX 

The  three  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  the  CPX  were  to  test  the 
issue  of  needing  a  ^'sheltered''  first  year  to  demonstrate  competencies 
required  for  BASIC  CERTIFICATION;  test  the  idea  of  a  consortium;  dis- 
seminate information  about  the  ETE  program  and  get  reactions  to  the 
program  from  educators  outside  of  the  OCE  context. 

The  issue  of  a  "sheltered"  first  year  grew  out  of  a  concern  of 
how  prospective  teachers  would  demonstrate  the  requirements  for  obtain- 
ing BASIC  CERTIFICATION  according  to  the  competencies  given. The  two 
positions  adopted  centered  upon  the  need  for  a  ^'sheltered"  first  year 
of  teaching  for  everyone  entering  the  profession  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  needed  competencies  for  a  basic  certificate,  as  opposed  to  the  demon- 
stration of  competency  within  any  long-terra  teaching  context,  for  example, 
an  internship,  student  teaching,  or  over  a  full  year  of  '^sheltered"  teach- 
ing as  an  option. 

The  planning  groups,  Reality  forces  and  CPC  each  had  a  role  in  the 
testing  of  the  issue.     Each  planning  group  produced  a  rationale  support- 
ing their  respective  positions  and  anticipated  program  costs.     The  role 
of  reality  forces  was  to  react  to  the  proposed  plans  V7hile  the  CPC 
formulated  recommendations  from  both  the  Planning  Groups  and  P%.eality 
Forces. 

The  consortium,  a  key  concept  to  be  tested,  involved  the  observa- 
tion of  the  consortium  in  action  during  the  CPX. 

*    See  attached  competency  statement. 
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red  learning  outcomes  with  pupils 


InbTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT  COMPETENCIES* 
.  Conveying  the  objectives  of  instruction,  both 
cogni?:lve  and  attitudinal 

.  Adjusting  Instruction  to  fit  a  specific  context ^ 
where  the  adjustment  of  instruction  Includes 
learner  characteristics,  teacher  character- 
istics and  characteristics  of  the  physical 
setting 


PerF( 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  Ej 
STRATED  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  BASIC  CERTIFICATIOI 
outcomes  desired  from  curriculum  units  tau^ 
cognitive  and  attitudinal  outcomes 


Carirying  out  instruction 


t 
I 

i; 

r 

•ri 


Utilizing  emotion  in  instruction,  anc  managing 
emotions  in.  the  classroom 


Evaluating  pupils,  including  cogiucive  and 
attitudinal  effects  of  instru<  Mon 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  £:! 
.  The  learning  outcomes  expected  from  most 
time,  and  by  and  large  they  are  viewaS 

V  The  expected  learning  outcomes  of  partio 
particular  children  and  p^nrticular  cor 
are  adapted  accordinly 

.  The  units  presented,  and  the  manner  in 
instructional  program  of  the  school  a 

•  Lesson  initiation,  transitions  between  1 

and  lesson  terminations  tend  to  be  ef 
.  Unit  initiation,  transitions  between  le 

terminations  tend  to  be  effectively  h. 
.  The  attention  (interest,  motivation)  of 

learning  activities  most  of  the  time 
.  Instructional  materials,  procedures  and 

and  to  good  advantage 
.  A  variety  of  instructional  models  (see  f 

curriculum  units 

.  A  reasonable  degree  of  order  is  able  to 
.  Most  classroom  situations  involving  higl 

managed  most  of  the  time 
.  A  reasonable  emotional  balance  is  able  t 

balance  of  the  teacher 

.  Pre-  and  post-unit  assessments  of  pupiJ.s 

•  Feedback  to  pupils  on  the  results  of  ass 

thoroughness 


*  It  is  recognized  that  Instrurtr'on  is  always  inbedded  in  a  subject  matter  context,  and  as  a  cons 
instructfional  support  and  develJfJient  con  ^ptencies  are  performed  requires  an  accompanying  assessme 
O  _  beiijg  performed.  %  ^ 
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FQR  MSIC  ^^'^  '^^^     ^'-^  ^^-^ 

Oregon  College  of  Education 
 .  ^Vpri.l^^J^3_  


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  IN  WHICH  TEACHING  COMPETENCIES  ARE  TO  BE  DEMON- 
STRATED AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  BASIC  CERTIFICATION  a  significant  proportion  cf  the  cognitive  and  addtitudinal 
, outcomes  desired  from  curriculum  units  taught  are  achieved  by  most  pupils,  especially  higher  order 
cognitive  and  attitudinal  outcomes 

IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

•  The  learning  outcomes  expected  from  most  curriculum  units  are  understood  by  most  pupils  most  of  the 

time,  and  by  and  large  they  are  viewad  by  pupils  as  appropriate  and  worthwhile 

.  The  expected  learning  outcomes  of  particular  units  are  on  thn  whole  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
particular  children  and  particular  contexts >  and  the  materials  and  procedures  used  in  instruction 
are  adapted  ac.cordinly 

.  The  units  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  are  in  keeping  with  the  ongoing 
instructional  program  of  the  school  and  the  characteristics  of  tha  teacher  presenting  them 

.  Lesson  initiation,  transitions  between  learning  activities  within  a  lesson  and  between  lessons, 

and  lesson  terminations  tend  to  be  effectively  handled 
,  Unit  initiation,  transitions  between  learning  activities  within  a  unit  and  between  units,  and  unit 

terminations  tend  to  be  effectively  handled 
.  The  attention  (interest,  motivation)  of  most  pupils  is  able  to  be  enlisted  and  maintained  in  most 

learning  activities  most  of  the  time 

•  Instructional  materials,  procedures  and  organizational  strategies  tend  to  be  used  appropriately 

and  to  good  advantage 

•  A  variety  of  instructional  models  (see  for  example  Joyce  and  Weil)  are  employed  within  and  across 

curriculum  units 

.  A  reasonable  degree  of  order  is  able  to  be  maintained  in  a  classroom  most  of  the  time 

•  Most  classroom  situations  involving  high  levels  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  pupils  are  effectively 

managed  most  of  the  time 

•  A  reasonable  emotional  balance  is  able  to  be  maintained  in  a  classroom,  including  the  emotional 

balance  of  the  teacher 

.  Pre--  and  post-unit  assessments  of  pupils  are  carried  out  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  accuracy 
.  Feedback  to  pupils  on  the  results  of  assessment  is  carried  out  with  reasonable  sensitivity  and 
thoroughness 


id  in  a  subject  matter  context,  and  as  a  consequence  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  with  which 
i  performed  requires  an  accompanying  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  content  carried  as  they 
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PROraSED  TEAOIIIG  CQ'fEJEICIES  FDR  BASIC  CERTIFICATIO!)  CCOilT'D.) 


uompecencies 


Defining  next  learning  steps  and  the  instruc- 
tional procedures  that  attend  them,  given  ali 
of  the  above 


.  The  content  of  units  in  a  particular  suj 
tation,  are  sequenced  so  as  to  acconmJ 

[The  CPX  planning  groups  are  to  report  the 
support  competencies  at  tihe  level  of  BASlI 


INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPETENCIES 
.  Designing/organizing/developing  curriculum  units 


Designing/ organiziag/developing  instructional 
plans  that  support  curriculum  units 


Designing/organizing/developing  learning 

evaluation  plans  to  accompany  curriculum  units 


Matching  instructor,  curriculum  and  context 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  E! 

.  The  majority  of  curriculum  units  prepar 

on  most  of  the  elements  considered  ii>i 

at  a  BASIC  level  of  certification  (se 
be  conslaered  In  this  regaraj 

.  The  majority  of  instructional  plans  pre 
on  most  of  the  elements  considered  in 
at  a  BASIC  level  of  Certification  (se 


The  majority  of  plans  for  evaluating  le. 
or  better  on  most  of  the  eleTnents  con 
evaluation  plans  at  a  BASIC  level  of 

The  majority  of  curriculum  units  shall 
considered  in  assessing  a  teacher's  a 
level  of  certification  (see  the  repor 


INTERPERSONAL  COMPETENCIES 
•  Acting  responsibly  in  terms  of  the  feelings, 
needs  and  wishes  of  others 


Working  constructively  in  tabks- orieflted 
situations  with  others 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  E! 
.  Evidence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  eleme; 
candidate  to  act  responsibly  in  view 
of  the  CPX  planning  groups  for  the  el 
certification),  and  the  preponderance 

.  Evidence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  eleme 
date  to  establish  and  Tiaintiin  constr 
(see  the  report  of  the^  CPX  planning  g 
positive 


PROFESSION  RELATED  COMPETENCIES 


Establishing  and  maintaining  a  work  schedule 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  E 
•Evidence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  eleme 
date  to  establish  and  maintain  a  work 
the  elements  to  be  considered  in  this 
ponderance  of  that  evidence  shall  be 
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I  PROPOSED  STAflDARDS  FOR  BASIC  CERTIFICATI 

On  the  basis  of  the  competencies  and  performance  standards  outlined  above j  requirements  for 
al  competence,  b)  demonstrated  ^access  on  a  majority  of  instructional  support  and  instruction 
tive  ^*  '\|Ldence  as  to  interpersonal  and  profession  relatec*  pmpetencies. 
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ir  erf ormancje  bcandaras 

le  content  of  units  in  a  particular  subject  area,  and  the  procedures  employed  in  their  presexi- 
tation,  are  sequenced  so  as  to  accommodate  pupil  learning  from  proceeding  units 

'C?X  planning  groups  are  to  report  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  instructional 
fort  competencies  at  the  level  of  BASIC  Certification] 


[E  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

te  majority  of  curriculum  units  prepared  by  the  candidate  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better 

fOn  most  of  the  elements  considered  in  assessing  a  teacher's  ability  to  prepare  curriculum  units 

at  a  BASIC  level  of , certification  (see  the  report  of  the  CPX  planning  groups  for  the  elements  to 
be  conslderea  In  this  regaraj  .  f  o  o 

le  majority  of  instructional  plans  prepared  by  the  candidate  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  bettor 
on  most  of  the  elements  considered  in  assessing  a  teacher ^s  ability  to  prepare  instructional  plars 
at  a  BASIC  level  of  Certification  (see  the  report  of  the  CPX  planning  groups) 

le  majority  of  plans  for  evaluating  learning  prepared  by  the  candidate  shall  be  judged  satisfactory 
or  better  on  most  of  the  elements  considered  in  assessing  a  teacher's  ability  to  prepare  learning 
evaluation  plans  at  a  BASIC  level  of  certification  (see  the  report  of  the  CPX  planning  groups) 

le  majority  of  curriculum  units  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  most  of  the  elements 
considered  in  assessing  a  teacher's  ability  to  match  curriculum  to  self  and  context  at  a  BASIC 
level  of  certification  (see  the  report  of  the  CPX  planning  groups) 

IE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

ridence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  elements  to  be  considered  in  asset^sing  the  tendency  of  the 
candidate  to  act  responsibly  in  view  of  the  feelings,  needs  and  wishes  of  others  (see  the  report 
of  the  CPX  planning  groups  for  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  this  regard  at  the  level  of  BASIC 
certification),  and  the  preponderance  of  that  evidence  shall  be  positive        ' -."j^v^:. 

ridence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  the  ability  of  the  candi- 
date to  establish  and  ...maintain  constructive  working  relationships  in  task  oriented  situations 
(see  the  report  of  the  CPX  .planning  groups),  and  the  preponderance -of  that  evidence  shall 'be 
positive 


^E  CONTEXT  OF  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

ridence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  the  ability  of  the  candi- 
date to  establish  and  maintaiii  a  work  schedule  (see  the    report  of  the  CPX  planning  groups  for 
the  elements  to  be  considered  in  this  regard  at  the  level  of  BASIC  Certification),  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  that  evidence  shall  be  positive 

)PlSlTmRDrFCfi'MrCERTlFiaTIO^^^ 

irds  outlined  above,  requirements  for  BASIC  Certification  are  to  include  a)  demonstrated  instruc- 
iipniptional  support  and  instructional  development  competencies,  and  c)  a  preponderance  of 
'E^jIL  ancles.  ^% 


THE  PLAN  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  CPX 
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*    Coffee  and  rolls  served  all  day  ij 

**  Lunch  tickets  purchased  at  registration  table;  lunch  at  college  cafeteria 


THE  PLAN  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  CPX 
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2:45 


3:00 


r:00  i 


!h  at  college  cafeteria 


The  consortium  could  be  tested  on  two  different  levels  -  the  inter- 
action within  the  planning  groups,  the  reality  forces,  the  CPC,  and  the 
CPX.  ende,aypr,.as,a  whole.    Each  participant,  needed  ..to.  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  consortium  at  two  levels:    "Is  pariety  really  achieved? 
or  is  it  a  functional  concept?''    "Is  it  feasible  to  operate  a  consortium 
considering  time  and  financial  limits?" 

The  third  purpose  of  the  CPX  v/as  dissemination  and  feedback.  The 
experience  was  designed  to  expediate  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  ETE,  and  at  the  same  time,  gather  feedback  wheich  could  in- 
fluence future  operation  of  the  program  at  OCE  and  other  state  insti- 
tutions.    The  dissemination  effort  centered  around  the  orientation, 
reporting,  distribution  of  materials,  and  data.    The  role  of  the  Reality 
Forces  was  cracial  here,  as  they  were  responsible  for  supplying  feed- 
back on  the  ETE  program  as  a  whole. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CPX 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplisment  of  the  preceding  purposes 
within  the  limited  time  available,  a  Plan  of  Activities  was  drawn  (see 
attachment)  indicating  on-going  activities  and  the  time  constraints  ^ 

i 

of  each  component. 

During  the  total  group  orientation,  the  three  groups,  the  Planning 
teams,  REality  Forces,  and  CPC  Members  were  introduced,  given  an  out- 
line of  their  respective  roles  in  the  CPX,  and  any  preliminary  questions 
clarified.     Following  the  schedule  of  activities  given,  each  group  be- 
gan their  respective  work,  beginning  with  the  Planning  Groups  developing 
their  position  with  a  program  rationale,  the  CPC  creating  criteria  to 


-2- 


evaluate  the  emerging  program  proposals,  and  the  Reality  Forces  and 
Participant  Observer  being  briefed  on  the  operation  of  the  program 
and.-.the  .data^  that  pertains  to  it.         •  -.r-^  ,  .'>-♦:>•^...  ^.-.^r-,^  . 

After  the  briefing,  the  three  options  available  to  the  Reality 
Forces  V7ere  to  observe  and/ or  react  to  the  Planning  Groups  in  action, 
observe  and/or  react  to  the  CPC,  or  analyze  the  data  and  related  material 
of  the  ETE  program  on  display  in  the  resource  center.    The  Resource 
Center  consisted  of  the  compiled  data  sets  on  individual  ETE  Course 
Evaluations,  overall  program  evaluations,  student  evaluations  of  the 
Laboratory  Experience,  Resource  Requirements,  and  Program-related  costs, 
instrumentation  for  the  assessment  of  teaching  comp/stencies  and  program 
performance,  the  raw  data  collected  throughout  the  duration  of  the  ETE 
program,  and  related  books,  papers,  bibliographies  dealing  with  competenc 
based  teacher  education  models. 

The  next  portion  of  the  CPX  involved  a  brief  compacted  presentation 
of  the  rationale  by  each  planning  group.     The  Reality  Forces  were  then 
free  to  question  the  planning  team  members  for  clarification  or  debate- 
able  items  in  the  proposed  plans  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  a  formal  reaction  statement  from  the  Reality  Forces. 

The  reaction  statements  of  the  Reality  Forces,  along  with  the 
earlier  Planning  Group  proposals,  V7ere  heard  by  the  CPC  and  acted  upon 
as  if  they  were  formal  recommednations  from  formally  appointed  study 
groups.     After  adoption  a  position  that  incorporated  recommendations  from 
both  planning  groups,  the  CPC  reacted  to  its  own  concpetion  and  function- 
ing, given  the  experience  of  the  day.     Each  segment  cf  the  Reality  Forces 
College  Faculty,  School  teachers.  College  students.  Profession  Education 


Representatives,  and  School  administrative  personnel  —  presented  their 
reactions  to  the  proposed  plans  and  to  the  concept  of  a  consortium. 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  CPX 

As  noted  earlier,  the  members  of  the  CPX  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  the  Planning  Teams,  the  Reality  Forces  and  the  CPC  Members ♦ 

T.he  persons  comprising  the  Planning  Teams  involved  ETE  students, 
school  supervisors,  and  college  faculty.    All  were  members  of  a  con- 
sortium-centered program  planning  conference  that  had  met  for  five 
afternoon  seiwinars  before  the  CPX.     During  these  seminars  much  of  the 
ETE  program  was  redesigned  for  the  coming  year,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  members  of  the  Planning  Teams  were  intimately  familiar  with  the 
program,  its  rationale,  and  its  projected  future.     The  Planning  Teams 
represented  a  prototype  of  the  Program  Management  Arm  of  the  consortium* 

The  Reality  Forces  included  college  faculty 3  school  teachers, 
representatives  of  teacher  bargaining  agencies,  college  students,  and 
school  administrative  personnel.     Each  group  within  the  Reality  Forces 
selected  a  representative  whose  task  was  to  canvass  respective  group 
members'  reactions  to  the  issues. 


^    The  distinction  between  policy,  management  and  outline  -  operational 
mechanisms  for  decision  making  within  a  consortium-centered  teacher 
education  program  were  made  in  one  of  the  handouts  provided  the  members 
of  the  Planning  Conference.     The  handout  included  illustrations  of 
the  kinds  of  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  by  the  various  mechanisms. 

ErJc  --4- 


The  Consortium  Policy  Council  which  drew  its  membership  from  the 
ranks  of  school  administrators,  school  teachers,  college  administrators, 
college  'students ,' and  teaching  personnel    acted' as"^' the  third  prototype 
of  the  consortium  on  the  PROGRAi-I  POLICY  level. 

The  persons  involved  in  the  CPC  were  selected  to  meet  with  the 
requirements  spelled  out  in  the  Process  Standards  for  a  legally  recog- 
nized consortium. 
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APPEilDIX  D 

PB^OayiiCE  SmiJARDS  FOR  E^Ti<Y  I.iTO  m/It  L£SSO,i  TEAQ;I:iG 


At  present  no  formal  standards  have  been  established  for  entry 
into  lesson  teaching,  beyond  beinr^,  enrolled  in  the  Professional  Year 
pro[',ram  and  beinn  judged  '"ready'^  for  such  teachinr;  by  the  student^s 
coller.e  supervisor  and  sciiool  supervisor.     Usually  this  judgment 
follows  a  nunber  of  weeks  of  observation  in  a  particular  scliool  set- 
ting;, reasonable  familiarity  v/ith  the  pupils  to  be  taught,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  provisional  lesson  teaching,  etc.,  but  as  the 
program  now  stands  no  formally  designated  standards  for  entry  into 
lesson  teaching  exist. 

The  question  that  the  Planning  Conference  nust  address  is  whether 
there;  should  be  such  standards,  and  if  there  should  v/hat  they  should 
be?    Should  they  be  knowledge  standards?     Should  they  be  skill  demon- 
strations that  pertain  to  teaching?     Sliould  they  be  the  performance 
of  designated  teaching  functions  under  simplified  teaching  conditions? 
Or  sliould  the  program  continue  to  rely  upon  such  informal  standards 
as  are  now  employed? 
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RESULTS 


Prograni  Proposals 

As  mentioned  previously,  a  rationale  for  each  planning  team's 
position  was  developed  in  which  the  respective  teams  described  advan- 
tages and  responsibilities  in  terms  of  student,  public  school,  and 
college  personnel. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  two  program  proposals  shows  that  PLAN  A 
defends     the  ^'pro tected'^  first  year  of  teaching  and  outlines  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  people  involved,  projected  costs,  along  with  criteria 
to  evaluate  the  required  competencies.     PLAI^I  B  defends  the  alternative 
stance    of  demonstration    of  competency  vrithin  any  long-term  teaching 
context  by  giving  the  rationale,  the  scheduling  options  a  student  would 
have  open  to  him,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  people  involved.  The 
reader  is  directed  to  read  the  attached  Plans  of  Team  A  and  Team  B. 
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GROUP  A 


Given:    The  set  of  teaching  competencies  and  performance  standards 
for  certification  at  the  basic  level  can  be  demonstrated  only  under 
conditions  where  a  teacher  has  full  responsibility  for  pupils  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  about  one  academic  year.     (See  competencies  attached.) 

The  position  of  Group  A  is  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  "sheltered" 
first  year  of  teaching  for  everyone  entering  the  profession* 

A  "protected"  first  year  is  defined  as  employment  in  a  public  school 
at  2/3  salary  for  one  academic  year. 

The  responsibilities  the  student  must  meet  to  be  eligible  for  the 
program  are: 

a.  Be  selected  for  placement  through  regular  hiring  procedures 
of  the  district 

b.  Be  recommended  by  the  college 

c*      Must  be  within  45  hours  of  graduation  (many  students  will 
have  completed  graduation  requirements  before  entering 
the  "protected  year") 

The  responsibility  of  a  public  school  unit  to  participate  in  the 

program  are: 

a.  Have  placement  for  a  minimum  of  nine  initially  certificated 
teachers 

b.  Provide  the  equivalent  of  3  full  time  professional  personnel  to: 


.  serve  as  program  -  coordinator  ~ 

•  furnish  supervision  on  a  continuous  basis 

.  serve  as  content  specialist  in; 


,25  FTE 
.75  FTE 


-  reading  and  language  arts 

-  math 

-  science,  social  science,  health 
~  music,  art,  P.E. 


1.00  FTE 
.25  FTE 
.25  FTE 
.25  FTE 


.  serve  as  guidance  counselor 


.25  FTE 


Provide  time  during  the  school  day  for  seminars,  courses,  and 
other  forms  of  special  help 
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The" college  responsibility  includes: 


a.  Formalizing  the  arrangements  between  themselves  and  the  public 
school  units 

b.  Make  provisions  for  the  collection  and  dissenination  of  the 
initially  certificated  teachers  academic-  and  professional 
record 

c.  Furnish  the  equivalent  of  one  1/2  time  clinical  professor  per 
ICT  center'^ 

This  responsibility  includes: 

.   conducting  seminars  -  9  credit  hours  per  teacher 

.   coordinate  the  courses  offered  under  the  content  specialists  - 

18  credit  hours  per  teacher 
•  maintains  laisons  with  the  program  coordinator 
.  acts  as  executive  secretary  for  the  Consortium  Policy  Council 
.  works  jointly  with  the  program  coordinator  and  other  personnel 

to  carry  out  the  competency  assessment 


COSTS 


Estimate  Of  Protected  First-Year  Program  Costs  Per  Unit  of  9  ICT 


Program  Costs  (P.F.Y,) 
9  ICT  Salary  -  $45,000 

1  Program  Coordinator  -  13,000 

2  Content  Specialists  -  26,000 
1/2  Clinical  professor  -  7,500 

Additional  Expenses 

Travel  and  material  1,500 

$93,000 


Typical  Program  Costs 

9  average  teacher's  salary  -  $91,800 
(10.2  estimate) 


Tuition  -  27  hr.  per  ICT  for 

year  -3,916 


$95,716 


*    An  ICT  Center  is  loosely  defined  as  a  center  composed  of  9  initially- 
certified  teachers  v/here  inservice,   instructional  and  training  sessions 
are  conducted. 
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ATTACHMENT  I 


ELEMENTS  TO  EE  CONSIDERED  HI  ASSESSING  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT 
COMPETENCIES  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  BASIC  CERTIFICATION 


Ck>nveying  The  Objectives  Of  Instruction 

The  student  shall  be  able  to  establish  both  attitudinal  and  cogni- 
tive objectives  for  at  least  3  curriculum  (full  year)  units.  The  pupil 
will  understand  objectives  and  view  them  as  relevant  and  appropriate. 

Adjusting  Instruction  To  Context 

The  student  shall  individualize  instruction  to  meet  all  skill  level 
needs  and  academic  development  of  child.     Appropriate  materials  and 
available  resources  shall  be  utilized.     Instruction  should  be  in  coordin- 
ation with  ongoing  school  or  district  programs. 

Carrying  Out  Instruction 

The  student  v;ill  provide  a  variety  of  learning  activities  through- 
out a  curriculum  unit.     A  variety  of  instructional  models  (i.e.,  Joyce 
and  Weil)  are  employed  within  and  across  curriculum  units.     The  student 
will  organize  procedures  and  strategies  over  a  long  period  of  time 
facilitating  both  smooth  transition  and  effective  termination  betv/een 
lessons,  units  and  curriculum  units. 

Utilizing  And  Managing  Emotion 

The  student  can  maintain  a  reasonable  amount  of  order  throughout 
the  changing  scheduled  year.     The  student  shall  adapt  instruction  and 
control  procedures  to  meet  fluctuation  levels  of  high  emotion.  The 
student  will  show  understanding  and  personal  emotion  adjustment  through- 
out the  year. 

Evaluating  Pupils 

The  student  shall  administer  and/or  develop  pre-  and  post-tests  for 
use  in  assessing  efficiently  lesson  needs  and  different  curriculum  unit 
needs,  and  special  emotional  needs.     The  data  from  these  evaluation  de- 
vices will  be  used  effectively  and  for  the  further  progress  of  the  pupil. 

Defining  Next  Steps 

The  student  shall  design  and  initiate  units  that  follow  sequential 
order  and  provide  adequate  records  for  further  instruction. 

O 
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ATTACHMENT  II 


ELEMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CO^IPETENCIES  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  BASIC  CERTIFICATION 


Designing  And  Organizing  Curriculum 

Elements  of  continuity  of  the  years  curriculum  units  shall  be 
carried  out  and  judged  satisfactory  or  better. 


Designing  And  Organizing  Instruction 

A  variety  of  materials,  resources  and  methods  within  all  subjects 
shall  be  used  throughout  the  year,  and  reach  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
the  majority  of  the  time.  ■ 


Designing  And  Organizin]p;  Evaluation 

The  pupils  shall  achieve  their  potential  growth  throughout  the  year. 

Evaluations  of  this  growth  shall  take  place:     while  planning,  while 
teaching  and  after  teaching  the  units,    A  full  year  is  needed  to  become 
proficient  in  evaluating. 

Matching  Instructor ?  Curriculum  and  Context 

The  student  shall  adapt  curriculum  units  context  and  self  to  the 
district  and  state  standards  as  well  as  the  changing  school  setting 
(i.e.,  weather,  traffic,  fire  drills,  holidays,  etc.)  throughout  the 
year . 


ATTACHMENT  III 


ELE21ENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INTERPERSONAL  COMPETENCIES 
AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  BASIC  CERTIFICATION 


Acting  Responsibly  Toward  Others 

Toward  colleagues  -  student  will  be  open  minded  in  attitudinal 
outcomes  in  response  toward  colleagues  changing  needs  and 
feelings 

Toward  supervisors  and  resource  people  -  student  will  meet  with 

open  mind  toward  constructive  criticism,  suggestions,  and  seek 
and  accept  help  in  any  area  where  it  is  needed 

Toward  pupils  -  student    is  aware  of  individual  social  needs  of 
pupils  and  help  them  feel  their  worth  as  an  individual 

Tov;ard  parents  -  student  is  willing  to  listen  to  parents  and 

attempt  to  reach  a  workable  plan  which  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  pupil 

Working  Constructively  On  Tasks  With  Others 

With  pupils  ~  student  will  establish  a  rapport  of  consistency  which 
will  be  understood  by  all 

With  parents  -  willing  to  meet  with  parents  outside  of  class  time 
In  order  to  evaluate  changing  working  plan 

With  colleagues  -  student  will  be.  open  enough  to  communicate  with 
colleagues  as  situations  will  occur 

With  supervisors  -  implement  plans  that  have  been  made  \7±th  super- 
visor.    Accepts  and  reacts  to  suggestions  from  supervisor. 

Establishing  and  Maintaining  A  Work  Schedule 

Student  demonstrates  ability  to  adapt  to  changes,  accommodate  unex- 
pected demands  while  maintaining  a  professional  and  orderly  approach  to 
his  assigned  role  throughout  the  year 
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GROUP  B 


Given;    The  set  of  teaching  conipetGncies  and  performance  standards 
for  certification  at  the  basic  level  can  be  differentiated  and  isolated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  students  to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
the  necessary  competencies  prior  to  the  first  year  of  teaching.  (See 
competencies  attached) 

The  positon  of  Group  B  is  that  a  waiver  procedure  can  be  developed 
which  would  allow  some  students  to  skip  over  the  initial  certification 
level  and  achieve  basi.c  certification  prior  to  their  first  year  of 
public  school  employment. 

Rationale: 

1.  Competency — if  you  can  demonstrate  competency, 
certification  without  time  limit. 

2.  Individualization — personalization,  leading  into 
freedom  to  negotiate  options  and  choices. 

The  options,  which  could  be  initiated*  any  term,  available  to  the 
student  progressing  through  the  professional  year  are: 


•otion  1. 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring  Certification 


Option  2> 


Option  3. 


Elem. 
Block 


Elem 
Block 


Elem 
Block 


Elem. 

Block 


Student 
Teaching 


Hlem.  & 
Block  Teach- 
ing Equiva- 
lency 
(Intlal 

Certification) 


Extended 

Student 

Teaching 


Elem  & 
Student 
Block  Teach- 
ing Equiva- 
lency 


Initial 


Basic 


Additional 
Courses 

1.  Course 

Work 

2.  Practicum 


Initial 


The  responsibilities  of  the  student  attempting  to  achieve  BASIC 
CERTIFICATION  would  be  to  successfully  demonstrate  the  competencies 
required  for  BASIC  CERTIFICATION. 


The  responsibilities  of  the  public  school  units  included: 

1.  Screening,  of  public  school  supervisors 

2.  Providing    supervisional  training 

3.  Establishing  council  of  college  faculty  supervising 
teachers,  and  students,  for  regular  meetings  about  the 
options  available  in  the  program, 

4.  Requiring  supervising  teachers  to  facilitate  and  demonstrate 
competencies  required  of  the  experimental  junior  block  student, 

5.  Free  scheduling  of  time,  leading  toward  increased  field 
experience  (if  desired). 

The  college  responsibilities  are  to  provide  comprehensive  screen- 
ing for  elementary  education  faculty  and  incoming  students  and  assist 
with  //'s  2,  3,  4,  and  5  above. 


COSTS 

{, 

From  the  student's  point  of  view,   a  saving  of  money  is  possible 
because  of  competency  measures  and  the  reverse  is  also  true,  of  added 
cost  if  the  student  is  slow  in  performing  competencies, 

.  Additional  college  manpower  would  be  needed  to  supervise  compe- 
tency demonstrations  and  training  of  established  teachers 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  either  the  college  or  public 
schools 

.  Training  of  teachers  in  supervision  skills ,  added  transporta- 
tion costs  of  supervisors  making  trips  to  schools  would  be 
necessary  to  finance  from  either  the  college  or  public 
schools 

•  The  financial  responsiblity  of  Che  public  schools  would  also 

include  providing  release  time  for  teachers  to  attend  advisory 
meetings,  conferences  and  various  program  related  activities 
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AREA  I 


AREA  II. 


SLIDE  TAPE  PRESENTATION 

A  slide-tape  presentation  summarizing  the  program's  efforts 
during  the  two  terms. 

INDIVIDUAL  COURSE  EVALUATIONS 


Overview  of  courses  in  the  program. 

Art  Education  -  (Art  323)  Fall  Term. 

P.E.  In  The  Grades  (Ed.  344)  Fall  Term. 

Learning  and  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

(Ed.  361-362)  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

Music  Education  (Music  381-382-383)  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 
Mathematics  For  Elementary  Teachers  (Math  311)  Winter  Term. 
School  Health  (Ed.        )  Winter  Term. 
Cross-course  evaluations. 


AREA  III. 


OVERALL  PROGRAM  EVALUATIONS 


AREA  IV, 


.  Student  final  evaluation  data. 

.  School  supervisor,  final  evaluation  data. 

.  College  supervisor,  final  evaluation  data. 

.  Student,  formative  data. 

.  School  supervisor,  formative  data. 

.  College  supervisor  formative  data. 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCE 


AREA  V. 


.  Student,  final  evaluation  data.' 

.  School  supervisor,  final  evaluation  data. 

.  College  supervisor,  final  evaluation  data. 

.  Student,  formative  data. 

.  School  supervisor,  formative  data. 

.  College  supervisor,  formative  data. 

RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  PROGRAM  RELATED  COSTS 

.  Time  utilization  by  general  program  tasks. 

.  Comments  on  time  demands. 

.  Time  utilization  by  students  in  the  laboratory. 

.  Program  related  costs. 

.  Projected  time  and  resource  requirements  for  assessing 
teaching  competencies . 


AREA  VI. 


INSTRUMENTATION,  STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  ASSESSMENT 
OF  TEACHING  COMPETENCIES 


.  Overview  and  conceptual  f ramexv'ork. 

.  Lesson  teaching. 

.  Short-term  full  responsibility  teaching. 

.  Student  teaching  equivalency  demonstration. 

.  Management  plan. 

.  Data  on  competency  assessments  completed  during  the  first 

year  of  the  program. 

.  An  overview. 

.  Lesson  teaching. 

.  Short  term,  full  responsibility  teaching. 

AREA  VII.        INSTRUMENTATION,  STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  ASSESSING 
PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE 

.  Overview  and  conceptual  framework. 

.  Maintenance  surveys . 

.  Design  Survey  I 

.  Design  Survey  II 

.  Activity  logs . 

.  Management  plan. 

AREA  VIII.      RAW  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  DATA 

.  FALL  TERM 

-  Student,  formative  data. 

-  School  supervisor,  formative  data. 

-  College  supervisor,  formative  data. 

-  Student,  Design  I  Data. 

-  School  supervisor.  Design  I  Data. 

-  College  supervisor.  Design  I  Data. 

.  WINTER  TERM 

-  Student,  formative  data. 

-  School  supervisor,  formative  data. 

-  College  supervisor,  formative  data. 

-  Student,  final  evaluation  data. 

-  School  supervisor,  final  evaluation  data. 

-  College  supervisor,  final  evaluation  data. 

AREA  IX.  CBTE  BOOKSHELF 

•  Bibliography 

.  Papers  for  sale. 


OREGON  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
EXPERIMENTAL  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


PROGRAM  PROPOSAL 
1973-74 


A  Product  of  the  Program  Planning  Conference 
Spring  Term,  1973 


PREFACE 


The  experimental  (ETE)  program  at  OCE  is  a  joint  effort  involving 
the  college  and  the  schools  of  Dallas  and  Salem,  Oregon,     These  ^^nstitu- 
tions  have  a  long  history  of  cooperation  in  Teacher  Education  as  ..ell  as 
various  curricular  and  other  professional  efforts. 

The  ETE  program  was  planned  by  a  gro^^p  of  people  including  three 
OCE  professors,  five  teachers  from  Salem  and  Dallas,  four  OCE  students 
nearing  graduation  and  an  evaluation  team  from  Teaching  Research  and 
OCE.     Several  one-half  day  planning  meetings  were  held  on  the  OCE  cam- 
pus and  an  intensive  three  day  effort  at  the  ASCD  research  institute 
established  the  procedures  and  guidelines  by  which  the  program  would 
be  initiated. 

The  plan  was  put  into  operation  in  the  Fall  of  1972,    There  were  a 
total  of  seven  professors,  44  students  and  approximately  40  classroom 
teachers  involved.     Coordination  was  aided  by  the  five  building  princi- 
pals and,  in  some  buildings,  a  teacher  designated  as  coordinator.  The 
design  called  for  a  planning  Leam  to  meet  weekly  to  make  adaptations  as 
problems  and  issues  occured.     Since  the  program  was  based  on  competency 
assessment  with  side  provision  for  differences  in  learners,  the  need  for 
information  and  communication  assumed  critical  importance  e^,irly  in  the 
operation. 

Fall  and  Winter  quarter  were  used  to  carry  out  the  initial  trial  of 
the  program.     The  present  quarter  (Spring)  is  being  used  to  assess  the 
operation  with  a  view  toward  implementing  a  revised  version  during  fall 
of  1973.     Weekly  sessions  are  being  held  involving  professors,  teachers 
and  students  who  were  involved.     These  sessions  are  conducted  by  the 
evaluation  team,  and  focus  on  an  examination  of  the  data  collected  on 
program  operation  during  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available  it  appears  that  the  program,  on 
the  whole,  was  relatively  successful.     Most  importantly,  it  appears  that 
significant  progress  was  made  on  the  identification  and  assessment  of 
teaching  competencies.    The  instrumentation  employed  in  assessment  is 
viewed  as  demanding  and  cumbersome  but  substantially  gathering  good 
evidence.     The  provision  for  optional  and  individualized  laboratory-clinic 
arrangements  appeared  to  function  well  except  for  a  shortage  of  information 
at  the  point  of  specific  decision  making  in  and  around  the  laboratory 
context. 

One  problem    area  apparent  in  the  program  was  the  perception  that 
the  work  load  on  students  and  professors  as  excessive.     The  conflict 
between  course-based  demands  on  campus  and  working  with  children  was 
difficult  for  the  students  to  resolve.     Since  grades  were  based  primarily 
on  class  performance  rather  than  working  with  children,  the  program  may 
have  failed  to  provide  for  genuine  choice    in  this  regard  for  many  students. 
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The  one  aspect  of  the  program  where  little  progress  was  made  was 
the  attempt  to  coordinate  the  content  and  practices  of  the  various 
courses  involved  in  the  program.    The  limited  time  available  to  content 
specialists  for  participation  in  the  program  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  this.     Also,   the  limited  contact  of  the  content  specialists  with  the 
laboratory  setting  was  viewed  as  a  serious  handicap  to  course  adaptation. 

The  planning  and  development  meetings  presently  underway  are 
assessing  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  and  other  problems,  and  attempt- 
ing to  invent  solutions  to  be  implemented  next  fall.     The  limited  success 
of  the  initial  effort  and  the  perceived  necessity  to  improve  the  program 
apparently  contribute  to  the  willingness  to  try  again.  Administrative 
support  from  the  school  districts  and  the  college  makes  it  possible 
for  much  of  the  work  to  be  included  as  part  of  the  regular  school  day. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  overall  view  that  it  is  imperative  that  im- 
proving the  preparation  of  teachers  be  a  function  of  the*  profession  at 
large  rather  than  as  the  responsibility  of  a  few  people. 
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PART  I 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ETE  PROGRAM 
AT  OREGON  COLUEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


A  Proposal  of  the  Program  Planning  Conference 
Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Monmouth,  Oregon 

April  10,  1973 


As  proposed  for  1973-74  the  experimental  elementary  teacher  educa- 
tion program  at  OCE  is  designed  as  a  '^professional  year^'.    As  such  it 
involves  the  equivalent  of  three  terns  work,   two  that  interweave  the 
study  of  the  content  of  professional  education  with  clinical  teaching 
experience  and  one  that  interweaves  a  full-time,  practicum  teaching 
experience  with  a  professional  education  seminar.     The  first  two  terms 
of  work  correspond  with  what  was  previously  labeled  "Junior  Block",  and 
the  third  corresponds  with  what  traditionally  was  labeled  as  "student 
teaching". 

The  work  of  the  professional  year  may  extend  across  a  two  year 
period,  or  it  may  be  concentrated  within  a  single  year.     If  it  stretches 
across  two  years  it  would  usually  be  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  a 
student's  higher  education  experience.     If  it  is  concentrated  in  one 
year  it  would  usually  be  a  student's  senior  year,  but  these  are  not 
necessary  conditions  of  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  document  is  to  inform  the  reader  of  the 
components  incorporated  within  the  program  and  spell  out  how  these  com- 
ponents are  related  to  each  other,  how  they  are  related  to  such  matters 
as  competency  assessment  and  certification,  and  how  they  translate  into 
program  schedule. 


The  program  as  proposed  consists  of  four  major  components:  the 
content  of  professional  education,  selected  aspects  of  content  within  - 
the  teaching  speciality,  clinical  teaching  experience  and  practiculn 
teaching  experience.     Figure  1  illustrates  the  relation.^'hip  between 
these  components  by  term  or  phase  of  the  program. 


Beginning  Clinical      ^""^^^^  Advanced  Clinical 


The  Components  Of  The  ETE  Program 


Professional  Seminar 


Practicum 


Phase  I 


Phase  II 


Phase  III 


FIG.  1      The  organization  of  program  components 
by  program  phase. 
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As  indicated  in  Figure  1  the  nature  of  the  teaching  experiences 
engaged  in  during  the  course  of  the  program  differ  as  a  student  pro- 
gresses through  it.     Beginning  experiences  center  on  the  application 
of  information  and  ideas  under  simplified  conditions.     These  are  refer- 
red to  as  "provisional*'  teaching  experiences  and  are  designed  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  students  gain  some  sense  of  what  it  is  like 
to  teach.     They  also  provide  a  means,  however,  for  the  classroom  and 
college  supervisor  to  assess  the  readiness  of  a  student  to  enter  more 
formal  teaching  arrangements.     This  assessment  takes  place  informally, 
i,e,  ,  without  recorded  measures,  but  is  is  nevertheless  carried  out  and 
forms  the  basis  for  the  decision  to  let  a  student  enter  into  more  com- 
plex lesson  teaching. 

The  preparation  and  presentation  of  20  to  50  minute  lessons  is  the 
next  level  of  teaching  in  which  a  student  in  the  program  engages.  Any 
number  of  "practice"  lessons  may  be  presented,  but  formal  assessment  is 
directed  to  three.     In  these  three  instances  lesson  plans  must  be  pre- 
pared, evaluated  and  approved  before  lesson  presentation  occurs.  Also 
in  these  three  instances  lesson  presentation  is  carefully  and  system- 
atically assessed,  for  performance  ou  the  three  lessons  forms  the  basis 
for  the  decision  to  let  a  student  enter  into  full-day  teaching.  The 
teaching  functions  to  be  demonstrated  in  both  the  preparation  and  pre- 
' sentation  of  lessons,  and  the  standards  set  for  performance  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  are  described  in  the  next  section  of  the  proposal.. 

Short-term  (2  to  5  day),   full  responsibility  teaching  is  the  next 
level  of  teaching  in  which  a  student  engages,  and  successful  perform- 
ance in  that  experience  is  required  for  entry  into  the  practicum  phase 
of  the  program.     The  teaching  functions  to  be  demonstrated  in  full 
^responsibility  teaching,  both  short-term  and  long-term,  and  the  standards 
set  for  performance  in  relation  to  these  functions,  are  also  described 
in  the  next  section  of  the  proposal.     The  relationship  between  these 
various  levels  of  teaching  experience  and  program  phase  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  2. 


Provisional  Teaching  l  — | 

Lesson  Teaching  ^  1 

Short  Term  1(2-5  days)  Full 
Responsibijlity  Teaching  — 


Phase  I 


Long  Term  (2-5  weeks) 
Full  Responsibility 
Teaching  


Phase  II 


Phase  III 


FIG,  2,     The  organization  of  teaching  experience 
by  program  phase. 


The  demonstration  of  teaching  competence  for  purposes  of  INITIAL 
CERTIFICATION  is  to  occur  within  the  context  of  the  long-temi,  full 
responsibility  teaching  experience.    The  demonstration  of  teaching  com- 
petence for  purposes  of  BASIC  CERTIFICATION  may  also  occur  in  that  context. 
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though  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
knowledge  and  skill  mastery  that  is  required  for  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION 
may  be  demonstrated  within  the  professional  year  program,  but  rarely  in 
its  entirety.     An  outline  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  areas  in  which 
mastery  is  to  be  demonstrated  appears  as  Part  III  of  the  present  document. 


Activity  Schedule  For  Phases  I  And  II  Of  The  Program 


The  professional  year  is  organized  on  the  assumption  that  success- 
ful teaching   "xperiences  can  be  managed  on  a  limited  basis  without  mas- 
tery of  all  the  knowledges,  skills  and  sensitivities  needed  by  a  teacher 
for  success  in  a  teaching  career.     It  is  also  organized  on  the  assumption 
that  the  most  effective  mode  for  learning  to  perform  effectively  as  a 
teacher  is  a  mode  that  calls  for  the  continuous  interweaving  of  the  con-~ 
tent  of  professional  education,  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  and  practice 
in  teaching  (this  is  in  contrast  to  the  classic  mode  that  calls  for  mastery 
of  all  enabling  knowledges,  skills  and  sensitivities  before  teaching  is 
undertaken).     As  a  consequence,  from  the  time  a  student  enters  the  pro- 
gram he  or  she  is  spending  time  in  a  teaching  context  as  well  as  time  in 
a  knowledge  or  skill  mastery  context,  and  engaging  in  activities  that 
attempt  to  relate  the  two. 

The  program  is  also  organized  on  the  assumption  that  no  two  students 
of  teaching  need  to  have  exactly  the  same  subject  matter  base  or  the 
same  practice  teaching  experiences  to  become  an  effective  teacher.  More- 
over,  the  program  is  organized  on  the  assumption  that  effective  teaching 
practices  are  conditioned  by  the  context  in  which  teaching  occurs  and 
the  outcomes  expected  from  a  particula^r  teaching  effort  within  that  con- 
text.    As  a  consequence  the  program  is  organized  so  that  students  negotiate 
not  only  the  learning  activities  in  which  they  engage,  and  the  time  frame 
within  which  they  engage  in  them,  but  they  negotiate  within  limits  the 
outcomes  expected  of  those  activities  as  well.    The  mechanism  by  which 
the  personalization  of  the  professional  program  occurs  is  described  in 
the  part  of  the  proposal  that  deals  with  program  operation. 

Given  the  continuous  movement    of  a  student  between  a  practice 
teaching  context  and  the  college  learning  environment,  and  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  the  experience  in  both  will  vary  with  the  students 
involved,  a  great  deal  of  care  must  be  taken  to  establish  a  program 
schedule  that  permits  the- kind  of  freedom  and  variation  necessary  for 
this  to  occur.     It  also  requires  that  extreme  care  be  taken  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  communication  between  staff  in  the  college,  staff 
in  the  schools  >  and  students  that  move  between  both.    The  mechanism 
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It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  specific  knowledges  and  skills  to 
be  mastered  for  purposes  of  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION  have  not  as  yet  been 
identified.     Nor  have  the  performance  standards  that  are  to  accompany 
them.     Thus  far  in  the  ETE  program,  and  at  least  for  another  year,  these 
are  matters  that  are  left  to  the  instructors  responsible  for  the  courses 
that  make  up  the  program.     Evaluation  data  are  collected  on  each  course 
offered  in  the  program,  however,  and  it  is  assumed  that  instructors  will 
make  use  of  these  data  in  course  design  or  revision. 


established  to  insure  communication  between  persons  in  these  various 
contexts  is  also  described  in  the  part  of  the  proposal  dealing  with 
program  operation. 


In  spite  of  the  need  to  continuously  adapt  program  offerings  to 
the  needs  of  students  and  context,  a  basic  schedule  of  activities  for 
the  first  two  Phases  of  the  program  has  been  established.     This  is  out- 
lined in  Figure  3.     The  program  further  provided  two  Tuesday  through 
Thursday  periods  and  one  full  week  for  competency  demonstration  in  the 
schools. 

M        T        W       Th  F 
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FIG.  3.     The  weekly  schedule  of  activities  within  Phase  I. and  II 
of  the  program. 

X  =  regularly  scheduled  classes  5  campus 

0  =  irregularly  scheduled  learning  experiences:  campus 

■  =  regularly  scheduled  program  review  and  planning  session 


Two  comments  about  the  schedule  need  to  be  made.     First,  it  functions 
only  as  a  general  guideline  to  course  and  activity  scheduling.     It  is 
a  point  of  departure,  so  to  speak,  for  both  the  scheduling  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  program  as  a  whole  and  for  students  working  out  their 
individual  schedules  each  term.     This  is  the  case  because  courses  in- 
cluded within  the  program  are  "blocked"  so  far  as  college  scheduling 
is  concerned,  that  is,  the  program  controls  the  scheduling  of  the 
courses  that  comprise  it. 

Students  have  essentially  the  same  degree  of  freedom  in  arranging 
their  individual  schedules  that  the  program  has  in  arranging  the  schedule 
of  classes  that  accompany  it.     While  all  students  are  responsible  for 
mastery  of  the  subject  matter  contained  within  the  program,  and  all  stu- 
dents must  engage  in  teaching  in  order  to  demonstrate  teaching  competence, 
when  and  how  they  do  so  is  largely    negotiable.     It  is  possible,  for 
example,' for  a  student  to  arrange  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in  the 
schools  each  week,  or  even  all  of  the  days  of  the  week  if  a  student's 
sponsor  and  clinical  supervisor  agree  to  it.     Similarly,  it  is  possible 


for  a  student  to  receive  full  credit  for  a  college  course  without  attend- 
ing on  a  regular  basis  the  classes  that  go  with  it*     The  criterion  of 
success  in  both  the  subjiect  matter  and  teaching  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
gram is  performance,  not  time,  and  each  student  is  given  every  possible 
opportunity  to  negotiate  the  kind  of  work  schedule  that  makes  sense  to 
him  personally  in  order  to  succeed  in  these  terms. 

The  second  observation  that  needs  to  be  made  in  relation  to  Figure  1 
is  that  students  enter  a  school  in  teams  of  two  and  distribute  their  time 
between  at  least  two  different  learning  contexts,  e.g.,  two  traditional 
classrooms  or  one  traditional  classroom  and  one  "open"  classroom.  They 
are  also  responsible  to  two  supervising  teachers.     Within  this  general 
arrangement  all  ^jossible  individual  arrangements  can  be  worked  out. 
For  example,  one  student  may  negotiate  a  circumstance  that  permits  him 
to  spend  full-time  in  one  learning  context  with  one  supervising  teacher. 
Another  may  arrange  to  spend  half  of  his  time  each  week  in  one  learning 
environment  and  half  in  another.     Another  student  might  arrange  to  spend 
all  of  his  time  in  one  learning  context  for  the  first  half  of  the  term 
and  all  of  his  time  the  second  half  of  the  term  in  another.  Literally 
any  arrangement  can  be  made  in  relation  to  teaching  in  the  schools,  so 
long  as  the  arrangement  can  be  negotiated  with  both  the  college  and 
school  supervisor^  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  reasonably  wide  contact 
with  children  of  differing  cultural  backgrounds. 


Activity  Schedule  For  Phase  III  Of  The  Program 

Since  Phase  III  of  the  ETE  program  centers  on  full-time  teaching 
in  the  schools,  and  involves  only  one  seminar  as  an  accompanyment  to 
that  involvement,  the  matter  of  schedule  is  much  simpler.  Basically 
it  follows  a  schedule  similar  to  the  schedule  of  regular  teachers  in  a 
school •    The  only  variation  in  this  regavi  is  having  one-half  day  a  week 
free  for  involvement  in  the  professional  seminar  that  accompanys  the 
practicum  experience.     In  most  cases  the  seminar  is  held  on-campus  and 
is  conducted  by  a  college  supevisor. 
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PART  II 

THE  OF  TiiE  IITE  ?POm\ 

AT  OREGOi  l  COLLEGE  if-'  EDUGUIO;] 


A  Proposal  of  the  Program  Planning  Conference 
Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
>tonraouth,  Oregon 

April  IG,  1973 


PROPOSED  PROGRAjM  CONTENT,  ORGMIZED 
PHASE  IN  PROFESSIONAL  YL.\R,  AliU 


DY  CREDIT  HOURS, 
SUBJECT  AIU'A 


Core  Studies 

Credit 
Hours 

Related 
Content  Areas 

Credit 
Hours 

Phase 

1 

adjusting  instruction  to 
fit  a  specific  context, 
planning  and  carrying  out 
instruction 

9 

OCXcCl    JLiOITl   iiXL,  ilUSXCj 

P^E.,  Reading  Instruc- 
tion, Learning  Dis- 
abilities or  Teaching 
the  Culturally  Differ- 
ent 

9  • 

Phase 

2 

Planning  and  carrying  out 

T     c    T*T  ir't'nnn       t*ViP  Tit"n1n^at*nr»n 

J. il  o  U ^  Li  L.  U  J.iJ  11  }      LilC     Ll  IL  J.  J.  J.^Cl  L>  J. U 11 

and  management  of  emotion  in 
teaching,  assessing  pupil 
learning,  planning  long  term 
learning  programs  for  pupils 

9 

Select  from  Humanities, 

OL.  X  cilL.e  ,     ltd  Lllcluci  L 1  C  S  , 

Social  Science,  Readiii'; 
Instruction,  Learning 
Disabilities  or  Teach- 
ing the  Culturally 
Handicapped 

9 

Phase 

3 

Demonstration  of  teaching 
competencies  for  purposes  of 
(INITI/J.?)   (BASIC?)  certifi- 
cation 

12 

Interdisciplinary  Sem- 
inar and  Choice  of  . 
Learning  Disabilities  | 
or  Teaching  the  Cultur- 
ally Handicapped 

6 

TOTALS  • 

30 

24 

B 
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PART  III 

m  TEACllIrlG  COPLTGICIES  TO  E 
DBUlSTiWEL  lil  THE  P::XR^1 


A  Proposal  of  the  Program  Planning  Conference 
Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Monmouth,  Oregon 

April  10,  1973 


In  planning  the  Experimental  Teacher  Education  program  at  OCE  the? 
definitions  of  "a  teaching  competency*'  and  "a  competent  teacher"  th:;t. 
appear  in  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education's  proposed  Process  Standard fj 
fpr  Educational  Personnel  Developr.tent  have  been  adopted.     These  arc: 

A  TEACHING  COIIPETENCY:     The  demonstrated  ability  to  bring  about 
the  expected  outcomes  of  a  role  or  function  included  in 
job  definition. 

A  COMPETENT  TEACHER:     One  who  has  acquired  and  demonstrated  the 
essential  competencies  of  a  professional  position  and  inte- 
grates and  utilizes  them  effectively  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  that  position  in  accordance  with  its  level  and 
certification  status.     At  each  certification  level,  the 
teacher  must  also  provide  evidence  that  he  has  n^astered  tlio 
knowledge  and  skills  assumed  to  be  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  teaching  competence  at  that  level. 

The  position  for  which  students  are  being  prepared  in  the  ETE  progrnm 
at  OCE  ±s  that  of  General  Elementary  Teacher. 

Three  levels  of  teaching  competency  are  to  be  demonstrated  within 
the  j:rof Lissional  year:     those  required  for  INITIAL  Certification;  tiujse 
required  for  entry  into  the  PRACTICUM  TEACHING  context,  the  context  in 
\jhich  the  :iompetencies  needed  for  the  initial  certificate  are  to  be 
demonstrated;  and  those  required  for  entry  into  SHORT  TERII,  FULL  RESPOII- 
SIBILITY  TEACHING,  the  forerunner  of  the  practicum  teaching  experience ^ 
Thf:^  demonstration  contexts  involve,  respectively 

a  minimum  of  5  consecutive  days  full  responsiblity 
teaching  (the  PRACTICUM  teaching  experience) ; 
.  a  minimum  of  2  consecutive  days  full  responsiblity 
teaching  (the  SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBLITY  TEACHING 
experience) ; 

V  a  minimum  of  three  20  to  50  minute 'lessons  (the  FOlulAL 
LESSON  TEACHING  experience). 

No  formal  demonstration  of  teaching  competency  is  required  for  entry 
into  F0R:L\L  LESSON  TEACHING  (see  Appendix  D) .     Students  begin  the  process 
of  competrincy  demonstration  in  FORI-IAL  LESSON  TEACHING  and  meet  the  re- 
quiremeuts  of  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION  in  the  PRACTICUM  TEACHING  experience. 

The  relationship  between  the  context  in  which  teaching  competencies 
are  to  be  demonstrated,  the  teaching  competencies  to  be  demonstrated , 
and  the  standards  at  v;hich  they  are  to  be  demonstrated  is  intricate  and 
complex.     Some  of  this  complexity  is  indicated  in  the  paragraph  above, 
but  it  is  left  to  Appendices  A^  B  and  C  to  spell  it  out  completely.  It 
is  in  these  appendices  that  the  particular  performance  standards  s^Jt 
for  the  particular  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  within  the  three 
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demonstration  contexts  are  spelled  out  in  detail.     The  elements  to  be^ 
considered  in  the  assessment  of  the  various  competencies  within  each 
context  are  included  in  the  Appendices.! 


Two  considerations  led  to  the  selection  of  the  competencies  thC'A: 
have  been  proposed  for  INITIAL  Cc:  Lif ication:     a)  the  demonstration 
of  the  full  range  of  competencies  needed  by  an  elementary  teacher  woul.i 
require  a  demonstration  context  that  permitted  involvement  in  the  full 
range  of  such  activities,  and  a  demonstration  context  of  that  complexltv 
is  difficult  to  manage  in  an  undergraduate  education  program;  and  b) 
the  competencies  identified  as  needing  to  be  demonstrated  for  INITIAL 
certification  are  deemed  by  the  designers  of  the  ETE  program  only  as 
those  that  are  most  critical  for  entry  to  the  profession.     They  con- 
stitute what  can  be  considered  as  the  "core"  teaching  competencies 
needed  by  all  teachers,  for  they  focus  directly  upon  helping  children 
learn.     In  this  sense  they  constitute  the  necessary  but  minimal  set 
of  competencies  needed  for  entry  into  the  profession,  not  the  necessary 
set  for  success  as  a  teacher. 2 


^    The  *^elements"  of  a  teaching  competency  are  those  aspects  of  competency 
demonstration  that  are  attended  to  for  assessment  as  well  as  instructional 
purposes.     In  assessing  each  element  that  comprises  a  teaching  competency 
an  essentially  unlimited  number  of  "indicators"  may  be  used  as  evidence 
of  competency  demonstration.    Going  from  indicators  to  elements  to  com- 
petencies, indicators  are  used  to  determine  v;hether  a  particular  element 
within  a  particular  competency  has  been  demonstrated  satisfactorily, 
performance  on  the  collection  of  elements  that  make  up  a  competency  is 
used  to  determine  whether  a  particular  competency  has  been  demonstrated 
satisfactorily;  and  performance  on  the  collection  of  competencies  required 
for  a  particular  job  and  a  particular  level  of  certification  in  relation 
to  that  job  determine  v/hether  a  teacher  is  judged  competent,  i.e.,  is  to 
be  certified.     In  this  regard,  the  '"competence"  of  a  teacher  can  never 
be  referred  to  within  the  framework  of  the  Oregon  Process  Standards  in 
the  abstract.     A  teacher  must  always  be  referred  to  as  competent  at  the 
level  of  INITIAL,  BASIC  or  STANDARD  certification. 

2    The  reader  needs  to  be  cautioned  that  in  its  first  year  of  operation 
the  ETE  Program  dealt  only  with  instructional  competence,  instructional 
support  competencies,  and  instructional  development  competencies.  Other 
competencies  listed  (see  Appendices  A,  B  and  C) ,  as  well  as  the  standards 
suggested  for  their  performance,  are  proposed  for  the  coming  year  of 
program  operation  but  have  not  as  yet  been  tested. 
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PROCESS  STANDARDS  FOP 
EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


CONTENTS 

I .  Introduction 

II.  Standards  and  Guidelines 


These  Standards  are  intended  ta  promote  and  guide  the  development 
of  educational  personnel  development  programs  which  are  (1)  centered 
in  consortia  of  col  leges s  districts,  teachers,  and  students,  and 
are  (2)  directly  oriented  to  the  development  of  required  professional 
competencies.     The  Standards '^hall  apply  to  all  new  educational 
personnel  development  programs  and  to  new  norm  areas  added  to 
existing  programs  after  July  1,  1974.    (See  Appendix     for  a 
definition  of  "new  programs.")     Other  programs  are  encouraged  to 
use  these  Standards  when  they  apply  more  appropriately  than  do  the 
institutional  standards. 

These  Standards  cover  preparation  and  professional  growth  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  personnel  only. 

These  Standards,  as  initially  drafted,  were  prepared  and  adopted  by 
the  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Coiranission.  and  were  submitted  to 
the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  on  October  20,  1972.    They  have  sub- 
sequently been  revised  in  response  to  recommendations  from  a  number 
of  individuals  and  groups. 
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K  INTRODUCTION 

These  PROCESS  STANDARDS*  emphasize  two  movements  which  are  currently  emerging 
nationally  in  educational  personnel  development*;    the  movement  toward  center- 
ing teacher  education  in  consortia*  formed  by  a  college,  a  school  district,  a 
professional  organization*  and  teacher  education  students ^  and  (2)  the  move- 
ment  toward  competency-based  teacher  education.*     A  brief  explanation  of 
these  two  movements  will  help  put  the  Standards  in  perspective. 

Consortium-centered  teacher  education  Is  a  pattern  of  professional  training 
In  which  preparation  programs*  are  planned,  conducted,  and  evaluated  by  a 
coalition  with  equal  representation  from  (1)  a  school  district(s)5  (2)  an 
institution(s)  of  higher  education,  (3)  a  professional  organization(s)  of 
teachers,  and  (4)  an  organization  of  teacher  education  students.     Many  existing 
college-based  teacher  education  programs  now  utilize  advisory  committees 
including  representation  from  one  or  more  of  the  above  groups.     The  consortium- 
centered  approach  is  a  next  step  beyond  that  stage,  and  creates  a  situation  in 
which  each  group  in  the  program  has  an  equal  voice  in  setting  policy. 
Consortium  programs  have  been  developed  in  a  number  of  states  in  recent  years, 
primarily  because  they  provided  greater  opportunities  for  practicing  educators 
and  future  educators  to  influence  the  content  and  processes  of  teacher  educ- 
ation.    An  assumption  behind  such  programs  is  that  teacher  education  will 
become  more  realistic,  more  effective,  and  more  relevant  if  it  is  directly 
responsive  to  those  persons  who  work  continuously  with  pupils  or  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  such  work. 

Competency-based  teacher  education  (CBTE)  refers  to  patterns  of  preparation 
which  assist  present  and  future  practitioners  to  acquire  and  demonstrate 
knowledge,  skills,  and  competencies  required  for  effective  functioning  in 
specific  educational  positions.*     Most  existing  teacher  education  programs 
necessarily  emphasize  i nput  -  those  curricula,  courses,  and  experiences  which 
go  into  thf:  preparation  of  educational  personnel.      Competency-based  approaches, 
which  are  reflected  in  these  Standards,*  focus  attention  on  output  -  on  that 
which  the  practitioner  can  achieve  upon  completion  of  the  program. 

When  contrasted  in  this  fashion,  it  might  appear  that  competency-based  programs 
represent  an  entirely  new  departure,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Existing  programs  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  their  curricula 
(inputs)  would  result  in  effective  performance  on  the  part  of  graduates,  which 
has  often  been  true.      Competency-based  programs  go  beyond  that  assumption  and 
focus  selection,  preparation,  and  evaluation*  as  specifically  as  possible  upon 
the  abilities  which  candidates  are  expected  to  demonstrate  in  their  educational 
work. 

Competency-based  teacher  education  has  the  potential  to  significantly  improve 
teacher  preparation  and  learning  opportunities  for  pupils.     As  a  result, 
during  the  last  few  years  teacher  education  personnel,  professional  organiz- 
ations, state  departments  of  educationj  federal  agencies,  accreditation*  groups 


*The  first  use  of  terms  identified  in  the  definitions  (Appendix  A)  will  be 
indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
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and  others  have  worked  to  design  patterns  of  teacher  education  and  certif- 
ication which  v/ill  develop  the  particular  competencies*  required  to  help 
pupils  learn. 

Other  developments  have  accompanied  the  growth  of  interest  in  consortium- 
centered,  competency-based  teacher  education.      Teacher  education  activities 
have  increasingly  moved  from  college  settings  to  school  and  other  educational 
sites.     Programs  have  become  more  individualized.*     The  results  of  educ- 
ational research  have  been  more  effectively  integrated  into  preparation 
activities.      Programs  have  become  more  democratic,  as  students,  staff,  and 
others  have  become  increasingly  involved  in  decisions  which  affect  them  and 
their  work.     While  all  of  these  developments  may  not  be  essential  to 
consortium-centered,  competency-based  teacher  education 5  all  reinforce  and 
strengthen  it,  and  have  therefore  been  provided  for  in  these  Standards  and 
guidelines.* 

The  following  points  should  help  to  put  the  Standards  in  perspective  and 
assist  in  their  interpretation  and  application: 

1)  In  spite  of  years  of  research  and  development  in  teacher  education, 
othere  is  as  yet  no  approach  so  demonstrably  superior  that  its  use  can 
be  mandated  by  official  agencies.     There  is  to  a  great  degree  an  "open 
market"  in  teacher  education  -  one  in  which  programs  develop  promising 
approaches  to  be  tried  out  along  with  other  existing  patterns.  Thus 
most  states  have  delegated  basic  decisions  about  the  content  and  pro- 
cesses  of  programs  to  teacher  education  institutions.      State  Standards 
and  evaluation  activities  insure  that  institutions  develop  programs 
responsibly,  that  the  public  interest  and  students  are  protected,  and 
that  institutions  undertake  activities  within  their  capabilities. 
Candidates  are  prepared  and  recommended  for  certification  through  state- 
approved  programs.     This  pattern  need  not  change  as  competency-based 
programs  are  developed.     Programs  will  still  have  primary  responsibility 
for  planning,  selecting  students,  instruction,  evaluation,  and  the  like. 
Programs  approved  under  the  Process  Standards,  like  the  college-based 
programs,  will  recommend  candidates  for  certification.     The  role  of 

the  state  will  be  to  offer  assistance,  provide  encouragement,  and  main- 
tain standards.      (Cf.  ORS  342.120  -  342.200) 

2)  These  Standards  -  like  the  current  Standards  -  assume  that  candidates 
will  acquire  the  baccalaureate  degree  that  is  required  by  law  before 
being  recormiended  for  certification. 

3)  These  Standards  are  written  in  terms  of  programs  that  are  fully  oper- 
ational.   It  is  recognized  that  some  Standards  and  guidelines  may  not 
apply  as  written  to  programs  in  the  initial  stages  of  development. 
Nonetheless,  it  seems  appropriate  to  include  them  so  that  consortia  may 
anticipate  those  areas  in  which  planning  and  development  will  be  required. 
Wherever  parts  of  programs  are  not  operational  in  terms  of  the  Standards 
outlined  in  the  present  document,  consortia  are  asked  to  indicate  their 
plans  for  meeting  the  Standard  in  question. 

4)  It  is  anticipated  that  consortia  may  want  to  concentrate  initially  on 
establishing  a  field  context  which^.will  permit  the  acquisition  and 
demonstration  of  competence;    that  progress  in  that  area  will  expedite 

CD^r"        modifications  in  the  other  professional  components  of  teacher  education; 
bjlviv        and  that  success  in  those  two  areas  wifl  provide  a  basis  for  orienting 
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relevant  parts  of  the  general  education  component  towards  competency 
development.      However,  this  only  describes  the  likely  sequence  of 
developments  and  programs  are  encouraged  to  move  to  a  competency  base 
as  soon  as  possible  in  any  area  that  has  the  capability. 

5)  The  ultimate  measure  of  a  teacher's  performance  should  be  the  improved 
intellectual  and  emotional  grov/th  of  pupils.     The  consensus  among 
researchers  in  teacher  education,  however,  is  that  it  is  still  very 
difficult  to  make  accurate  assessments  of  such  g'rowth  and  that  there 
are  so  many  variables  in  most  teaching  situations  tnat  it  is  difficuH 
to  isolate  that  part  of  a  student's  learning  for  which  a  teacher  is 
exclusively  responsible.     Thus,  even  in  competency-based  programs, 
many  judgments  about  teachers  will  still  have  to  be  made  in  the  areas 
of:    (a)  knowledge  held  by  teachers  that  Is  assumed  to  be  required  for 
student  growth;    and  (b)  skills  which  teachers  can  demonstrate  that 
appear  to  promote  student  learning.     These  Standards,  however, 
emphasize  the  need  to  qo  beyond  these  two  levels  wherever  possible  and 
to  develop  and  assess  (c)  competency  in  promoting  student  growth. 

(The  above  do  not,  of  course,  represent  exclusive  categories.  Know- 
ledge is  required  as  teachers  acquire  skills,  and  both  knowledge  and 
skill  are  utilized  as  teachers  demonstrate  their  convetency.) 

As  a  consequence,  the  Standards  require  that  teacher  education  students 
will  develop  at  least  some  measurable  competencies  (as  defined  in  "c" 
above)  in  the  preparation  program  for  each  position,  and  that  gradually 
a  larger  proportion  of  each  approved  program  will  demonstrate  results 
at  the  competency  level.      (See  Standard  Bl ;    also  "Competency-Based 
Educational  Personnel  Development"  in  Appendix  A.) 

6)  Underlying  the  Process  Standards  is  the  assumption  of  three  levels  of 
certification—  initial,  basic  and  standard  -  with  performance  standards 
to  be  set  for  each  level. 

At  the  Initial  level  of  Certification  evidence  must  be  provided  regarding  both 
competence  in  teaching  and  mastery  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  assumed  to  be 
needed  to  succeed  in  teaching.    The  context  within  which,  teaching  competence 
at  this  level  of  certification  is  to  be  demonstrated  is  student  teaching. 
Knowledge  and  skill  mastery  must  be  demonstrated  outside  the  context  of  stu- 
dent teaching,  though  not  necessarily  before  it  takes  place.    (The  rationale 
for  requiring  evidence  of  knowledge  and  skill  mastery  outside  the  context  of- 
student  teaching  is  simply  that  the  sample  of  teaching  performance  that  can 
be  obtained  under  most  student  teaching  conditions  is  so  limited  that  reliable 
Inferences  about  the  depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge  and  skills  possessed  can- 
not be  made  from  it.)     In  contrast  to  the  Initial  level  of  Certification, 
Basic  and  Standard  levels  of  Certification  require  evidence  only  of  teaching 
competency.    Both,  however,  require  levels  and  kinds  of  competency  demonstration 
that  exceed  those  required  for  Initial  Certification.    In  the  Case  of  Basir 
Certification  the  central  teaching  competencies  demonstrated  upon  entry  to  the 
profession  are  to  be  performed  at  a  higher  level,  and  additional  competencies 
must  be  demonstrated.    In  the  Case  of  Standard  Certification  all  of  the  Basic 
Certificate  competencies  are  to  be  demonstrated  at  a  still  higher  level  of 
proficiency,  and  new  ones  are  to  be  demonstrated  as  well.     The  demonstration 
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context  prior  to  the  Basic  Certificate  is  a  year-long  teaching  internship  or 
"protected"  first  year  of  full-time  employment.    The  demonstration  context 
for  the  Standard  Certificate  is  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  teaching 
following  receipt  of  the  Basic  Certificate,    In-service  programs  that 
systematically  bring  about  the  competencies  desired  will  be  provided  within 
both  demonstration  contexts.    Figure  1  illustrates  the  relationship  between 
level  of  certification,  kind  and  level  of  competency  demonstration,  demonstra- 
tion context,  and  the  timeframe  that  accompanies  the  various  demonstration 
contexts. 

Figure  1.    The  Relationship  Between  Level  and  Kind  of  Competency  Demonstration, 
Demonstration  Context,  and  Level  of  Certification 
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being  able  to  develop  curriculum  units 
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7)     Inherent  in  the  PROCESS  STANDARDS  is  the  concept  of  program  evolution, 
of  successive  approximations  to  the  kind  of  teacher  education  program 
ultimately  desired.    It  is  assumed  that  different  consortia  will  develop 
various  parts  of  their  programs  at  different  rates,  depending  on  local 
circumstances  and  resources.    But  it  is  expected  that  gradual,  measurable 
movement  will  take  place  toward  the  kinds  of  programs  envision  in  these 
Standards. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  in  simplified  form  the  proposed  movement 
toward  competency-based,  consortium-centered  programs.     Teacher  education 
has  in  the  past  ^een  primarily  campus-centered  and  has  focused  attention  on 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  prospective  teachers  are  assumed  to  require 
(Box  Al).    Most  programs  now  devote  much  attention  to  the  development  of 
teaching  skills  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  many  are  using  advisory  committees 
including  practitioners  from  the  field  (Box  2B) 

The  PLANNING  STATEMENT  and  PROCESS  STAI>IDARDS  are  intended  to  promote  movement 
toward  competency-based  programs  conducted  by  consortia  (Box  30).    The  chart 
indicates  this  intended  movement  schematically  and  enables  programs  to  locate 
their  present  position  and  Intended  direction. 


Figure  2.    Proposed  Movement  Toward  Consortium-centered,  Competency-based 
Programs 
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These  Standards  are  not  intended  to  be  narrowly  prescriptive  nor  to  define 
the  substance  of  preservice  programs.     Rather,  they  are  intended  to  emphasize 
the  structures  and  processes  by  which  programs  are  developed,  implemented, 
evaluated  and  modified,  and  by  which  information  about  programs  is  reported. 
Use  of  these  Standards  should  help  insure  that  programs  are  developed 
through  the  active  involvement  of  interested  parties,  that  they  are  carefully 
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designed  to  carry  out  their  objectives,*  that  they  focus  on  the  development 
of  professional  competence,  and  that  they  are  organized  to  promote  effective 
evaluation  and  renewal.*     The  Standards  and  their  application  to  Educational 
Personnel  Development  programs  will  be' subject  to  constant  evaluation,  review, 
and  modification.     Individuals  and  groups  are  encouraged  to  communicate  with 
the  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Corrinission  or  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education  about  the  Standards. 


Communications  may  be  addressed  either  to: 

Richard  Jones,  Executive  Secretary,  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Commission, 
Jesse  Fasold,  Associate  Superintendent,  State  Department  of  Education 

Address  for  both  is:    942  Lancaster  Drive  NE,,  Salem,  Oregon  97310 
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II.      STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 


A.      PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Competency-based  educational  personnel  development  progv^ams*  usually 
have  greater  involvement  of  individuals  and  groups  in  their  planning 
and  operation  than  do  traditional  college  or  university  teacher  educ- 
ation programs .     Thus  it  is  especially  important  that  within  programs 
careful  attention  be  given  to  planning  and  management  functions.  It 
is  assumed  that  efficiency  of  operation  can  in  the  long  run  be  enhanced 
by  such  broad  involvement  if  programs  carefully  design  decision-making 
processes,  clearly  state  their  objectives,  develop  effective  admin- 
istrative and  instructional  procedures,  establish  firm  working  commit- 
ments with  necessary  agencies,  and  develop  effective  patterns  of 
evaluation  and  renewal. 

Standard  Al:     Educational  personnel  development  programs  ar^e  jointly 
planned^  implemented  and  evaluated  by  consortia.      As  defined  in  these 
Standards  (See  Definitions  in  Appendix  C) ^  a  consortium  includes  equal 
representation  from  the  following  groups: 

1)  professional  organizations  representing  teachers^   counselors^  and 
other  educational  practitioners  who  deal  directly  with  students; 

2)  school  district  representatives  as  appointed  by  school  boards; 

S)      personnel  representing  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
prepare  teachers; 

4)      students  enrolled  in  educational  personnel  development  programs. 

In  addition^  consortia  may  include  others  such  as  high  school  studi-mto^ 
community  representatives^  or  other  professionals  when  it  will  strengthen 
the  program. 

(NOTE:    The  Standards  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  above 
consovtivm  system  of  governance  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  those  that 
have  been  formally  proposed^  and  programs  are  urged  to  develop  such 
arrangements  as  rapidly  as  possible*    It  is  recognized^  however ^  that 
the  establishment  of  complete  parity  in  consortia  may  take  time;  thus 
applications  for  accreditation  will  be  considered  from  programs  which 
assure  an  equivalent  level  of  mutual  professional  influence  over  teacher 
education  through  other  means  and  structures  which  meet  the  intent  of 
these  standards.) 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  Al  may  include  -  bat  is  not 
limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)     What  persons  from  each  of  the  four  groups  are  included  in  the 
consortium,  and  how  were  they  selected  by  their  various  groups? 

What  procedures  have  been  developed  to  assure  that  members  are 
appropriately  representing  the  interests  of  their  groups  and  that 
continuous,  effective  communication  with  each  group  is  being 
maintained? 


c)     What  groups  (if  any)  other  than  the  four  required  are  included 
in  the  consortium? 

Standard  A2:     Decision-making  and  implementation  proorsih's  arc 
clearly  defined  and  are  understood  by  those  involved  in  the  coyiconium. 

Guidel ines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  A2  may  include  -  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  How  does  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  program  contribute 
to  effective  administration  and  instruction? 

b)  How  is  information  pertaining  to  decisions,  program,  instruction, 
relationships,  and  evaluation  generated,  recorded,  communicated, 
and  maintained  and  how  does  it  contribute  to  effective 
communication  both  within  and  beyond  the  program? 

c)  What  provision  is  made  for  evaluation  and  renewal  in  the 
decision-making  and  management  processes  of  the  program? 

d)  Provide  charts,  diagrams,  flow-charts  and  other  materials  which 
illustrate  and  explain  the  planning  and  management  functions  of 
the  program. 

e)  Provide  a  description  of  the  process  through  which  a  typical 
policy  decision  is  made  and  implemented. 

Standard  A3:     Teacher  education  consortia  develop  clear  statements  of 
program  objectives^  which  reflect  the  particular  needs  of  the  schools 
and  communities  served  by  the  program  and  which  commit  consortia  to 
providing  preparation  for  educational  positions'^  which  exist  in  the 
schools  to  meet  those  needs.      Objectives  are  presented  in  format  and 
language  which  facilitate  effective  program  operation  and  evaluation. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  A3  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  What  statements  of  objectives  have'^een  adopted  by  the  consortium? 
(Copies  of  these  should  be  included.) 

b)  By  what  processes  and  with  whose  involvement,  were  the  statements 
drafted?     To  whom  have  they  been  made  available?     Where  have 
they  been  published?     In  what  form  are  they  available  to  students 

c)  What  are  the  social  and  educational  assumptions  which  underlie  the 
program  objectives? 

d)  .vJh^t  evidence  can  be  provided  that  program  objectives  guide 

decisions  on: 

-1.  Posi'^ions  to  be  prepared  for 

2.  Knowledge,  skills,  and  competencies  to  be  developed 

3.  Selection  of  staff 

4.  Sfelecticm  of  students 
5  Program 

6.  Evaluation  and  program  renewal 


StoLndcvid  A4:    ComonXici  dmomtJiAZ^  ihat  thay  have  ^iu^^XcccKtt  aommlt- 
mznt  [In  tvim       {ilnancu.  p2A6onmZ,  iacJJiitiQ^ ,  e^c.)  to  inAXlaZ^. 
and  conduct  viable  pKoQhjom,    McinfaeA  A.n6tltatioyib  and  agcncA^U  idaitxf^ij 
the  con6tnxiint^  vokLch  QovVin  thoJji  panticlpatlon  and  Indlcat.d  thiuA 
playi6  {^oK  appKopnlatc  modi^Zcatxon  o^  tho6C  coY'MiOA.Yit^ .  Con^o^i^tia 
oLZocatic  KQ^ouAcc6  and  make  potlclc6  i/JltJu.n  the  ZJjnlX^  {/)kick  ex.Ut 
at  any  panticulaA  time* 

Guidelines :    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  A4  may  include  -  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  What  contracts,  budgets ,  agreements,  letters  or  other  material 
can  be  provided  indicating  sufficient  support  for  -  and  limi- 
tations to  participation  in  -  the  program?    (Copies  of  such 
materials  should  be  included  with  the  report), 

b)  What  evidence  indicates  that  all  parties  understand  and  have  a 
specific  commitment  to  the  development  of  consortium-centered, 
competency-based  programs? 

c)  What  resources  (e.g.  staff  time,  facilities,  funds)  have 
already  been  allocated  to  the  program  by  consortium  members 
and  others,  and  what  plans  exist  for  the  future  commitment 

.   of  such  resources? 

d)  What  contingencies  within  consortium  agencies  could  affect 
future  support  and  funding,  and  what  provision  has  been  made 
for  such  contingencies  in  planning? 


rtmdard  A5:    Consonf.a  provide  the  facilities,-  and  mateHals  required 
for  effective  functioning  of  the  program  and  for  the  development  \nd 
assessment  of  competencies  in  candidates. 

Guidelines:  Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  A5  may  include  -  but  need 
not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  What  buildings,  facilities,  and  materials  are  available  to 
candidates  in  order  to  help  them  acquire  and  demonstrate 
competencies? 

b)  By  what  procedures  are  needs  for  particular  resources  identified, 
communicated,  and  met? 

c)  Which  agencies  in  the  consortium  are  responsible  for  providing 
and  maintaining  particular  resources? 

d)  How  are  various  resources  and  their  utilization  evaluated,  and 
how  are  changes  made  in  response  to  evaluation? 


standard  A6:    Each  consoptium  seie^rs  .^Ui^        thr  .liwr  ;'\^<r'  ..r 
administrative  agenf^  whichj  through,  its  designated  veyvrseKt.::  ^  r^^i' , 
assumes  official  responsibility  for  carrying  out  decisions  of  the 
consortium^  maintaining  communication  with  individuals  and  other 
agencieSj  and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  concerning 
the  program*      Responsibility  for  various  elements  of  the  program  ■ 
is  assumed  by  different  parties  in  the  consortium.      Each  consortium 
determines  how  many  members  it  shall  have^  what  geographic  area  it 
shall  encompassj  and  what  its  budget  shall  be.      Each  of  the  four 
groups  in  a  consortium  may  participate  in  one  or  more  consortia  as  it 
sees  fit* 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  A6  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  Which  group  is  the  administrative  agent  for  the  consortium,  and 
how  was  it  selected? 

b)  How  is  responsibility  for  different  parts  of  the  program 
allocated  among  the  various  agencies  in  the  consortium? 


PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

Competency-based  educational  personnel  development  programs  design  their 
activities  in  terms  of  the  positions  for  which  personnel  are  being 
prepared.     They  set  forth  clear  statements  of  competencies  to  be 
achieved,  the  knowledge  and  skills  assumed  to  be  needed  in  acquiring 
those  competencies  J  and  sound  methods  for  developing  and  assessing  these 
in  candidates.     Since  candidates  have  differing  backgrounds  and 
strengths  when  entering  sjch  programs,  preparation  activities  are  of 
necessity  individualized.     Programs  are  based  as  much  as  possible  in 
actual  educational  settings,  which  provide  the  most  realistic  environ- 
ments for  developing  and  evaluating  the  required  knowledge,  skills,  and 
competencies. 

A  basic  assumption  underlying  these  programs  is  that  since  t!ie  personnel 
prepared  are  expected  to  assist  in  the  development  of  democratic  schools 
and  citizens,  it  is  essential  that  the  preparation  programs  themselves 
provide  models  of  democratic  involvement  and  processes. 

Standard  Bl:      ProgrcanB  identify  the  educational  positions  for  which  ^ 
preparation  is  provided^  specify  the  knowledge^  skills  and  competencies 
to  be  developed  by  students  preparing  for  those  positions^  and  indicate 
the  experiences  provided  through  which  students  may  achieve  these  out- 
comes.     In  all  cases ^  an  explanation  is  provided  indicating  how 


knaoledge  and  skill  relate  to  competencies.      Programs  require  some 
demonstration  of  competency  for  each  position  and  shoii)  tke  means  b>j 
which  incr^easing  elements  of  the  program  will  moVf:  to  the  competencjj 
level. 

Guide! ines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  Bl  may  include  -  but  is 
notTimited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  For  what  educational  positions  does  the  program  provide  prepar- 
ation?    How  were  these  selected,  and  how  do  they  relate  to 
community  needs  and  program  resources? 

b)  VJhat  functions  (roles)  have  been  described  for  each  position? 
(Include  lists  or  other  appropriate  material.) 

c)  What  are  the  competencies  required  for  successful  performance 
in  each  role  or  function? 

d)  What  performance  standards  have  been  set  for  the  successful 
demonstration  of  each  competency?     What  indicators  will  the 
program  accept  as  evidence  that  each  competency  has  been 
acquired  and  demonstrated? 

e)  Through  what  processes,  and  with  what  involvement,  have  functions, 
competencies,  performance  standards,  and  indicators  been  developed? 

f)  What  experiences  (e.g,  field,*  simulated,  instructional >  research 
experiences)  are  provided  for  candidates  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
and  demonstrate  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  competencies  designated? 

Standard  b2 :    Programs   provide  realistic  field  situations  for  purpo^^i^s 
of  instruction  and  assessment  and  integrate  field  work  with  academic 
study  in  ways  which  are  meaningful  to  individual  trainees. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  B2  may  include  -  but  need 
not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

How  is  the  relationship  of  field  work  to  other  instruction  dealt 
with  in  statements  of  program  objectives?  (Include  appropriate 
documents .) 

What  varieties  of  field  and  laboratory  experience  arc  available 
to  candidates  at  various  stages  of  training;    and  what  competencies 
are  to  be  developed  at  each  stage? 

What  provision  is  made  which  will  enable  candidates  to  find  and/or 
create  appropriate  field  experiences  for  specific  preparation 
purposes? 

What  agency  in  the  consortium  is  responsible  for  each  field 
situation?     (Including  locating  the  field  situation,  making 
arrangements  for  its  utilization,  providing  supervision,  and 
evaluati  on. ) 

How  does  the  program  assist  each  candidate  to  learn  from  field 
experiences  and  to  relate  that  learning  to  knowledge  acquired 
In  other  settings? 


a) 
b) 

-  c) 
d) 

e) 
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standard  B3:    Programs  provide  maximum  opportunities  fcr  pev^onnc 1^ 
including  students^  to  be  involved  in  decisi  ons  Dhich  affe^^t  ihem. 
Systematic^  fair^  and  responsible  means  are  provided  for  making 
decieionSj  cormuni eating  information  about  decisions,  and  appealing 
and  reviewing  decisions. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  B3  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  How  do  the  objectives  of  the  program  provide  for  democratic 
involvement  of  policy-makers,  staff,  and  students? 

b)  What  procedures  are  available  to  students  individually  and 
collectively  for  shaping  the  general  program? 

c)  What  is  the  representation  of  students  on  policy-making 
committees  and  working  groups? 

d)  How  are  program  decisions  arrived  at  and  communicated,  and  what 
provision  is  made  for  appeal  and  review  of  decisions? 

e)  What  evidence  can  be  given  concerning  actual  involvement  of 
interested  parties  (including  students)  in  program  decisions? 
(Specific  examples  and  cases  should  be  provided.) 

f)  What  recommendations  have  been  made  by  students,  staff,  and 
others  concerning  the  program,  and  what  response  has  been  made 
to  such  suggestions? 

Standard  B4:    Procedures  are  ■  established  which  provide  for  both  interna 
and  exteryiai  evaluation  of  the  program  and  of  the  candidates  completi.yia 
the  program.      Results  of  such  evaluations  are  communicated  to  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Education  at  intervals  no  greater  than  five  yeors^  prio: 
to  accreditation  visitatio^is,  or  at  such  lesser  intervals  as  the  Booj-'d 
may  establish. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of      may  -  but  need  not  be  limited 
to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  What  specific  plans  for  evaluation  (internal  and  external),  and 
program  renewal  have  been  developed  and  utilized?  (include 
copies. ) 

b)  At  what  intervals  do  various  aspects  of  evaluation  occur? 

c)  Who  is  responsible  for  conducting  evaluations  and  making 
recommendations? 

d)  To  whom  and  in  what  format  are  the  results  of  evaluations 
communicated? 

e)  What  arrangements  have  been  made  to  assure  that  all  agencies 
in  the  consortium  are  actively  involved  in  evaluation  and 
renewal? 

f)  What  methods  are  used  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  program 
graduates,  and  how  ha?  such  evaluation  influenced  recruitment, 
selection,  preparation,  and  placement  activities? 


STAFF 


An  effective  staff  is  central  to  the  success  of  educational  personnel 
development  programs.     The  staff  has  a  major  role  in  defining 
objectives,  planning  and  implementing  activities,  and  selecting, 
advising,  and  instructing  students.     It  is  thus  essential  that  the 
staff  demonstrates  the  abilities  required  for  these  functions.  The 
staff  provides  a  model  of  democratic  involvement  and  individual  treat- 
ment of  students  which  trainees  can  apply  in  their  own  work.  Leader- 
ship is  provided  to  develop  the  staff  into  a  cooperatively  functioning 
grouPs  able  to  plan^  implement,  and  evaluate  an  effective  program. 

Standard  CI:    Staff  members  are  selected  and  retained  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  or  potential  competence  in  effecting  the  outcomes  expected 
in  a  competency-abased  program* 

Guidel ines:    Evidence  in  support  of  CI  may  include  -  but  need  not  be 
limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  How  are  staff  members  for  consortium  programs  selected,  and  who 
is  involved  in  the  selection  process? 

b)  What  criteria  {e.g.  academic  performance,  research,  experience 

in  educational  personnel  development)  are  used  in  staff  selection, 
and  how  is  the  competence  of  staff  members  for  particular  train- 
ing roles  assessed? 

c)  What  emphasis  is  placed  on  formal  academic  training,  on  research 
background,  and  on  field  experience  in  the  selection  process? 

d)  What  attention  has  been  given  to,  and  what  success  attained,  in 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  minority  and  women  staff  members? 

Standard  C2:    The  staff  has  sufficient  leadership  and  organization  to 
function  effectively  as  a  team.      Responsibilities  and  roles  are  clearly 
defined^  and  communication  processes  promote  staff  efficiency .  Staff 
members  are  fully  involved  in  decisions  which  affect  them  and  their 
work  in  the  program. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  C2  may  include  -  but  need 
not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  What  means  have  been  provided  to  insure  effective  teamwork  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  consortium? 

b)  What  formal  and  informal  patterns  of  communication  have  been 
developed  within  the  staff? 

c)  What  arrangements  have  been  made  to  insure  democratic  participation 
by  staff  in  decisions  concerning  them? 
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Standard  C3:    Programs    provide  continuous  and  effective  means  for 
individual  and  oolleotive  staff  evaluation  and  renewal.      Staff  metrbevs 
and  groups  have  adequate  time  for  and  assistanae  in  assessing  their 
aim  work  and  have  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  aotivitieG 
which  will  improve  their  effectiveness , 

Guidelines:  Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  C3  may  include  -  but  need 
not  be  1 imited  to  ~  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  What  provisions  exist  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  staff 
members  -  by  students,  by  staff  themselves,  by  others  v/ithin  the 
program,  and  by  outside  evaluators? 

b)  At  what  intervals  does  formal  evaluation  of  staff  effectiveness 
take  place? 

c)  What  provisions  are  made  by  which  staff  members,  can  improve  their 
effectiveness  on  the  basis  of  evaluation?     (E.g.,  released  time, 
financial  and  other  assistance,  supervision,  support  from  within 
and  outside  the  program.) 

d)  What  provisions  are  made  for  collective  staff  renewal  through 
evaluation,  workshops,  conferences,  retreats,  seminars,  and  the 
like? 

e)  What  resources  and  support  are  given  to  research  activities  of 
staff  members? 


# 
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STUDENTS 

Programs   select  and  prepare  students  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which 
indicate  potential  abilities  in  promoting  pupil  growth.     The  needs  of 
the  pupils  with  whom  trainees  will  work  are  paramount  in  decisions 
concerning  recruitment,  selectior,  advising,  instruction,  and  placement 
of  candidates.     Activities  in  relation  to  students  are  designed  in 
accordance  with  program  objectives,  which  in  turn  respond  to  social  and 
educational  needs.     Students  experience  the  humane  treatment,  quality 
of  instruction,  and  democratic  involvement  which  they  are  expected  to 
give  to  their  own  pupils. 

Standard  Dl:    Procedures  for  recruitment ^  selection  and  advising  of 
students  are  coisistent  with  educational  and  social  needSj  and  with 
program  capabilities.      Sufficient  provision  is  made  for  the  recruitment^ 
selection  and  advising  of  minority  and  women  candidates* 

Guidel ines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  Dl  may  include  -  but  need 
not  be  limited  to  -  the  following: 

a)  By  what  means  has  the  consortium  assessed  educational  personnel 
needs,  and  how  has  its  planning  responded  to  such  assessment? 
What  use  has  been  made  of  information  provided  by  government 
agencies,  school  districts,  and  professional  associations  in 
this  process?      (Include  copies  of  studies  which  the  program 
has  made. ) 

b)  What  are  the  recruitment,  selection,  and  advising  processes  used 
in  the  program?     (Include  statistics  on  applicants,  selection, 
and  rejecti  on. ) 

c)  What  provisions  have  been  made  for  advising  and  counseling 
students  regarding  personal  and  professional  concerns?  What 
use  have  students  made  of  counseling  resources? 

d)  What  provision  has  been  made  for  follow-up  studies  of  graduates, 
and  how  are  results  of  such  studies  used  in  program  evaluation 
and  modification? 

e)  What  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  recruitment  and  prepar- 
ation.of  minority  and  women  candidates?     (Include  statistics  on 
applications,  acceptances,  rejections,  program  completions,  and 
placements. ) 

Standard  D2:  Candidates  receive  objective  evaluations  of  their 
performance  and  assistance  in  making  realistic  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  such  evaluations. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  D2  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  In  v/hat  ways  do  students  acquire  objective  information  concern- 
ing their  performance? 

b)  What  support  and  advice  are  they  given  in  utilizing  such  inform- 
ation in  planning  their  programs? 


standard  D3:    Programs  are  so  designed  that  stiidenLt)  have  cffi^cLiOf-' 
participation  in  identifying:    positions  to  be  prepared  for^ 
competencies  to  be  demonstratedy  standards  to  be  applied  to 
competency- demons trationy  and  contexts  in  which  to  demonstrate 
competencies.      Students  can  negotiate  the  rate  at  which  they  may 
progress  through  the  program  and  the  learning  experiences  in  which 
they  will  be  engaged  in  acquiring  required  knowledge^  skillsy  and 
competencies. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  03  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

a)  How  is  individualization  provided  for  in  statements  of  pv^ogram 
objectives?     (Include  necessary  documentation.) 

b)  How  is  the  program  individualized  in  terms  of  admission,  advising, 
Instruction,  placement,  and  evaluation? 

c)  What  provision  is  made  by  which  individual  candidates  can 
initiate  th.e  identification  of  new  positions  to  be  prepared  for, 
new  knowledge,  skills,  and  competencies,  and  new  means  of 
acquiring  and  demonstrating  them? 

d)  What  opportunities  do  students  have  to  acquire  and  demonstrate 
their  competence  in  situations  of  increasing  challenge  and 
responsibility?     (E.g.,  with  larger  numbers  of  students,  for  . 
increasing  periods  of  time,  with  material  of  greater  complexity, 
in  situations  requiring  increased  confidence.) 

e)  What  means  has  the  consortium  provided  for  informing  students 
of  opportunities  for  waiving  courses  or  experiences  and  for 
repeating  experiences  whicli  have  not  been  successful? 
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APPEr^DIK  A 
DEFINITIONS 

These  definitions  have  beer,  prepared  to  accompany  the  proposed  ''Oregon  Board 
of  Education  Planning  Statement  on  Educational  Personnel  Development"  and  the 
proposed  "Process  Standards  for  Educational  Personnel  Development  Programs." 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  definitions  will  be  applicable  to  other 
documents  prepared  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  the  Teacher  Standards 
and  Practices  Commission,  and  other  Oregon  agencies  working  in  educational 
personnel  development.     Common  definitions  and  usage  should  help  clarify 
communication  among  those  concerned  with  this  field.      In  drafting  this 
glossary,  use  has  been  made  of  definitions  given  in  other  Oregon  documents, 
in  materials  from  other  states,  and  in  documents  from  national  organizations. 
It  is  intended  that  these  definitions  shall  be  consistent  with  the  clearest 
current  usage • 

Several  of  the  terms  defined  below,  notably  "knwledge,"  "skill,"  "function," 
"position,"  "competency*',  and  "competent  teacher"  are  closely  related.  The 
following  may  help  to  clarify  their  usage  and  the  relationships  among  them. 
Teacher  education  candidates  acquire  knowledge  bearing  on  teaching  prior  to 
and  throughout  their  preparation  programs.     They  apply  this  knowledge  as 
they  develop  skills  needed  in  teaching  and  then  use  a  range  of  knov;ledge  and 
several  skills  in  carrying  out  particular  functions  or  roles  required  in 
teaching.     The  demonstrated  ability  to  carry  out  a  particular  function  or 
role  is  referred  to  in  the  Process  Standards  as  a  demonstration  of  a  teaching 
competency.     A  person  is  identified  as  a  competent  teacher  when  he  provides 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  can  integrate  and  apply  the  functions  or  roles 
of  a  teaching  position  in  an  on-going  school  program.     Candidates  acquire 
and  demonstrate  a  number  of  individual  competencies  in  their  pre-service 
program;    however,  they  cannot  be  confidently  identified  as  competent  teachers 
until  they  have  worked  successfully  in  a  regular  teaching  position  for  at 
least  one  year,      (See  the  Definitions  below  for  an  explanation  of  each  term.) 

ACCREDITATION:    The  systematic  evaluation  and  approval  of  an  educational 
personnel  development  program  under  standards  established  or  accepted  by  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Education, 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENT:    That  element  in  a  teacher  education  consortium  whi ch 
is  assigned  the  major  responsibility  for  its  decisions,  coordinates  its  act- 
ivities, maintains  communication  with  individuals  and  other  agencies,  and 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  concerning  the  program,  (See 
"Consortium,'*) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RULE:    Rule  mediis  any  agency,  di recti ve»  regulation,  or  state- 
ment of  general  applicability  that  implements,  interprets  or  prescribes  law 
or  policy,  or  describes  the  procedure  or  practice  requirements  of  any  agency, 
(ORS  183,310(7),  Proposed  Administrative  Rules,  when  adopted  by  the  Oregon 
Board  of  Education  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  the  force  of 
statute,) 


ALTERNATE- ENTRY  PROGRAMS:  Programs  which  assist  candidates  to  enter  educational 
Q  'areers  at  a  number  of  points,  in  addition  to  those  usually  provided  in  the 
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four-year  college  preservice  program, 

APPROVED  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM:    A  preparation  program  in  specific  nort.i 
areas  which  is  accredited  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  and  which  permits 
an  institution  (or  consortium,  under  the  "Process  Standards")  to  recommend 
candidates  for  certification  in  those  areas.     Under  Oregon  law,  these  are 
now  identified  as  "Standard  teacher  education  programs." 

ASSESSMENT:    The  process  of  determining  the  current  status  of  an  activity  or 
program;    gathering  data  upon  which  an  evaluation  may  be  made,  (See 
"Evaluation.") 

CAREER-CLUSTER  PROGRAMS:    Programs  which  introduce  secondary  school  students 
to  "families  of  occupations"  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  world  of  work 
and  prepare  them  for  later  specialization. 

CAREER-LADDER  PROGRAMS:    Programs  designed  to  assist  candidates  to  enter 
educational  careers  at  levels  appropriate  to  their  previous  training  and 
experience  (e.g.  as  aides,  tutors,  assistants,  and  the  like)  and  to  progress 
toward  additional  levels  of  responsibility. 

COMPETENCY:  Jhe  demonstrated  ability  to  bring  about  the  expected  outcomes 
of  a  role  or  function  included  in  a  job  definition. 

COMPETENCY-BASED  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT:      Educational  Personnel 
Development  processes  and  programs  which  explicitly  describe  the  positions 
for  which  preparation  is  provided,  designate  the  competencies  needed  to  per- 
form effectively  in  those  positions,  and  provide  means  by  which  candidates  can 
acquire  and  demonstrate  those  competencies  at  their  own  individual  rates. 

COMPETENT  TEACHER:    One  who  has  acquired  and  demonstrated  the  essential 
competencies  of  a  professional  position  and  integrates  and  utilizes  them 
effectively  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  that  position  in  accordance  with 
its  level  and  certification  status^     At  each  certification  level,  the  teache'r 
must  also  provide  evidence  that  he  has  mastered  the  knowledge  and  skills  assumed 
to  be  required  for  the  development  of  his  teaching  competence  at  that  level. 

CONSORTIUM:    A  governing  body  formed  by  a  coalition  of  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  groups  which  jointly  plans,  implements,  and  evaluates  an  approved  teacher 
education  program.     The  consortium  includes  equal  numerical  representation 
from:    (1)  a  school  district(s);    (2)  an  instituti on(s)  of  higher  education; 
(3)  an  organization(s)  whose  members  work  directly  with  pupils  and  which  is 
recognized  by  the  local  school  board  as  representing  teachers  on  consultation 
matters;    and  (4)  students  enrolled  in  an  Educational  Personnel  Development 
program  who  have  been  selected  by  candidc'^-es  in  the  relevant  preparation  pro- 
gram to  represent  them.      (See  "Parity.") 

EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT:    Those  educational  processes  and  experiences, 
either  preservice  or  in-service,  through  which  educational  personnel  are  pre- 
pared and  through  which  their  performance  is  improved.     (Oregon  statutes  use 
the  term  '"teacher  education"  to  refer  to  education  programs  for  all  educational 
personnel,  not  exclusively  to  those  for. classroom  teachers.     This  is  utilized 
*       where  appropriate  synonomously  with  "educational  personnel  development.") 

EVALUATION:    The  process  of  appraising  performance  or  outcomes  in  terms  of 
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objectives.     Evaluation  may  be  done  in  relation  to  staff,  students,  program, 
and  other  areas,  and  may  be  conducted  from  within  and/or  from  outside  an 
agency.      (See  "Assessment.") 

FIELD-CENTERED  ACTIVITIES:    Those  activities  based  primarily  in  a  school, 
community,  or  setting  other  than  in  a  college. 

FUNCTION:    The  Urgest  meaningful  classification  used  in  describing  units  of 
work  within  a  position  or  job  definition.      (From  largest  to  smallest,  the 
units  used  in  these  documents  are:    position  or  job,  function  or  role,  task, 
action.     Skills  are  required  for  completing  actions  and  tasks;  competencies 
are  required  for  Fulfilling  functions,  roles,  or  positions.) 

GUIDELINES:    Criteria  or  recommendations  to  be  used  in  the  implementation  of 
Standards . 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAMS:    Programs  in  which  curricula  and  learning  activities 
are  developed  in  consultation  with  each  candidate  in  response  to  his  part- 
icular experiences,  abilities,  and  needs.     Individualized  programs  may  vary 
in  terms  of  the  rate  at  which  students  learn,  and/or  in  terms  of  the  know- 
ledge, skills,  or  competencies  acquired. 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAf-IS:    As  used  in  the  Process 
Standards,  new  programs  are  those  which  have  not  previously  been  apprr^"^d  by 
the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  for  teacher  education.     They  would  include 
programs  Involving;  institutions  of  higher  education  which  have  not  pr<^viously 
been  accredited  for  teacher  education  and  these  in  which  an  approved  teacher 
education  program  was  moving  into  a  new  field.      (For  example,  if  a  college 
is  approved  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  and  joins  a  consortium  to 
prepare  elementary  teachers,  the  consortium  would  come  under  the  Process 
Standards.     If  a  college  adds  a  program  to  prepare  counselors  or  language 
arts  teachers,  it  would.be  covered  by  these  Standards.     Hov/ever,  "If  a  college 
•which  is  already  approved  to  prepare  secondary  mathematics  teachers  proposes 
a  major  revision  of. its  program  for  such  teachers,  it  could  still  do  so  under 
the  current  Standards. 

PARITY:    An  arrangement  in  which  each  party  in  a  consortium  has  equal  repres- 
entation in  developing  policy.  In  planning,  and  in  evaluating  an  approved 
teacher  education  program.      In  a  parity  situation,  the  tonsortium  decides  on 
those  areas  in  which  there  is  shared  responsibility  and  those  in  which 
responsibility  Is  assigned  to  a  particular  element  of  the  consortium. 

OBJECTIVE:  An  expected  outcome,  which  has  been  formally  accepted  by  an  organ- 
ization or  individual  to  guide  action. 

PERFORMANCE-BASED  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT:    A  term  often  used  inter- 
changeably with  "competency-based  Educationa*!  Personnel  Development,"  which 
emphasizes  the  outcomes  of  such  programs  ^  but  which  does  not  !iece!;sarily 
distinguish  among  knowledge,  skill,  and  the  ability  to  dernonstrate  job-defined 
effectiveness  as  program  outcomes. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARD:    A  criterion  established  by  which  to  judge  whether  or 
not  an  objective  has  been  realized. 


O^IITION:    A  certificated  educational  job.     The  position  description  includes 
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the  essential  roles  or  functions  required.     As  used  in  the  Process  Standards, 
"positions"  in  most  cases  parallel  classifications  used  in  the  certification 
norms. 

PREPARATION  PROGRAMS:  General  and  professional  experiences  which  prepare 
educational  personnel.  Such  programs  may  be  based  in  colleges  and/or  in 
consortia. 

PROCESS  STANDARD:    A  Standard  (administrative  rule)  which  requires  institutions 
or  programs  to  utilize  particular  procedures  in  designing  and  implementing 
education  personnel  development  programs.     (See  "Standard.") 

PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  PROGRAMS:    Programs  designed  to  improve  the  performance 
of  inservice  teachers  and  other  educational  personnel. 

PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATION:    An  organization  of  practitioners  such  as  teachers, 
counselors,  and  others  who  work  directly  with  students  and  which  is  recognized 
by  the  local  school  board  as  representing  practitioners  on  consultation  matters. 
(See  "Consortium.") 

RENEWAL:    The  process  by  which  an  individual  or  agency  modifies  performance 
on  the  basis  of  evaluation. 

STANDARD:    An  Administrative  Rule  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
which  must  be  met  by  an  institution  or  program  desiring  accreditation  in  order 
to  offer  an  approved  teacher  education  program.     In  these  documents  "Standard" 
is  capitalized  when  such  state-adopted  Standards  are  referred  to. 

STANDARD  TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTION:    One  which  meets  the  Standards  of  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Education  for  the  preparation  of  educational  personnel  for 
grades  one  through  twelve.     The  institution  has  undergone  a  process  of 
evaluation  and  accreditation  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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This  paper  is  being  prepared  to 
help  persons  who  are  reviewing 
the  CBE's  Process  Standards  under- 
stand their  implications  for  pro- 
gram operation.     The  opinions  ex- 
pressed within  the  paper  are  the 
author's  own.    They  do  not  repre- 
sent a  consensus  opinion  of  the 
OBE  or  the  State  Department  of 
Education, 


I .  Background 


.   the  Process  Standards  document 

^.   the  two  major  thrusts  contained  within  the  document,  teacher 

education  programs  that  are  compef.ency-based  and  consortium- 
centered 

.   the  centrality    of  the  idea  of  a  consortium  to  the  document  as 
a  whole 


II .  Definitions 


"A  governing  body  formed  by  a  coalition  of  institutions,  agencies, 
and  groups  which  jointly  plans,  implements,  and  evaluates  an  appro" ^ed 
teacher  education  progrron.     The  consortium  includes  equal  numerical 
representation  from:     (1)  a  school  district (s);   (2)  an  institution(s) 
of  higher  education;   (3)  an  organization(s)  whose  members  work  directly 
with  pupils  and  which  is  recognized  by  the  local  school  board  as  repre- 
senting teachers  on  consultation  matters;  and  (4)  students  enrolled  in 
an  educational  personnel  development  program  who  have  been  selected  by 
candidates  in  the  relevant  preparation. program  to  represent  them."'  (From 
page  2  of  Appendix  A  in  the  Process  Standards ,  '^Definitions".) 

"in  addition  ^onsortia  may  include  others  such  ^is  high  school  stu- 
dents, community     ipresentatives ,  or  other  professionals  when  it  will 
strengthen  the  pre  gram." 

NOTE:     These  standards  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  above  con- 
sortium system  of  governance  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  those  that  have 
been  formally  proposed,  and  programs  are  urged  to  develop  such  arrange- 
ment of  complete  parity  in  consortia  may  take  time;  thus  applications  for 
accreditation  will  be  considered  from  programs  which  assure  an  equivalent 
level  of  mutual  professional  influence  over  teacher  education  through  other 
means  and  structures  which  meet  the  intent  of  these  Standards.  (l^rom 
Standard  Ai^  page  7  of  the  Process  Standards . ) 


III.     Consortium  Responsibilitio.s* 

.  develop  (adopt?  approve?  ratify?)  program  objectives  that  ..• 
(Standard  A3) 

.  demonstrate  . . .  sufficient  commitment  (in  terms  of  finances, 

personnel,  facilities,  etc.)  to  initiate  and  conduct  viable 
programs  (Standard  A4) 
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provide  the  facilities  and  materials  required  for  effective  func 

tioning  of  the  program  and  for  the  development  and  assessment 

of  competencies  in  candidates  (Standard  A5) 
spell  out  the  decision-making  and  implementation  procedures 

(responsibilities?)  within  the  consortium  (Standard  A2) 
spell  out  the  administrative  and  communication  responsibilities 

within  the  consortium  (Standard  As) 


IV,  Implications 

a  federation  of  institutions   (the  consortium)  is  to  be  created; 
it  is  to  be  created  voluntarily  by  the  joining  together  of 
existing  institutions;  it  is  to  assume  rcisponsibilities  and 
authority  heretofore  assuiaed  by  one  or  more  of  its  partici- 
pating institutions;  and  it  is  expected  that  participating 
institutions  will  be  both  willing  and  able  i.o  turn  over  the 
responsibilities  and  authority  called  for, 

to  carry  out  its  responsibilit;Les  the  federation  must  organize 
itself  so  that  a  teacher  education  program  can  be  planned, 
developed  and  operated.     This  requires  an  organization  that 
permits  decisions  to  be  made  about  program  structure,  con- 
tent, objectives,  resource  allocations,  etc.,  and  that  per- 
mits all  that  occurs  in  relation  to  the  program  to  be  suf- 
ficiently well  articulated  that  chaos  does  not  reign. 

not  only  must  the  federation  put  together  and  operate  a  teacher 
education  program  of  its  own  making,  but  the  program  it  puts 
together  must  reflect  qualities  that  exceed  those  evidenced 
in  any  teacher  education  program  that  is  now  in  operation 
anywhere  in  the  nation. 

to  carry  out  such  responsibilities  the  federation  must  have 
access  to  intellectual,  empirical  and  financial  resources 
that  exceed  these  typically  available  to  teacher  education 
programs  in  the  state  or  nation. 

the  federation  is  to  be  financed  through  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources presently  available  to  its  participating  institutions 
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V.     Complicating  Conditions 


.  depending  upon  the  boundaries  established  for  programs  a  college 
or  university  that  enters  consortia  arrangements  may  end  up 
having  multiple  consortia  in  operation,  e.g.,  one  for  elemen- 
tary education , /one  for  secondary  education,  one  for  counsel- 
ing, etc.  How/many  separate  consortia  can  a  college  or  uni- 
versity manage  at  one  time?  To  what  extent  must  various  con- 
sortium-centered programs  within  a  college  be  coordinated? 

.  depending  up^n  the  boundaries  established  for  programs,  a  con- 
sortia may  involve  one  college  and  any  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts.    What  are  the  implications  of  such  an  arrangement  for 
membership/representation  in  the  consortia?    What,  operation- 
ally, does  "balanced  representation"  mean  under  such  circum- 
stances? 


.  depending  upon  geographic  location  and  commitment  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  a  district  may  be  faced  with  making  a  decision 
about  participation  in:  a)  multiple  consortia  with  a  single 
college,  i.e.,  one  at  the  elementary  level,  one  at  secondary, 
etc.,  b)  participation  in  a  single  consortia  with  multiple 
colleges,  or  c)  participation  in  one   "^r  more  consortia  with  a 
number  of  colleges.     What  are  the  implications  of  such  possible 
arrangements  to  a  school  distriv':t?    To  what  extent  must  con- 
sortia efforts  within  a  school  district  be  coordinated?  Wliat 
is  the  likely  tolerance  of  a  district  for  multiple  consortia? 


VI.     Requirements  For  Success^^ 


.   the  recognition  that  each  participant  in  a  consortium,  as  the 
price  of  opportunity  to  share  equally  in  the  decision  making 
that  affects  the  program  of  the  consortium,  is  equally  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  program  that  is  created. 

.  the  recognition  that  responsibility  for  program  success  includes 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  resource  requirements  of  the 
program. 
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*    See  Attachment  I  for  additional  ''requirements  for  success"  proposed 
by  the  Deans  and  Directors  of  teacher  education  at  their  April  13  meeting 
in  Salem.     The  three  additional  requirements  should  precede  those  that 
appear  on  this  and  the  following  page. 
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the  recognition  that  the  resources  required  for  implementing  a 
consortium-centered  program  will  in  all  likelihood  be  limited 
to  the  resources  available  presently  to  the  institutions  and 
agencies  that  raake^up  consortium. 

the  recognition  that  if  new  resources  are  to  be  obtained  for  the 
support  of  consortium-centered  programs  they  are  likely  to  be 
obtained  only  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  superiority  of 
benefits  to  the  public  at  large  from  such  programs, 

the  recognition  that  the^  respurces  required  to  operate  a  competency 
based  teacher  education  program  of  the  kind  called  for  in  the 
Process  Standards  (see  Intr^,rpretive  Paper  #1)  will  probably 
exceed  those  required     to  operate  existing  programs,  and  that 
they  will  be  deployed  in  different  ways. 

the  recognition  that  there  are  many  levels  of  decision  making 
within  a  teacher  education  program,  as  there  are  within  any 
institutionalized  program  of  any  size,  and  that  while  the 
spirit  of  the  definition  of  a  consortium  should  pervade  all 
program  decisions  the  demands  of  operation  may  be  such  that 
it  is  possible  to  meet  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
definition  only  at  the  POLICY  SETTING. level. 

the  recognition  that  consortia  will  vary  in  the  way  in  which 
decisions  are  made  and  resources  marshalled  or  utilized,  and 
that  such  variation  should  be  encouraged  for  at  present  we 
have  no  idea  of  how  consortia-centered  teacher  education 
programs  should  or  can  best  operate. 


VI.    The  Procegs  Standards  In  Perspective 

While  the  concept  of  a  consortium  or  federation  of  institutions 
that  come  together  for  common  purposes  has  a  long  history,  the  concept 
of  a  consortium  or  f e.'^.eration  of  institutions  for  teacher  education  is 
relatively  new.     It  represents  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  teacher 
education  committees  that  include  representatives  from  schools  and  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  it  has  evolved  only  within  the  past  five  or 
so  years.     In  the  late  1960 's  the  idea  seemed  to  emerge  relatively  in 
dependently  in  the  literature  of  the  elementary  teacher  education  models, 
in  the  work  and  philosophy  of  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, in  several  federally  supported  teacher  education  efforts,  for 
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example,  '"Triple-T"  and  Teacher  Corp  programs,  and  in  the  literature 
and  debate  of  teacher  education  bargaining  agencies,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  centers. 

In  reading  the  I  Lteratur^i  that  has  accumulated  on  teacher  education 
consoitia  (see  Chapter  by  Schmieder  and  Holowenzak  in  Houston  and 
Howsam's  Competency  Jased  Teacher  Education:     Progress,  Problems  and 
Prospects ,   1972,  and  Weber's  Chapter  in  DeVault  et.al.  Competency  Based 
Teacher  Education:     Probleips  and  Prospects  for  the  Decades  Ahead,  1973) 
two  forces  seem  to  have  interacted  to  give  rise  to  the  concept,  the 
force  of  practical  politics  and  the  force  of  idealism.     On  the  practical 
side  the  increasing  demand  for  evidence  of  teaching  competence  prior  to 
certification  requires  that  increased  time  be  spent  by  students  of  teach- 
ing in  ongoing  school  contexts  for  practice  or  demonstration  teaching 
purposes.     This  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  colleges  articulating  pro- 
gram plans  and  procedures  with  schools  at  a  level  of  detail  that  is  be- 
yond the  capability  of  a  committee  structure  to  handle.     On  the  idealis- 
tic side  there  are  the  principles  of  participatory  democracy  that  call 
for  all  groups  affected  by  a  decision  to  have  opportunity  to  ii fluence 
that  decision.     As  i^tated  in  the  introduction  to  the  Process  Standards 
there  is  also  the  assumption  ''...that  teacher  education  will  become 
more  realistic,  more  effective,  and  more  relevant  if  it  is  directly 
responsive  to  those  persons  who  work  continuously  with  pupils  or  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for  such  work." 

It  is  probable  that  the  OBE  proposa?i  for  consortia-centered  programs 
emerged  as  a  response  to  both  thrusts,  for  the  call  for  consortia-cen- 
tered programs  is  a  companion  feature  to  the  proposals  that  teacher  edu- 
cation in  Oregon  becom  competency-based.     It  is  more  democratic  than 
most  such  proposals  for  it  assigns  students  of  teachir^g  a  role  in  a 
consortium  that  is  equivalent  to  school  personnel,  teacher  bargaining 
agencies  and  college  faculty. 

Madison  Judson,  as  quoted  in  the  Schmieder-HoioWenzak  Chapter  re- 
ferred to  above  (page  81-82)  has  cited  a  long  list  of  possible  advantages 
to  consortia-centered  teacher  education  programs*    Many  of  the  items 
listed  seem  to  represent  hopes  rather  than  likely  advantages,  but  the 
first  three  that  he  lists  are  worthy  of  note: 

1*       [Consortia]  increase  general  economic  support  and  economic 
effectiveness  through  mutually  shared  tasks,  resources,  and 
goals . 

2-       [Consortia]  provide  an  expanded  and  renewing  matrix  of 
people ,  processes ,  products ,  and  programs  - 

3,       [Consortia]  allow  for  greater  differential  identification  of 
appropriate  response  components  to  meet  personal  and  program- 
matic needs. 


It  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  teacher  education  consortia  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  such  '^possible  advantages".    The  data  are  not  yet 
in.    And  it  is  surely  too  soon  to  tell  whether  the  particular  structure 
that  has  been  proposed  for  consortia  in  Oregon  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,       acher  education  in  Oregon  has  had  a  long  history 
of  colleges  and  schools  working  cooperatively  in  implementing  teacher 
education  programs.     They  also  come  to  the  task  of  consortia  building 
with  reasonable  trust  and  without  strong  polarity.     Given  such  a  con- 
text it  is  likely  that  Oregon  is  as  able  as  any  other  state  in  the 
nation  to  give  the  concept  a  good  test.     Hopefully  it  will,  for  it  is 
a  concept  that  for  many  reasons  deserves  such  a  test. 
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ATTACHMENT  I 


Additional  Requirements  For  Success  in  Implementing  a  Consortium-Centered 
teacher  education  program:  Recommendations  of  the  Deans  and  Directors  of 
Teacher  Education,  April  13,  1973 


.   the  recognition  that  a  consortium  is  the  creation  of  a  particular 
set  of  institutions  that  have  a  particular  set  of  histories* 
responsibilities  and  constraints,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
consortium  created  will  necessarily  reflect  these  characteris- 
tics 

•  the  recognition  that  C:he  nature  and  extent  of  authority  exercised 

by  a  particular  consortium  will  be  determined  by  t  i  institu- 
tions that  create  it,  and  that  one  of  the  first  tastes  to  be 
dealt  with  when  establishing  a  consortium  is  the  delineation 
of  the  parameters  of  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  consortium 

•  the  recognition  that  the  authority  exercised  by  a  consortium 

will  vary  with  the  vicissitudes  of  its  founding  institutions, 
as  well  as  with  its  own  success,  but  that  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  authority  exercised  at  a  particular  point  in  time 
will  always  be  a  ma^:ter  to  be  negotiated  among  the  founding 
institutions 
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APPEfJIX  A 


AFIHSTAPPFTJilATIOii 
TO  HE  TEACHING  CaiPETBiCIES  TO  i£  JL>DI^TRATELi  liY  ELE'E'^TARY 
B\CliERS  AT  OCE  FOR  Ii,'ITl/l  CEPJIFICATIO:j 

ETE  PROGRAT^  PLAN.nIII^G  CQNFEREiCE 

sp:^ing  term,  19/3 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Monmouth,  Oregon 

April,  1973 


TA^^yi:  I,     Teaching  Competencies  To  Be  Demonstrated  For  Pu 
J  CERTIFICATION,  and  the  Standards  Set  For  Th  ): 


Uompetencles'" 


Pertox 


INSTRUCTIONAL  COMPETENCY 
•  Achieving-  desired  leaming  outcomes  with  pupils 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPEF 
attJtudinal  outcomes  desired  iErom  lessons 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT  COMPETENCIES* 
.  Conveying  the  objectives  of  instruction,  both 
cognitive  and  attitudinal 

•  Adjusting  Instruction  to  fit  a  specific  context, 
where  the  adjustment  of  instruct ion  includes 
learner  characteristics,  teacher  character- 
istics and  characteristics  of  the  physical 
setting 

.  Carrying  out  instruction 


Utilizing  emotion  in  instruction,  and  managing 
eoiotlons  in  the  classroom 


Evaluating  pupils,  including  cognitive  and 
attitudinal  effects  of  instruction 


defining  next  learning  steps  and  the  instruc- 
tional procedures  Lhat  attend  them,  given  all 
of  the  above 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPEK 

•  The  learning  outcomes  expected  from  most 

and  by  and  largo  they  are  viewed  by  puj 

•  The  expected  learning  outcomes  of  particv 

particular  children  and  particular  cont 
are  adapted  accordingly 

•  The  lessons  presented,  and  the  manner  in 

instructional  program  of  the  school  anc 

•  Lesson  initiation,  transitions  between  Ic 

and  lesson  terminations  tend  to  be  eff( 
.  The  attention  (intere.f:t,  motivation)  of 
learning  activities  most  of  the  time 

•  Instructional  materials,  procedures  and  ( 

and  to  good  advantage 
.  A  variety  of  learning  activities  are  proi 
levels  are  exercised  in  pupils  during  i 


•  A  variety  of  emotional  expressions  are  u 
most  classroom  situations  involving  hi, 
ti /ely  managed 

.     Pre-  and.  post-lesson  assessments  of  pup 
.  Feedback  to  pupils  on  the  results  of  asse 
thoroughness 

•  The  content  of  lessons  in  a  particular  su 
tion,  are  sequenced  so  as  to  accommoda 

[See  Attachment  I  for  the  elements  to  be  co 
at  the  level  of  INITIAL  Certification] 


*    It  is  recognised  that  instruction  is  always  Inbedded  in  a  subject  matter  context,  and  as  a  cons 
O   Btructional  support  and  development  competencies  are  performed  requires  an  accompanying  assessme 
ERJCe  being  performed.  ^ 


aching  Competencies  To  Be  Demonstrated  For  Purposes  Of  INITIAL 
IrTIFICATION,  and  the  Standards  Set  For  Th     :  Performance 


ETE  Program 
Oregon  College  of  iucation 
 April,  19,^- 


rer£ormance  Standards 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  a  significant  proportion  of  the  cognitive  and 
attitudinal  outcomes  desired  from  lessons  taught  are  achieved  by  most  pupils 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
•  The  learning  outcomes  expected  from  most  lessons  are  understood  by  most  pupils,  most  of  the  time, 
and  by  and  large  they  are  viewed  by  pupils  as  appropriate  and  worthwhile 


•  The  expected  learning  outcomes  of  particular  lessons  are  on  the  whole  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 

particular  children  and  particular  contexts,  and  the  materials  and  procedures  used  in  instruction 
are  adapted  accordingly 

.  The  lessons  presented,  and  the  manner  In  which  they  are  presented,  are  in  keeping  with  the  ongoing 
instructional  program  of  the  school  and  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  presenting  them 

.  Lesson  initiation,  transitions  between  learning  activities  within  a  lesson  and  between  lessons, 
and  lesson  terminetions  tend  to  be  effectively  handled 

•  The  attention  (interest,  motivation)  of  most  pupils  is  able  to  be  enlisted  and  maintained  in  most 
learning  activities  most  of  the  time 

.  Instructional  materials,  procedures  and  organizational  strategies  tend  to  be  used  appropriately 
and  to  good  advantage 

.  A  variety  of  learning  activities  are  provided  for  pupils,  and  a  varij^ty  of  cognitive  functions  and 
levels  are  exercised  in  pupils  during  the  course  of  a  day^s  Instruction 

•  A  variety  of  emotional  expressions  are  used  by  a  teacher  In  the  course  of  a  day's  instruction,  and 
most  classroom  situations  involving  high  levels  of  emotion  on  the    part  of  pupils  are  effec- 
tively managed 

.  Pre-  and.  post-lesson  assessments  of  pupils  are  carried  out  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  accuracy 
.  Feedback  to  pupils  on  the  results  of  assessment  is  carried  out  with  reasonable  sensitivity  and 


.  The  content  of  lessons  In  a  particular  subject  area,  and  the  procedures  employed  in  their  presenta- 
tion, are  sequenced  so  as  to  accomomodate  pupil  learning  from  preceedlng  lessons 


[See  Attachment  T  for  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  instructional  support  competencies 
at  the  level  of  INITIAL  Certification] 


thoroughness 


ed  in  a  subject  matter  context,  and  as  a  consequence  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  with  which 
e  performed  requires  an  accompanying  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  content  carried  as  they 
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Competencies 


INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPETENCIES 

•  Designing  and  organizing :r  curriculum 

•  Designing  and  organizing  Instruction 

•  Designing  and  organizing  evaluation 

•  Matching  Instructor,  curriculum  and  context 


Perfori^ 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  CUPEICULUM  PLAN  FOR  THE 
COMPETENCIES  ARE  TO  BE  DEMONSTRATED  FOR  INITli 
.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfa 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organi 
Attachment  II  for  the  elements  to  be  cons 
potencies  at  the  level  of  INITIAL  Certif 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfa 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organi 
Attachment  II) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  Shall  be  .j4«iged  satisfa 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organiz 
cation  (see> Attachment  II) 

*  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisf 
a  student's  ability  to  match  curriculum  t| 
(see  Attachment  II) 

[All  such  evidence  is  to  be  available  before 


INTERPERSONAL  COMPETENCIES 
.  Acting  responsibly  in  terms  of  the  feelings, 
needs  and  wishes  of  others 


.  Working  constructively  in  task  oriented 
situations  with  others 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 
.  Evidence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  elements 
to  act  responsibly  in  view  of  the  feelings 
elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  Int 
f lea t ion) ,  and  the  preponderance  of  that 

•  Evidence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  elements 
to  establish  and  maintain  constructive  wox 
Attachment  III)  >  and  the  preponderance  of 


PROIOT)  STAflDARDS  FOR  INITIAL  C^^^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  competencies  and  performance  standards  outlined  above,  requirements  for 
Instructional  competence,  b)  demonstrated  success  on  a  majority  of  instructional  support  and  Inst 
ponderance  of  positive  evidence  as  to  Interpersonal  competence. 

When  the  above  standard  has  been  met  the  candidate's  Instruction  shall  be  judged  competent 
Q  Elementary  Education  Division  and  one  a  school  supervisor  not  directly  Involved  with  the  candidal 
£[^(]]be  a  30  minute  video  tape  segment  of  the  candidate  while  teaching.    The  judgment  will  focus  part  J 
umaBtlonal  stiipport  functions.    All  video-based  judgments  of  competence  will  rely  upon  the  same  defln^ 


i 


Performance  Standards 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  CURRICULUM  PLAN  FOR  THE  FULL  TIME  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  IN  WHICH  TEACHING 
COMPETENCIES  ARE  TO  BE  DEMONSTRA.TED  FOR  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize  curricula  at  an  INITIAL  level  of  certification  (see 
Attachment  II  for  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  instructional  development  com- 
petencies  at  the  level  of  INITIAL  Certification) 

I 

•  The  curriculiun  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize  instruction  at  an  INITIAL  level  of  certification  (see 
Attachment  II) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  S^h^ll  be-^j4idged  satisfactory  or  better  on  aXl^  elements- considered  in  assessing 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize  learning  evaluations  at  an  .INITIAL  level  of  certifi- 
cation (see  Attachment  II) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on 'all  elements  considered  in  assessing 
a  student's  ability  to  match  curriculum  to  self  and  context  at  an  INITIAL  level  of  certification 
(see  Attachment  II) 

[All  such  evidence  is  to  bet  available  before  instruction      may  be  undertaken] 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 
.  Evidence  shall  be  obtained  on  all  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  the  tendency  of  a  student 
to  act  responsibly  in  view  of  the  feelings,  needs  and  wishes  of  others  (see  Attachment  III  for 
elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  interpersonal  competencies  at  the  level  of  INITIAL  certi- 
fication) »  and  the  preponderance  of  th^t  evidence  shall  be  positive 

.  Evidenca  shall  be  obtained  on  all  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  the   ability  of  a  student 
to  establish  and  maintain  constructive  working  relationships  in  task  oriented  situations  (see 
Attachment  III),  and  the  preponderance  of  that  evidence  shall  be  positive 


PROPOSED  STMiARDS  FOR  INITIAL  CERTIFICATia^ 

[ce  vQtandards  outlined  above,  requirements  for  INITIAL  Certification  are  to  include  a)  demonstrated 
|n  a  majority  of  instructional  support  and  instructional  development  competencies,  and  c)  a  pve- 
competence. 

late's  Instruction  shall  be  judged  competent  by  two  independent  judges,  one  a  member  of  the  OCE 
rci'^ct  not  directly  Involved  with  the  candidate.    The  basis  for  the  independent  judgment  shall 
/]     O   Baching.    The  judgment  will  focus  particularly  upon  the  candidate's  performance  of  inatruc- 
ERJCnpetence  will  rely  upon  the  same  definitions  and  indicators  as  relied  upon  in  field-based 


ATTACU>1ENT  I 

ELEMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT 
COMPETENCIES  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION 


CONVEYING  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Were  the  learning  outcomes  expected  from  lessons  understood  by  the  pupils? 
Did  pupils  view  the  expected  learning  outcomes  as  appropriate  and  worth- 
while? 


ADJUSTING  INSTRUCTION  TO  CONTEXT 

Were  the  objectives  of  Instruction  adapted  to  fit  the  characteristics 
of  learning  context,  especially  the  characteristics  of  pupils? 

Were  the  materials  and  procedures  used  in  instruction  appropriate  to  the 
learning  outcomes  expected  and  the  characteristics  of  the  learning 
context  encountered? 

Did  the  lessons  presented  fit  well  into  the  ongoing  instructional  program 

of  the  school,  and  were  they  consistent  with  established  curriculum? 
Did  the  les£^ons  presented  fit  well  the  student  who  presented  them? 

CARRYING  OUT  INSTRUCTION 

Were  lessons  Initiated  smo<^thly.   and  effectively? 

Were  transitions  between  the  learning  activities  within  a  lesson  and 

between  lessons  effective? 
Was  the  attention  of  pupils  able  to  be  maintained  throughout  and  across 

lessons? 

Were  instructional  materials,  procedures,  and  organizational  strategies 

used  advantageously? 
Was  the  termination  and  'Wap  up*^  of  lessons  handled  effectively? 

Were  a  variety  of  learning  activities  provided  for  pupils? 

Were  a  variety  of  cognitive  functions  and  levels  exercised  in  pupils? 

UTILIZING  AND  MANAGING  EMOTION 

Were  a  variety  of  emotional  expressions  employed  in  teaching? 
Were  learning  experiences  adapted  to  utilize  positive  feelings  in  pupils, 
such  as  excitement  and  Interest? 

Were  personal  responses  to  instances  of  pupil  emotion  appropriately  managed? 
Were  pupil  responses  to  instances  of  pupil  emotion  appropriately  managed? 
Were  pupil  upsets  and  disruptions  anticipated  and  effectively  redirected? 
When  pupil  upsets  and  disruptions  did  occur,  were  they  appropriately  managed? 

EVALUATING  PUPILS 

Were  pre-  and  post-lesson  assessments  of  pupils  carried  out  with  rea&onable 
efficiency  and  accuracy? 

Was  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  performance  on  pre-  and  post-lesson  assess- 
ments provided  with  sensitivity  and  thoroughness? 

DEFINING  NEXT  STEPS 

Were  the  content  and  procedures  employed  in  lessons  in  a  particular  subject 
area  sequenced  so  as  to  take  into  account  what  pupils  learned  in  pre- 
ceeding  lessons? 


ATTACHMENT  II 


ELEMENTS.  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPETENCIES  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION 


DESIGNING  AND  ORGANIZING  CURRICULUM 

Are  the  learning  outcomes  expected  from  each  of  the  lessons  outlined 
In  a  curriculum  plan  clearly  stated? 

Are  they  appropriate  and  worthwhile  outcomes,  given  the  characteristics 
.  of  the  pupils  to  be  taught  and  the  instructional  program  of  the  school 
In  which  teaching  is  to  uccarT 

Do  the  learning  outcomes  expected  Included  a  variety  of  attltudlnal  out- 
comes, as  well  as  a  variety  of  cognitive  outcomes? 

Are  there  provisions  for  modifying  the  objectives  of  lessons  to  meet 
Individual  pupil  characteristics? 

Are  the  indicators  that  are  to  be  used  as  evidence  of  successful  outcome 

achievement  Identified? 
Are  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  obtaining  evidence  of  outcome  achievement 

identified? 

Are  the  planned  learning  activities  logically  related  to  the  planned 
learning  outcomes? 

Are  the  planned  learning  activities  within  lessons  appropriately  sequenced? 
Are  lessons  appropriately  sequenced? 


DESIGNING  AND' ORGANIZING  INSTRUCTION 

Are  the    instructional  materials  to  be  used  in  presenting  lessons  clearly 
identified?  ' 

Are  they  approp7:late  to  the  learners  to  be  taught  and  the  learning  out- 
comes to  be  achieved? 

Are  the  organizational  and  instructional  procedures  to  be  used  in  present- 
ing lessons  clearly  identified? 

Are  they  appropriate  to  the  learners  to  be  taught  and  the  learning  out- 
J  comes  to  be  achieved? 

t 

DESIGNING  AND  ORGANIZING  EVALUATION 

Are  there  provisions  for  determining  where  pupils  stand  with  respect 

to  the  desired  learning  outcomes  of  each  lesson  before  it  is  presented? 

Are  there  provisions  for  feedback  to  pupilsc^abaiit .  bheir  peffarmance  at 

the  Ulme  lessons  are  ':^?^lng  presented? 

Are  there  provisions  for  determining  where  pupils  stand  with  respect  to 

the  desired  learning  outcomes  of  each  lesson  after  it  has  been  presented? 

Are  there  provisions  for  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  performance  after  ^ 

lessons  are  presented? 


MATCHING  INSTRUCTOR,  CURRICULUM  AND  CONTEXT 


ERIC 


Do  the  lessons  as  planned  appear  to  be  feasible?,  and  appropriate  to  the 

school  setting  in  which  they  are  to  be  presented? 
Do  the  lessons  as  planned  appear  to  be  feasible  and  appropriate  to  the 
student  who  is  to  present  them? 


ATTACHMENT  III 


ELEMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INTERPERSONAL  COMPETENCIES 
AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION 


ACTING  RESPONSIBLY  TOWARD  OTHERS 

Does  the  student  tend  to  act  responsibly  In  terms  of  the  feelings,  needs 
and  wishes  of 

-  pupils 

-  peers 

-  school  supervisor (s) 

-  college  supervisor (s) 

WORKING  CONSTRUCTIVELY  ON  TASKS  WITH  OTHERS 
With  pupils 

Is  the  student  able  to  establish  effective  working 
relationships  with  most  pupils  mast  of  the  time? 
Do  pupils  enjoy  working  with  the  student? 
Do  pupils  respect  the  student? 
Do  pupils  trust  the  student? 

With  peers 

Is  the  student  able  to  establish  effective  working  relationships 

with  most  peers  when  the  occasslon  demands? 
Do  other  students  enjoy  working  with  the  student? 
Do  other  stodents  respect  the  student? 
Do  other  students  trust  the  student? 

With  his  schopl  supervisor 

Is  the  student  able  to  establish  effective  working  relationships 

with  his  school  supervisor  (s) ? 
Does  the  school  supervisor  enjoy  working  with  the  student? 
Does  the  school  supervisor  respect  the  student? 
Does  the  school  supervisor  trust  the  student? 

With  his  college  supervisor 

Is  the  student  able  to  establish  effective  working  ;.'elationships 

with  his  college  supervisor (s) ? 
Does  the  college  supervisor  enjoy  working  with  the  student? 
Does  the  college  supervisor  respect  the  student? 
Does  the  college  supervisor  trust  the  student? 


ERIC 


APPE^DIX  B 


A  FIRST  /^PROXIlWIQ'^ 
TO  THE  TEACHING  Ca-PETECIES  TO  BE  DETOll^TEB  BY  ELB^ew' 
TEACHERS  AT  OCE  FOR  ENTRY  lilTO  PRACTICUfl  TEACHIrlG 

ETE  PROGRAM  PLANMII^  CONFERENCE 
SPRII^  TERM/ 1973 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Monmouth,  Oregon 


April,  1973 


TABLE    I.     Teaching  Competencies  To  Be  Demonstrated  For      TRY  II 
TEACHING,  and  the  Standards  Set  For  Their  PeriormanC( 


 Competencies  |  Performance 

INSTRUCTIONAL  COMPETENCY  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBIL 

•  Achieving  desired  learning  outcomes  with  pupils  which  the  cognitive  and  attitudinal  outcomes  de 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT  COMPETENCIES* 
.  .  Conveying  the  objectives  of  instruction,  both 
cognitive  and  attitudinal 

.  Adjusting  instruction  to  fit  a  specific  context, 
where  the  adjustment  of  instruction  includes 
learner  characteristics,  teacher  character-- 
istics  and  characteristics  of  the  physical 
setting 

.  Carrying  out  instruction 


•  Utilizing  emotion  in  instruction,  and  managing 
emotions  in  the  classroom 


.  Evaluating  pupils,  inducting  cognitive  and 
attitudinal  effects  of  instruction 


.  Defining  next  learning  steps  and  the  instruc- 
tional procedures  that  atteud  them,  given  all 
of  the  above 


mined,  and  in  a  reasonable  proportion  of  lessons 
learning  outcomes  desired 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBLE 
.  The  learning  outcomes  expected  from  most  less(^ 
and  by  and  large  they  are  viewed  by  pupils  ^ 

.  The  expected  learning  outcomes  of  particular  J 
particular  children  and  particular  contexts, 
are  adapted  accordingly 

.  The  lessons  presented,  and  the  manner  in  whicl 
instructional  program  of  the  school  and  the 

.  Lesson  Initiation,  transitions  between. learnir 
and  lesson  terminations  tend  to  be  effective 

.  The  attention  (interest,  motivation)  of  most  p 
learning  activities  most  of  the  time 

*  Instructional  materials,  procedures  and  organ! 

and  to  good  advantage 
.  A  variety  of  learning  activities  are  provided 
levels  are  exercised  in  pupils  during  the  co 

•  A  variety  of  emotional  expressions  are  used  by 

most  classroom  situations  involving  high  lev 
tively  managed 

.  Pre-/ and  post-lesson  assessments  of  pupils  are 
.  Feedback  to  pupils  on  the  results  of  assessmen 
thoroughness 

.  The  content  of  lessons  in  a  particular  subject 
tion,  are  sequenced  so  as  to  accommodate  pup 

[See  Attachment  I  for  the  elements  to  be  conslde 
for  entry  into  PRACTICUM  TEACHING] 


O  It  is  recpgnisied  that  instruction  is  always  inbedded  in  a  subject  matter  context,  and  as  a  consequenc 
iSJS^beli    "erfome-r''  ^"'^  development  competencies  are  performed  requires  an  accompanying  assessment  of 


ng  Competencies  To  Be  Demonstrated  For      TRY  INTO  PRACTICUI^  ETE  Progi  ) 

[NG,  and  the  Standards  Set  For  Their  Periormance  Oregon  College  of  iiiducation 


April^  1973 


Performance  Standards 


i  THE  CONTEXT  OF' A  SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  (2  to  5  days)  the  extent  to 
/hich  the  cognitive  and  attitudinal  outcomes  desired  from  lessons  have  been  achieved  will  be  deter- 
iined,  and  in  a  reasonable  proportion  of  lessons  taught  most  pupils  will  have  achieved  most  of  the 
.earning  outcomes  desired 


J  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBLITY  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
The  learning  outcomes  expected  from  most  lessons  are  understood  by  most  pupils  most  of  the  time, 
and  by  and  large  they  are  viewed  by  pupils  as  appropriate  and  worthwhile 

The  expected  learning  outcomes  of  particular  lessons  are  on  the  whole  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
particular  children  and  particular  contexts,  and  the  materials  and  procedures  used  in  inr>truction 
are  adapted  accordingly 

.  The  lessons  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  are  in  keeping  with  the  ongoing 
instructional  program  of  the  school  and  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  presenting  them 

Lesson  Initiation,  transitions  between  learning  activities  within  a  lesson  and  between  lessons, 

and  lesson  terminations  tend  to  be  effectively  handled 
The  attention  (interest,  motivation)  of  most  pupils  is  able  to  be  enlisted  and  maintained  in  most 

learning  activities  most  of  the  time 
Instructional  materials,  procedures  and  organizational  strategies  tend  to  be  used  appropriately 
and  to  good  advantage 

A  variety  of  learning  activities  are  provided  for  pupils,  and  a  variety  of  cognitive  functions  and 
levels  are  exercised  in  pupils  during  the  course  of  a  day's  instruction  ( 

A  variety  of  emotional  expressions  are  used  by  a  teacher  in  the  course  of  a  day's  instruction,  and 
most  classroom  situations  involving  high  levels  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  pupils  are  effec- 
tively managed 

Pre-  and  post-lesson  assessments  of  pupils  are  carried  out  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  accuracy 
Feedback  to  pupii3  on  the  results  of  assessment  is  carried  out    with  reasonable  sensitivity  and 
thoroughness 

.  The  content  of  lessons  in  a  particular  subject  area,  and  the  procedures  employed  in  their  presenta- 
'      tion,  are  sequenced  so  as  to  accommodate  pupil  learning  from  preceeding  lessons 

[See  Attachment  I  for  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  instructional  support  competencies 
for  entry  into  PRACTICUM  TEACHING] 


matter  context,  and  as  a  consequence  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  with  which 
'^EKLC  ^^q"^^^^       accompanying  assessment  of  the  adp.quacy  of  the  content  carried  as  they 


Competencies 


Performance 


INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPETEJ^CTES 
.  Designing  and  organizing  curriculum 


.  Designing  and  organizing  instruction 


Designing  and  organizing  evaluation 


^.  Matching  instructor,  'curriculum  and  context 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  CURRICULUM  PLAN  FOR  A  SHORT  T 
The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfacto 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize  c 
(see  Attachment  II  for  the  elements  to  be  co 
couipetencieis  at  this  level) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfacto^ 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize  i 
(see  Attachment  II) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfacto 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize  1 
demonstration  (see  Attachment  II) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfacto 
a  student's  ability  to  match  curriculum  to  s< 
tion  (see  Attachment  II) 

[All  such  evidence  is  to  be  available  before  insti 


PROPOSED  STMRDS  FOR  BfTRY  Um  PRACTICUM  TEACIIIilG 

On  the  basis  of  the  competencies  and  performance  standards  outlined  above,  requirements  for  ENTRY  II 
instructional  competence,  and  b)  demonstrated  success  on  a  majority  of  instructional  support  and  instruct 


ERIC 
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Performance  Standards 


IN  THE  CONTEXT < OF  A  CURRICULUM  PLAN  FOR  A  SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satii^factiory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  In  assessing 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize,  curricula  at  this  level  of  competency  demonstration 
(see  Attachment  II  for  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  instructional  development 
competencies  at  this  level) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize  instruction  at  this  level  of  competency  demonstration 
(see  Attachment  II) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing 
a  student's  ability  to  design  and  organize  learning  evaluations  at  this  level  of  competency 
demonstration  (see  Attachment  II) 

.  The  curriculum  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing 
a  student's  ability  to  match  curriculum  to  self  and  context  at  this  level  of  competency  demonstra- 
tion (see-  Attachment  II) 

[All  such  evidence  is  to  be  available  before  instruction  may  be  undertaken] 


TOSED  STAflDARDS  FOR  BITRY  MO  PRACTICUn  TEAailiJC 

i  Standards  outlined  above,  requirements  for  ENTRY  INTO  PRACTICUM  TEACHING  are  to  include  a)  demonstrated 
3  on  la  majority  of  instructional  support  and  instructional  development  competencies. 


I 

ATTACIMENT  I 

ELEMENTS  TC  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT 
COMPETENCIES  FOR  ENTRY  INTO  PRACTICUM  TEACHING 


CONVEYING  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Were  the  learning  outcomes  expected  from  lessons  understood  by  the  pupils? 
Did  pupils  view  the  fixpected  learning  outcomes  as  appropriate  and  worthwhile? 

ADJUSTING  INSTRUCTION  TO  CONTEXT 

Were  the  objectives  of  instruction  adapted  to  fit  the  characteristics 
of  learning  context,  especially  the  characteristics  of  pupils? 

Were  the  materials  and  procedures  used  in  instruction  appropriate  to  the 
learning  outcomes  expected  and  the  characteristics  of  the  learning 
context  encountered?  , 

Did  the  lessons  presented  fit  well  into  the  ongoing  instructional  program 

of  the  school,  and  were  they  consistent  with  established  curriculum? 
Did  the  lessons  presented  fit  well  the  student  who  presented  them? 

CARRYING  OUT  INSTRUCTION 

Were  lessons  initiated  smoothly  and  effectively? 

Were  transitions  between  the  learning  activities  within  a  lesson  and 

between  lessons  effective?  i 
Was  the  attention  of  pupils  able  to  be  maintained  throughout  and  across 

lessons? 

Were  instructional  materials >  procedures,  and  organizational  strategies 

used  advantageously? 
Was  the  termination  and  *'wrap  up''  of  lessons  handled  effectively? 

Were  a  variety  of  learning  activities  provided  for  pupils? 

Were  a  variety  of  cognitive  functions  and  levels  exercised  in  pupils? 

UTILIZING  AND  MANAGING  EMOTION 

Were  a  variety  of  emotional  expressions  employed  in  teaching? 
'  Were  learning  experiences  adapted  to  utilize  positive  feelings  in  pupils, 
such  as  excitement  and  interest? 

Were  personal  responses  to  instances  of  pupil  emotion  appropriately  managed? 
Were  pupil  responses  to  instances  of  pupil  emotion  appropriately  managed? 
Were  pupil  upsets  and  disruptions  anticipated  and  effectively  redirected? 
When  pupil  upsets  and  disruptions  did  occur,  were  they  appropriately  managed? 

EVALUATING  PUPILS 

Were  pre-  and  post-lesson. assessments  of  pupils  Ccirried  out  with  reasonable 
efficiency  and  accuracy? 

Wa8  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  performance  on  pre-  and  post-lesson  assess- 
ments provided  with  sensitivity  and  thoroughness? 

DEFINING  NEXT  STEPS 

Were  the  content  and  procedures  employed  in  lessons  in  a  particular  subject 
area  sequenced  so  as  to  take  into  account  what  pupils  learned  in  pre-  ^ 
ceeding  lessons? 


ATTACHMENT  II 


ELEMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMI^NT 
COMPETENCIES  FOR  ENTRY  INTO  PRACTICUM  TEACHING 


DESIGNING  AND  ORGANIZING  CURRICULUM 

Are  the  learning  outcomes  expected  from  each  of  the  lessons  outlined 
in  a  curriculum  plan  clearly  stated? 

Are  they  appropriate  and  worthwhile  outcomes,  given  the  characteristics 
of  the  pupils  to  be  taught  and  the  instructional  program  of  the  school 
in  which  teaching  is  to  occur? 

Do  the  learning  outcomes  expected  included  a  variety  of  attitudinal  out- 
comes, as  well  as  a  variety  of  cogniti'^^e  outcomes?  4 

Are  there  provisions  for  modifying  the  objectives  of  lessons  to  meet 
individual  pupil  characteristics? 

i 

Ara  the  indicators  that  are  to  be  used  as  evidence' of  successful  outcome 

achievement  identified? 
Are  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  obtaining  evidence  of  outcome  achievement 

identified? 

Are  the  planned  learning  activities  logically  related  to  the  planned 
learning  outcomes? 

Are  the  planned  learning  activities  within  lessoiis  appropriately  sequenced? 
Are  lessons  appropriately  sequenced? 

DESIGNING  AND  ORGANIZING  INSTRUCTION 

Are  the  instructional  materials  to  be  used  in  presenting  lessons  clearly 
^  identified? 

Are  they  appropriate  to  the  learners  to  be  taught  and  the  learning  out- 
comes to  be  achieved? 

Are  th^  organizational  and  instructional  procedures  to  be  used  in  present- 
ing lessons  clearly  identified? 

Are  they  appropriate  to  the  learners  to  be  taught  and  the  learning  out- 
comes to  be  achieved? 

DESIGNING  AND  ORGANIZING  EVALUATION  ' 

Are  there  provisions  for  determining  where  pupils  stand  with  respect 

to  the  desired  learning  outcomes  of  each  lesson  before  it  is  presented? 

Are  there  provisions  for  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  performance  at 

the  time  lessons  are  being  presented? 

Are  there  provisions  for  determining  where  pupils  stand  with  respect  to 

the  desired  learning  outcomes  of  each  lesson  after  ijs  has  been  presented? 

Are  there  provisions  for  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  performance  after 

lessons  are  presented? 


MATCHING  INSTRUCTOR,  CURRICULUM  AND  CONTEXT 

Do  the  lessons  as  planned  appear  to  be  feasible  and  apprc;>riate  to  the 

school  setting  in  v/hich  they  are  to  be  presented?  ' 

Do  the  lessons  as  planned  appear  to  be  feasible  and  appropriate  to  the 
Q           student  who  is  to  present  them? 


APPEf€IX  C 

A  FIRST  APPROXIi'ATIOii  " 
TO  TIIE  HAQIING  COMPETENCIES  TO  BE  DE'raSTR/\TED  BY  ELE-'DITARY 
TEACHERS  AT  OCE  FOR  B'JTRY  m  Sl-IORT  TERfi  FULL  RESPOHSIEILITY  TEACHKJG 

ETE  PROGRAM  PUNNING  CONFERENCE 
SPRING  TERM/  1973 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Monmouth,  Oregon 


April,  1973 


I 


;BLE  III.    Teacb     5  Competencies  To  Be  Demonstrated  For  ENTRY  INTO 
TEACHING,  and  the  Standards  Set  For  Their  Performance 


.ORT 


Competencies 


Perf ormanc 


INSTRUCTIONAL  COMPETENCY 
•  Achieving  desired  learning  outcomes  with  pupils 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  FORMAL  LESSON  TEACHING  (a  min 
-attitudinal  outcomes  desired  from  lessons  have 
of  Che  three  lessons  taught  most  pupils  will  h 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT  COMPETENCIES* 
.  Conveying  the  objectives  of  instruction,  both 
cognitive  and  attitudinal 

.  Adjusting  instruction  to  fit  a  specific  context, 
where  the  adjustment  of  instruction  includes 
learner  characteristics,  teacher  character- 
istics and  characteristics  of  the  physical 
setting 

.  Carrying  out  instruction 


to 


Evaluating  pupils,  including  cognitive  and 
attitudinal  effects  of  instruction 


Defining  next  learning  steps  and  the  ins£:ruc- 
tional  procedures  that  attend  them,  given  all 
of  the  above 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  FORMAL  LESSON  TEACHING 

•  The  learning  outcomes  expected  from  the  less^ 

they  are  viewed  by  pupils  as  appropriate  ai 

.  The  expected  learning  outcomes  of  particular 
particular  children  and  particular  contexts 
are  adapted  accordingly 

.  The  lessons  presented,  and  the  manner  in  whic 
instructional  program  of  the  school  and  the 

.  The  attention  (interest,  motivation)  of  most 
of  the  learning  activities  engaged  in  with! 

.  Instructional  materials,  procedures  and  organ 
and  to  good  advantage 

.  Pre-  and  post-lesson  assessments  of  pupils  ar 

•  Feedback  to  pupils  on  the  results  of  assessme 

thoroughness 

.  Appropriate  next  learning  steps  for  pupils  ca 


[See  Attachment  I  for  the  elements  to  be  conside 
at  this  level  of  competency  demonstration] 


*  It  is  recognized  that  Instruction  is  always  inbedded  in  a  subject  matter  context,  and  as  a  consequen( 
instructional  support  and  development  competencies  are  performed  requires  an  accompanying  assessment  of 
are  being  performed. 


ERIC 
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?tencies  To  Be  Demonstrated  For  ENTRY  INTO     .ORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  ETE  Prograu 

the  Standards  Set  For  Their  Performance  Oregon  College  of  Education 

April,  1973 

■  Performance  Standards 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  FORMAL  LESSON  TEACHING  (a  minimum  of  three)  the  extent  to  which  the  cognitive  and 
attitudinal  outcomes  desired  from  lessons  have  been  achieved  will  be  determined,  and  in  at  least  one 
of  the  three  lessons  taught  most  pupils  will  have  achieved  most  of  the  learning  outcomes  desired 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  FORllAL  LESSON  TEACHING 
.  The  learning  outcomes  expected  from  the  lessons  are  understood  by  most  pupils,  and  by  and  large 
they  are  viewed  by  pupils  as  appropriate  and  worthwhile 

.  The  expected  learning  outcomes  of  particular  lessons  are  on  the  whole  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
particular  children  and  particular  contexts,  and  the  materials  and  procedures  used  in  instruction 
are  adapted  accordingly 

.  The  lessons  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  are  in  keeping  with  the  ongoing 
instructional  program  of  the  school  and  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  presenting  them 

.  The  attention  (interest,  motivation)  of  most  pupils  is  able  to  be  enlisted  and  maintained  in  most 

of  the  learning  activities  engaged  in  within  the  three  lessons 
.  Instructional  mater ial^D,  procedures  and  organizational  strategies  tend  to  be  used  appropriately 

and  to  good  advantage 

•  Pre-  and  post-lesson  assessments  of  pupils  are  carried  out  with  reasonable  accuracy 
.  Feedback  to  pupils  on  the  results  of  assessment  is  carried  out  with  reasonable  sensitivity  and 
thoroughness 

.  Appropriate  next  learning  steps  for  pupils  can  be  described  if  requested 


[See  Attachment  I  for  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  instructional  support  competencies 
at  this  level  of  competency  demonstration] 


in  a  subject  matter  context,  and  as  a  consequence  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  with  which 
performed  requires  an  accompanying  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  content  carried  as  they 


Competencies 


INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPETENCIES 
•  Designing  and  organizing  lessons 


Designing  and  organizing  instruction 


Designing  and  organizing  evaluation 


Matching  instructor,  lesson  and  context 


00 


Performance 


IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  LESSON  PLAN 

•  The  plan  shall  be  Judged  satisfactory  or  bett< 

ability  to  design  and  organize  lessons  at  tl 
II  for  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  ass< 
level  of  INITIAL  Certification) 

•  The  plan  shall  be  Judged  satisfactory  or  bett^ 

ability  to  design  and  organize  instruction 
Attachment  II) 

.  The  plan  shall  be  Judged  satisfactory  or  bett( 
ability  to  design  and  organize  learning  eva! 
(see  Attachment  II) 

.  The  plan  shall  be  Judged  satisfactory  or  be'.te 
ability  to  match  lessons  to  self  and  context 
Attachment  II) 

[All  such  evidence  is  to  be  available  before  inst 


PROroSED  STA.'1DARDS  FOR  BiTRY  IfHO  SHORT  TERfi  FULL  RESPQ'ISIBIl 

On  the  basis  of  the  compecencies  and  performance  standards  outlined  above,  requirements  for  ENTRY  ] 
to  include:  a)  demonstrated  instructional  competence,  and  b)  demonstrated  success  on  a  majority  of  insti 
competencies  when  summed  xicross  three  or  more  lessons. 


i 

Page  2 

^'    _ 

^  '       Performance  Standards 


THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  LESSON  PLAN 

The  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing  a  student's 
'  ability  to  design  and  organize  lessons  at  this  level  of  competency  demonstration  (see  Attachment 

II  for  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  instructional  development  competencies  at  the 

level  of  INITIAL  Certification) 

["he  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing  a  student's 
ability  to  design  and  organize  instruction  at  this  level  of  competency  demonstration  (see 
Attachment  II) 

L'he  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing  a  student's 
ability  to  design  and  organize  learning  evaluations  at  this  level  of  competency  demonstration 
(see  Attachment  II) 

The  plan  shall  be  judged  satisfactory  or  better  on  all  elements  considered  in  assessing  a  student's 
ability  to  match  lessons  to  self  and  context  at  this  level  of  competency  demonstration  (see 
Attachment  II) 

L  such  evidence  is  to  be  available  before  instruction  may  be  undertaken] 


3S  FOR  BMY  MO  SHORT  TERi  FULL  RESPG'ISIBILITY  TEAQlIi^C 

iards  outlined  above,  requirements  for  ENTRY  INTO  SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  TEACHING  are 
3)  demonstrated  success  on  a  majority  of  instructional  support  and  instructional  development 

t 


ATTACIWENT  I 


ELEMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT 
COMPETENCIES  FOR  ENTRY  INTO  SHORT  TERM,  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  TEACHING 


CONVEYING  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Were  the  learning  outcomes  expected  from  a  lesson  understood  by  pupils? 
Did  pupils  view  the  expected  learning  outcomes  as  appropriate  and  worth- 
while? 


ADJUSTING  INSTRUCTION  TO  CONTEXT 

Were  the  objectives  of  a  lesson  adapted  to  fit  the  characteristics  of 
the  learning  context,  especially  the  characteristics  of  pupils? 

Were  the  materials  and.  procedures  used  in  a  lesson  appropriate  to  the 
learning  outcomes  expected  and  the  characteristics  of  the  learning 
context  encountered? 

Did  the  lesson  fit  well  into  the  ongoing  instructional  program  of  the 

school,  and  was  it  consistent  with  established  curriculum? 
Did  the  lesson  fit  well  the  student  who  presented  it? 


CARRYING  OUT  INSTRUCTION 

Was  the  attention  of  pupils  able  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  lesson? 
Were  instructional  materials,  procedures,  and  organizational  stratejgies 
used  advantageously? 


EVALUATING  PUPILS 

Were  pre-  and  post-lesson  assessments  of  pupils  carried  out  with  reasonable 
accuracy? 

Was  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  performance  on  pre-  and  post-lesson  assess- 
ments provided  with  reasonable  sensitivity  and  thoroughness? 


DEFINING  NEXT  STEPS 

When  asked,  is  the  student  able  to  describe  appropriate  next  learning  steps 
for  pi\pils  following  the  completion  of  a  lesson? 


JC 


ATTACILMENT  II 


ELEMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ASSESSING  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CCMiPETENCIES  FOR  ENTRY  INTO  SHORT  TERl'I,  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  TEACHING 


DESIGNING  AND  ORGANIZING  CURRICULUM 

Are  the  learning  outcomes  expected  from  the  lessons  clearly  stated  in  the 
lesson  plan? 

Are  they  appropriate  and  worthwhile  outcomes,  given  the  characteristics 

of  the  pupils  to  be  taught  and  the  Instructional  program  of  the  school 

In  which  teaching  Is  to  occur? 
Do  the  learning  outcomes  expected  Included  attltudlnal  outcomes  as  well  as 

cognitive  outcomes? 
Are  there  provisions  for  modifying  the  objectives  of  the  lesson  to  meet 

Individual  pupil  and  setting  characteristics? 

Are  the  Indicators  that  are  to  be  used  as  evidence  of  successful  outcome 

achievement  identified? 
Are  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  obtaining  evidence  of  outcome  achievement 

identified? 

Are  the  planned  learning  activities  within  the  lesson  logically  related 

to  the  planned  learning  outcomes? 
Are  the  planned  learning  acitivities  within  the  lesson  appropriately  sequenced? 

DESIGNING  AND  ORGANIZING  INSTRUCTION 

Are  the  instructional  materials  to  be  used  in  presenting  the  lesson 
clearly  identified? 

Are  they  appropriate  to  the  learners  to  be  taught  and  the  learning  out- 
comes to  be  achieved? 

Are  the  organizational  and  instructional  procedures  to  be  used  in  present- 
ing the  lesson  clearly  identified? 

Are  they  appropriate  to  the  learners  to  be  taught  and  the  learning  out- 
. comes  to  be  achieved? 


DESIGNING  AND'  ORGANIZING  EVALUATION 

Are  there  provisions  for  determining  where  pupils  stand  with  respect 

to  the  desired  learning  outcomes  of  the  lesson  before  it  is  presented? 
Are  there  provisions  for  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  performance  at 

the  time  the  lesson  is  being  presented? 
Are  there  provisions  for  determining  where  pupils  stand  with  respect  to 

the  desired  learning  outcomes  of  the  lesson  after  is  has  been  presented? 
Are  there  provisions  for  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  performance  after 

the  lesson  has  been  presented? 


MATCHING  INSTRUCTOR,  CURRICULUM  AND  CONTEXT 

Does  the  lesson  as  planned  appear  to  be  feasible  and  appropriate  to  the 

school  setting  in  which  it  is  to  be  presented? 
Does  the  lesson  as  planned  appear  to  be  feasible  and  appropriate  to  the 
Q        student  who  is  to  present  it? 

ERIC 


PART  IV 

ESTimTED  RESOURCE  [-lEQUIIlB^ENTS  FOR  TIE 
ASSESS'tll  OF  TEACHIIIG  CO:raiCE 
THROUGH  i;iITI/l  CElTflFICATIOi'j 


A  Proposal  of  the  Program  Planning  Conference 
Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Monmouth ,  Oregon 

April  10,  1973 
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APPENDIX  C:  GARRISON'S  "WO^L'^I'g  EYL"  VIKU   


Tae  material  enclosed  represents  a  relaxing  and  informative  Iiistory  of 
the  causes  and  effects  relating  to  the  development  of  die  Oregon  College  of 
Education  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Prorrram, 
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OCU  ELEMENTARY  TOACIIER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Garrison^s  "Worms  Eye"  View 
A  Historical  Perspective 

Oregon  College  of  Education  has  been  actively  involved  in  the  education  of 
elementary,  teachers  for  a  great  many  years.    At  one  time  virtually  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  institution  was  the  training  or  education  of  elementary  teachers. 
This  led  to  a  collection  of  faculty  members  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  previous 
experience  in  working  in  the  public  schools  at  the  elementary  level.    The  members 
of  the  various  departments  had  some  awareness' of  the  functions  of  the  public  elem- 
entary schools  and  were  able  to' relate  the  instruction  in  humanities,  science,  art, 
music,  etc.,  to  the  performance  demands  made  on  their  students  when  they  entered 
the  teaching  profession. 

As  the  purposes  of  college  broadened  the  singular  purpose  of  the  institution 
and  the  coherent  background  of  the  faculty  became  less  focused  on  elementary  edu- 
cation.   The  inclusion  of  the  education  of  teachers  at  the  junior  and  senior, high 
level  lent  itself  to  a  selection  of  faculty  members  in  the  content  areas  who  were 
more  specialized  and  subsequently  less  experienced,  and  in  some  cases  interested  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  at  the  elementary  level.    While  this  had  one  desirable 
component  in  attracting  a  more  "competent"  scholar,  it  implied  a  different  struc- 
turing of  the  courses  for  the  elementary  major,  if  the  ability  of  the  student  vo 
perform  in  a  public  school  classroom  remained  as  one  paramount  purpose  of  the 
college. 

The  Campus  Elementary  School  served  during  this  period  of  time  as  virtually 
the  sole  field  experience  for  the  elementary  teacher.     It  had  the  advantage  of 
being  immediately  available,  staffed  by  competent  and  knowledgable  teachers,  and 
/committed  to  the  induction  of  the  college  student  into  the  teaching  profession. 
The  general  operating  philosophy  was  that  the  appropriate  materials,  techniques, 
and  procedures  would  be  studied  in  regular  college  session  and  the  C.  E.  S.  would 
serve  as  a  location  for  initial  application  and  testing  of  the  ideas  gained  in 
the  college  class.     Student  teaching  grew  quite  naturally  out  of  the  short  term 
earlier  arrangements  in  that  finally  the  student  would »be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
elementary  classroom  supervisors  associated  with  the  college  and  the  bulk  of  this 
effort  for  some  period  of  time  would  be  concentrated  on  developing  the  ability  to 
carry  out  classroom  intruction.    While  this  arrangement  may  have  raised  some 
questions  about  "realism"  of  practicing  teaching  in  a  school  closely  related  to 
college,  the  impetus  to  alter  the  program  came  not  from,  curricular  questions  about 
students  but  from  the  simple  impossibility  of  continuing  this  pattern  in  face  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  Oregon  College  of  Education. 
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Elementary  student  teachers  v/ere  placed  in  off- campus  pubUc  school  settings 
in  large  numbers  starting  in  approximately  1960.    The  number  or  percentage  of 
student  teachers  placed  off-campus  has  steadily  increased  since  that  time.  The 
supervision  of  the  student  teachers  in  public  scliools  was  carried  out  by  regular 
OCE  faculty  members  whose  assignment  was  in  the  Education  and  Psychology  Depart- 
ments or  more  specifically  in  the  Elementary  Education  Division.    As  the  professors 
visited  the  students  in  their  public  school  setting  a  number  of  perceptions  emerged. 

1.  Students,  in  attempting  to  gain  feedback  about  their  performances  in 
the  pfiblic  school  setting,  tended  to  center  their  questions  upon  their 
ability  to  perform  according  to  the  prescription  or  reconmiedat ion 
encountered  in  his  college  classes.    Tliis  lead  to  questions  concerning 
class.     As  the  student  became  anxious  about  liis  own  behavior,  he 
became  increasingly  less  aware  of  the  behavior  of  his  ptfpils. 

2.  The  college  students  and  in  many  cases  the  regular  classroom  super- 
visors tended  to  view  the  pre-service  instruction  as  being  somewhat 
isolated  from  reality,  often  excessively  idealistic,  anc?  act  particularly 
useful  to  the  college  student  in  his  student  teaching  assignment. 

3.  The  students  tended  to  report  a  high  degree  of  redundancy  in  their 
pre-service  courses  dealing  with  education.    They  reported  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  readiness,  transfer  of  learning,  and  an  excessive  number 
of  examples  dealing  with  young  children  rather  than  witli  the  range  of 
children  with  whom  they  were  working. 

The  professors  felt  that  the  effective  student  teachers  neither 
complied  with  the  recommendation  suggested  in  earlier  courses,  nor 
demonstrated  a  higli  degree  similarity  in  their  teaching  style.  The 
student  teachers  perceived  as  effective  tended  to  "violate"  some 
recommendations  and  prescriptions  taught  in  the  ^college  classroom  and 
commonly  found  in  educational  literature  of  the  time. 
5.  Tlie  students  increasingly  reported  that  the  required  courses  in 
content  areas  not  only  did  not  deal  with  elementary  eduation,  but 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  relationship  to  liie  performance  demands 
made  upon  them  in  the  public  school  classroom. 


THE  BLOCK  PROGRAM 

It  was  decided  in  about  1961  to  make  some  program  adaptation  to  students 
perception,  the  public  school's  perception,  and  the  professor's  perception  of 
the  elementary  education  program  at  OCE.    The  initial  decision  was  to  attempt 
to  group  the  courses  in  elementary  education  into  "blocks"  of  time*    This  would 
enable  the  redundance  to  be  minimized,  it  would  enable  the  instructors  to  become 
better  aquatined  with  the  students  and  might  in  some  sense  provide  for  more 
meaningful  early  ejcperiences  with  children.    The  initial  design  placed  educational 
psychology  (both  learning  and  evaluation)  with  a  portion  of  ed  media  inot  one 
nine  hour  block.    The  second  nine  hour  block  was  comprised  largely  of  the 
methods  and  materials  courses  in  language  arts,  social  science,  science,  math 
and  the  remainder  of  the  AV  course. 

Certain  advantages  were  seen  to  accrue  to  this  program  decision. 

1.  The  block  instructors  were  in  direct  contact  with  a  limited  number 
of  elementary  majors.    This  built  a  more  personal  a|\d  more  effective 
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relationship  between  college  instructors  and  students.     It  afforded 
a  setting  where  students*  questions  and  perceptions  could  be  enter- 
tained with  more  insight  and  perhaps  patience  than  occured  when  the 
college  instructor's  assignment  involved  anywhere  from  150-250 
students  in  liis  various  courses, 

2.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  Block  program  were  placed  in  public 
school  settings  for  o#ie-half  day  per  week.    This  reduced  the  number 
of  students  in  the  Campus  school  setting  and  enabled  a  shift  to 
occur  from  observation  and  analysis  to  participation  and  application 
of  material  covered  in  the  block  courses.     It  further  provided  a 
feed-back  system  to  the  block  instructors  which  enabled  them  to 
adapt  the  course  content  to  the  perceived  problems  and  issues  faced 
by  the  block  students  and  public  school  teachers  in  the  day  to  day 
operation  of  the  elementary  school  classroom.     It  enabled  the  campus 
school  to  focus  more  heavily  on  the  student  teaching  aspect  of  the 
program  without  the  frequent  disruption  of  large  groups  of  observers 
from  the  various  methods  and  psychology  courses  on  campus. 

3.  Students  reported  less  repetiveness  and  less  redundancy  in  their 
course  experience.    It  seemed  that  the  block  would  enable  students 
and  instructors  to  deal  simaltaneously  with  strategies  and  procedures 
and  the  settings  in  which  the  strategies  and  procedures  might  seem 
appropriate.     In  this  way,  the  instruction  would  be  viewed  as  less 
"theoretical"  by  the  student  since  he  would  be  able  to  look  at  both 
the  problem,  and  the  tentative  solution,  and  test  the  feasability 

of  the  approacli  for  him  in  his  public  school  setting. 

4.  A  meaningful  cooperative  relationship  with  the  public  school 
personnel  was  being  built  as  one  of  the  program  concomitants. 
This  led  not  only  to  better  opportunities  for  the  students,  but 
to  a  program  of  mutual  cooperation  whereby  the  college  program 

was  more  sensitive  to  the  operation  of  the  public  school  classroom, 
arid  public  school  teachers  were  more  aware  of  the  on-campus 
component  of  the  program.     In  this  sense  there  was  less  differ- 
entiation and  less  isolation  of  the  preservice  and  inservice 
experiences  of  the  college  student. 

The  general  feeling  and  general  assesment  of  the  decision  to  block  courses 
was  that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     In  the  next  two  or  three  years 
of  program  operation  a  number  of  problems  or  limits  became  apparent.  Included 
amoung  these  limits  are:  ' 

1.  The  field  experience  for  the  college  students  needed  to  be 
scheduled  on  a  one-half  day  per  week  basis.    This  lead  to  a  high 
degree  of  bit-teaching  of  specific  lessons  and  limited  the  students 
opportunity  to  do  either  lead-in  work  or  follow-up  work.  Teaching 
became  defined  as  a  single  episode  occuring  in  a  . limited  amount  of 
time.    This  pressured  the  student  to  search  in  his  college  course 
for  the  type  of  instruction  which  would  enable  him  to  function  well 
in  the  type  of  setting  defined.     It  lead  to  requests  for  specific 
tecliniques  and  approaches  to  enable  the  student  to  appear  to  be  an 
effective  teacher.    It  competed  with  the  long-range,  more  inclusive, 
or  more  general  content  seen  as  important  by  the  college  instructors 
and  participating  public  school  personnel. 

2.  An  attempt  to  increase.the  field  experience  caused  students  to  be 
absent  from  the  other  classes  in  which  he  was  enrolled. 
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3.  The  methods  and  materials  courses  in  music,  art  and  PI£  vv'erc  seen 
as  unrelated  to  t!ie  block  and  to  some  extent  were  seen  by  the  scudents 
as  being  unrelated  to  their  vocational  role. 

4.  The  most  pervasive  problem  seen  by  the  personnel  in  the  program, 
was  that  the  expectancies  and  criterion  by  which  students  were  assessed 
were  unclear.     They  tended  to  vary  a  great  deal  with  individual  instruc- 
tors, individual  students,  or  public  school  personnel.     The  assessment 
and  grading  system  which  might  have  been  acceptable  in  "regular"  campus 
courses  seemed  very  limited  pv.d  inappropriate  to  the  types -of  learning 
experiences  occurring  in  the  block  program. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  date  or  place  in  time  when  the  next 
series  of  program  adaptations  occurred.    However  carrying  out  the  block  program 
over  a  period  of  some  seven  or  eight  years,  certain  program  adaptations  were 
made  in  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  limitations  spelled  out  in  the  previous 
paragraph.     Tliese  adaptations  included  the  following: 

1.  A  "formalized"  procedure  to  assist  the  student  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  own  personality  and  style  cliaracteristics .    The  tendency  of  stu- 
dents to  imitate  the  teachers  with  whom  they  were  closely  associated  was 
seen,  for  the  most  part  as  being  unproductive.     It  was  assumed  that  if 
the  student  were  more  aware  of  his  own  characteristics  and  more  accepting 
of  his  own  basic  make-up,  he  would  then  precede  to  attempt  to  employ 

this  as  a  major  component  in  decisions  about  teaching.     The  implementation 
of  this  program  was  seen  as  a  logical  function  of  the  student ^s  block  in- 
structor. 

2.  An  enrollment  procedure  designated  as  "special  block"  grouped  together 
the  9-hour  block  and  specified  sections  to  other  methods  and  material, 
courses  required  in  the  elementary  major's  program.    This  logistic 
arrangement  enabled  the  instructors  to  vary  the  frequency  and  duration 

of  laboratory  experiences  without  asking  the  student  to  be  absent  from 
other  classes.    The  rigidity  of  the  18  hours  also  precluded  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  students  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  clear 
full-time  for  one  quarter. 

3.  The  instruction,  especially  in  the  areas  of  social  science,  science, 
math  and  language  tended  to  merge  the  content  areas  and  concentrate 
more  on  generic  approaches  which  might  be  used  in  all  subject  areas. 
The  approaches  included  an  examination  of  "new"  strategies  such  as  in- 
quiry, discovery,  high  level  thinking  and  higher  level  questioning  ap- 
proaches . 

4.  Block  scheduling  was  constructed  in    a  manner  which  would  involved 
a  group  of  40  to  50  block  students  assigned  to  two  college  profs.  The 
feeling  was  that  this  type  of  team  teaching  arrangement  would  allow  the 
college  instructors  to  capitalize  on  their  own  special  strengths  and 
instructional  areas  without  isolating  their  instructional  area 

from  that  of  their  associate  teacher.     It  further  served  as  an  inservice 
program  to  broaden  the  awareness  of  the  college  prof  with  whom  he  would 
choose  to  become  most  closely  identified  in  the  individual  instruction 
and  conferences  which  increasingly  became  a  feature  of  the  instructional 
program. 
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TilH  liXPERIMENTAL  TEACIinR  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

A  number  of  problems  and  conditions  existed  in  around  1970  which  pushed  for 
a  further  alteration  of  the  elementary  teaclier  education  program  at  Oregon 
College  of  Education.    There  was  a  strong  national  interest  as  well  as  local 
interest  in  attempting  to  define  more  clearly  the  competencies  v;hich  teachers 
seem  to  need.    The  idea  of  accountability  logically  related  to  this  and  became 
increasingly  important  at  all  instructional  levels.     The  OCE  faculty  had  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  model  teacher  education  program  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  participated  in  the  design  of  the  Comfield  model  which 
seemed  for  the  most  part  congruent  with  the  national  emphasis.    The  college 
itself  had  grown  to  approximately  3500  students  and  was  facing  a  period  where 
there  would  apparently  be  a  decline  in  college  population.    The  relaxation  of 
the  necessity  to  increase  the  size  of  the  program  year  after  year,  to  find  new 
field  settings  and  new  faculty  and  to  carry  out  a  program  of  faculty  inservice 
training,  lent  itself  to  the  idea  of  more  careful  design  and  assessment  of 
the  OCE  elementary  program.    The  last  major  condition  was  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  state  of  Oregon  to  redefine  certification  of  teachers  more  clearly 
in  terms  of  competencies  and,  as  a  concommittant ,  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  lists  of  specified  courses  and  content  area  hours  which  must  be  achieved. 

There  was  a  formal  effort  made  at  this  tiiae  to  devise  an  experimental 
teacher  education  program.    This  program  was  to  be  carried  out  by  a  limited 
number  of  faculty  and  college  students  during  a  one  year  period.    A  large 
number  of  meetings  were  scheduled  starting  in  early  spring  of  1972  designed  to 
include  the  people  who  might  be  involved  in  carrying  out  the  program.  The 
rationale,  design,  format,  and  structure  of  the  program  emerged  gradually  over 
the  next  several  months  of  work  and  the  program  was  officially  started  in 
the  fall  quarter  of  1972. 

The  format  of  the  program  was  virtually  identical  to  the  special  block 
format  which  had  been  in  existence  for  a  few  years.    There  was,  however,  a 
conscious  effort  to  build  more  of  a  team  arrangement  between  the  elementary  ed 
division  and  ^'content  specialists"  who  were  teaching  the  related  methods  courses 
in  the  other  academic  areas.     Included  in  the  personnel  was  an  evaluation 
team  consisting  of  an  educational  researcher  and  educational  psychologist.  This 
team  participated  from  the  outset  in  the  program  design,  the  definition  of 
criteria,  and  functioned  especially  to  develop  a  much  more  specific  and  for- 
malized assessment  program.     This  served  not  only  to  track  individual  students 
through  the  program,  but  also  to  enable  the  program  to  be  more  adaptive  to 
the  day  to  day  conditions  which  occur.    The  program  design  survey  identified 
14  goals  which  serve  to  guide  decision  making  and  evaluation  as  the  program 
was  carried  out. 

Ggs.I  1.    Alter  the  schedule  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  students  to  participate 

in  meaningful  activities  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  term. 
Goal  2.    Provide  students  greater  opportunities  to  participate  in  decision  making. 
Goal  3.    Provide  students  greater  opportunity  to  negotiate  whatever  it  is 

that  affects  them  as  individuals. 
Goal  4.    Provide  for  early  assessment  of  each  students  teaching  competencies,  i,e., 

before  student  teaching  or  interning. 
Goal  5.    Create  conditions  which  enable  college  instructors  to  learn  more  about 

what  their  colleagues  do  in  related  courses. 
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Coal  6,     Co.nbine  the  instructional  talents  of  college  faculty  members  ajid 
school  supervisors  in  ways  whicli  benefit  the  student  [for  example, 
joint  college-high  school  demonstrations  of  particular  instructional 
methods) . 

Goal  7.     Provide  opportunities  for  students  and  college  faculty  to  try  out 

ideas  effectively  in  the  public  schools. 
Goal  8.    Provide  faculty  and  students  with  information  about  instructional 

programs  so  that  corrective  action  can  be  taken  during  the  tcr.ii. 
Goal  9.    Provide  students  with  information  about  their  own  performance  so  that 

they  may  take  corrective  action  during  each  term. 
Goal  10.  To  individualize  instruction  througli  the  use  of  self-instructional 

materials  and  procedures. 
Goal  11.  To  individualize  instruction  by  emphasizing  ability  and  outcome  rather 

than  attendance  and  participation. 
Goal  12.  Free  students  and  faculty  from  50-minute  periods,  clock-bouud  features 

of  tlie  college  class  schedule,  insofar  as  possible. 
Goal  13.  Provide  school  supervisors  greater  opportunity  to  influence  the  OCE 

teacher  education  program. 
Goal  14.  Provide  students  increased  opportunity  to  work  witli  pupils^^, with  dif- 
ferent cultural  or  educational  backgrounds  (not  simply  different 

grade  levels) . 

Seven  functions  were  identified  as  serving  the  purpose  of  basically  defining 
the  operation  of  the  elementary  school  classroom.  These  functions  were  described 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  specific  behavioral  terms.    They  include: 

A.  The  student  will  be  able  to  select,  and  describe  teaching  objectives  in 
terms  which  are  clear,  concise,  amenable  to  evaluation,  and  congruent  with 
community  goals. 

B.  The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  interests, 
abilities  and  learning  styles  appropriate  to  liimself  and  his  pupils. 

C.  The  student  will  demonstrate  that  he  is  able  to  select  strategies  for  instruc- 
tion which  logically  support  the  stated  learning  outcomes. 

D.  The  student  will  demonstrate  that  he  can  make  appropriate  choices  of  class- 
room organization  and  materials  to  facilitate  his  instruction. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  in  public  school  settings  that  he  is  able  to 
perform  actual  teaching  utilizing  the  objectives,  strategies,  and  materials 
identified  above. 

F.  The  student  will  utilize  appropriate  criterion  measures  to  determine  whether 
his  stated  objectives  have  been  met. 

G.  The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  plan  for  a  follow-through  on  a 
logical  interpretation  of  a  given  teaching  demonstration  based  on  the 
performance  and  process  data  gathered  in  Objective  F. 

Students  were  required  to  perform  three  lessons  and  one  "short  term,  full 
responsibility**  episode  in  their  laboratory  setting.    Evaluation  guides  were 
created  to  facilitate  assessment  of  these  demonstrations  in  terms  of  the  functions 
defined  earlier.    The  instructional  format  of  both  blocks  was  organized  around 
the  functions  and  the  related  content  areas  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  reading  in 
the  first  block.    The  students  were  to  negotiate  the  specific  components  of 
their  demonstrations  including  the  time,  specific  content,  age  and  number  of 
students  and  the  criteria  or  outcomes  involved.    It  was  assumed  that  this 
arrangement  made  optimum  provisions  for  individual  differences  in  students  while 
maintaining  a  specific  set  of  programs  or  performance  standards. 
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The  development  of  a  systematic  system  to  assess  student  performance  of 
the  seven  functions  was  initiated  as  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  exper- 
imental program.    Instrumeiits  were  devised  which  would  enable  the  student, 
the  cooperating  teacher,  and  the  college  supervisor  to  evaluate  plans  in 
terms  of  these  seven  functions,  to  supervise  the  performance  of  the  student 
in  attempting  to  implement  the  plan,  and  to  furnish  feedback  which  would  serve 
to  make  more  clear  to  the  student  those  areas  in  which  he  performed  well  and 
those  areas  in  which  he  needed  to  make  improvement.     In  addition  tlie  set  of 
program  goals  were  periodically  assessed  and  tlie  data  made  public  to  all 
participants.    The  fall  and  winter  quarters  were  devoted  to  the  process  of 
carrying  out  and  revising  the  curriculum,  the  logistic  arrangements  and  tlie 
feedback  systems  according  to  data  collected  both  formally  and  informally. 

A  total  of  45  students  enrolled  in  the  Experimental  Teacher  Education 
Program.     Of  the  original  number  enrolled,  37  successfully  completed  all  of 
the  program  requirements.     It  is  not  clear  that  the  6  who  did  not  complete, 
failed  to  complete  because  of  their  inability  to  perforin  functions,  or  whether 
they  failed  to  complete  because  of  personal  reasons.     It  is  apparent  that 
at  least  4  of  the  6  encountered  considerable  difficulty  in  demonstrating 
cojnpetency  at  the  level  of  the  program  requirement.     Five  of  the  37  who 
completed  chose  to  accelerate  their  program  and  "challenge"  tlie  traditionaJ 
student  teaching  requirement.    This  involved  some  additional  planning  and 
demonstrating  in  a  lab  setting.     Of  tlie  5  who  chose  the  accelerated  route,  3 
were  judged  as  having  successfully  challenged  student  teaching  and  were 
awarded  credit  for  student  teaching  during  the  winter  quarter.    Two  who 
challenged  were  judged  as  presenting  an  insufficient  demonstration  and  were 
held  to  additional  requirements  in  student  teaching.     Incidentally,  all  5 
students  are  now  placed  in  regular  full-time  teaching  positions. 

In  general,  the  14  goals  stated  earlier,  were  seen  as  having  been  accomplished 
or  as  indicating  some  progress  having  been  made.    The  efforts  to  form  closer 
working  alliances  among  college  professors  described  in  Goal  5  and  Goal  6  were 
viewed  as  not  accomplished  during  the  experimental  year.     The  primary 
problem  in  accomplishing  these  goals  seems  to  stem  from  the  amount  of  demands 
made  on  the  confnt  specialists.     It  was  difficult  in  most  cases  for  them  to 
participate  actively  in  any  of  the  public  school  settings.    In  addition,  the 
meetings,  conferences,  and  other  administrative  details  involved  in  tlie  program 
proved  to  be  more  time  consuming  than  their  schedules  would  allow.    The  same 
limitations  would  have  to  be  placed  on  the  achievement  of  Goal  13.    The  public 
school  teachers  participated  willingly  and  enthusiastically  in  the  program 
It  was  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  held  on  CLUnpus 
during  which  program  adaptation  and  other  related  items  were  discussed.  There 
was  no  provision  to  relieve  these  teachers  of  the  classroom  responsibility, 
therefore,  their  participation  was  severely  limited.    The  perception  of  the 
participants  was  that  most  of  the  other  program  goals  were  realized.  In 
no  way  was  this  meant  to  convey  that  there  were  not  further  refinements  and 
further  improvements  necessary  to  achieve  optimum  outcomes.    The  ratings  of 
people  involved  tended  to  reflect  acceptance  and  enthusiasm  for  the  efforts 
rather  than  a  belief  that  the  goal  in  any  final  sense  had  been  achieved. 
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In  addition  to  the  decisions  made  during  the  fall  and  winter  quarter, 
the  long-range  decisions  were  to  be  examined  and  designed  into  a  program  to  be 
initiated  in  the  fall  of  1973.    Tiierefore,  spring  quarter  was  devoted  tc  many 
hours  of  assessing  both  data  outcomes  and  participants  feelings  about  the 
program  as  it  was  carried  out.    A  group  of  17  people  comprised  of  college  pro- 
fessors, students  who  participated  in  the  program,  and  supervising  teachers 
who  cooperated  in  the  program,  met  on  a  weekly  and  sometimes  bi-weekly  basis 
in  an  effort  to  make  a  useful  and  objective  assessment  of  the  operation  oz" 
the  program  for  the  first  two  quarters.    Many  of  the  forms  were  revised,  some 
were  eliminated,  many  of  the  arrangements  were  altered  and  in  some  cases,  new 
instructional  procedures  or  materials  were  recommended.    The  decision  was  made 
at  the  same  time  by  the  elementary  division  that  the  wisest  move  would  be  for 
the  entire  division  to  become  actively  involved  in  the  process  of  implementing 
and  inventing  a  performance  based  teacher  education  program  based  on  tlie 
experimental  program  just  con^pleted.     The  commitment  seemed  to  be  to  an 
emperia]  model  vdiich  allows  for  decision,  implementation  and  assessment,  to 
occur  simultaneously  in  the  development  of  a  program  vs.  a  more  traditional 
concept  that  the  program  is  invented,  refined  and  clarified  and  them  implemented 
in  a  more  perfect  and  more  functional  form.    The  elementary  ed  division  felt 
that  unless  there  was  a  wide  degree  ol  involvement  early,  and  a  wide  opportunity 
for  people  involved  to  influence  the  design  and  decisions  involved  that  there 
would  be  a  very  limited  chance  of  inventing  the  type  of  program  wliich  would 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  feasibility  for  the  people  involved.     In  other 
words,  a  "good"  program,  must,  by  definition  be  good  for  the  people  involved 
in  the  program  at  all  levels.    This  suggests  that  a  program  with  very  narrowly 
defined  and  very  prescriptive  behaviors,  will  be  a  good  program  only  insofar 
as  it  happens  to  match  the  feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  people  involved. 
It  seemed  more  reasonable  to  the  elementary  ed  division  that  the  program  de- 
signed should  include  a  wide  range  of  options,  and  a  wide  range  of  learning  routes, 
coupled  with  an  intensive  data  and  feedback  system.    This  allows  people  in  the 
program  to  make  those  decisions  which  function  well  for  them  and  allows  them 
to  move  in  an  independant  and  unique  route  toward  the  defined  course  outcomes. 
This  suggests  that  there  is  not  a  uniform  commitment  to  a  style  or  type  of 
teaching  and  no  commitment  to  the  concept  that  certain  behaviors  or  processes 
have   miversally  superior  effects  or  values.    With  this  concept  in  mind  an  exten- 
sive course  description  was  devised  which  was  to  serve  as  the  overall  organizer 
for  the  block  component  of  the  experimental  teacher  education  program  to  be 
implemented  in  the  fall  of  1973  and  to  include  some  12  faculty  members  and 
approximately  150-170  students  per  quarter  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring  of  1973. 

The  year  1973  serves  in  one  sense  as  the  final  year  of  the  "old"  program 
at  OCE.     It  is  primarily  useful  in  an  effort  to  invent  some  components  of  the 
"new"  program  to  be  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1974.    The  college  presently  has 
in  front  of  the  state  board  a  proposal  for  a  new  program  for  elementary  majors, 
which  is  based  primarily  on  the  achievement  of  the  competencies  previously  des- 
cribed.   The  new  program  is  much  less  prescriptive  in  terms  of  courses  and  hours 
and  various  subject  matter  areas.     It  is  designed  to  allow  a  wide  degree  of 
flexibility  and  a  wide  range  of  choice  for  elementary  majors.     It  is  assumed 
that  there  is  a  wide  degree  of  congruence  between  the  concepts  of  personaliza- 
tion and  the  concept  of  performance  base  teacher  education.     In  other  words, 
requiring  people  to  achieve  significant  outcomes  with  pupils  in  a  public  school 
setting  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  rigid,  specific  or  narrow  definition  of  the 
means  by  which  those  outcomes  will  be  accomplished.    This  is  seen  as  true. 
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simply  because  of  tlie  very  wide  range  of  differences  in  people  and  their  efforts 
to  carry  out  teaching  goals  or  life  goals.     In  the  same  sense,  the  complemen- 
tary interaction  of  the  teaching  function  and  the  assessment  function  must  be 
clarified  and  amplified  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  true  in  the  past.  The 
traditional  model  which  suggests  that  assessment  must  not  contaminate  or  inter- 
fere with  the  designed  teaching  process  is  seen  largely  as  nonfunctional  at  OCB. 
The  assessment  program  must  be  actively  involved  in  the  invention  and  assessment 
of  teaching  activities  on  a  day  to  day  basis  as  well  as  on  a  long  term  basis. 
The  decisions  tliat  are  made  about  alterations  in  instructional  processes  are 
not  seen  as  simply  growing  out  of  the  assessment  data,  but  are  seen  as  being 
aware  of  tlie  data  and  cognizance  of  the  possibility  of  decision  changes  based 
either  on  data,  on  individual  perceptions,  on  new  occurrances  in  the  program 
or  upon  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  student  or  faculty  involved.  The 
1975  effort  makes  clear  a  very  limited  knowledge  in  many  areas  concerning 
teacher  education 

The  empirical  model  presently  being  tested  lends  itself,  in  a  remarkable 
fashion,  to  studies  of  the  interrelationships  of  specific  program  components 
and  outcomes.    The  present  efforts  of  the  faculty  in  addition  to  devising 
and  carrying  out  the  overall  program  design  focus  on  a  number  of  specific 
questions.     Included  in  these  would  be: 

A.  The  interaction  between  personal  characteristics  and  the  achievement  of  high 
level  competency  outcomes  by  the  students. 

B.  The  interaction  betweer^  student  characteristics  and  the  desirability  of 
given  teaching  approaches. 

C.  The  degree  of  inter-rater-reliability  in  the  assessment  of  the  competencies 
defined  in  the  program.     While  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  a  high  degree 
of  reliability,  the  decision  must  be  made  as  to  whether  this  becomes  an 
inservice  function,  a  redesigning  function,  or  essentially  a  hopeless  task. 

U.    The  invention  of  some  systematic  way  of  relating  faculty  effort  to  tlie 

demands  implied  in  the  new  program  design.     Data  suggests  that  the  involve- 
ment of  faculty  with  students  on  one-to-one  basis  involves  some  20-25 
hours  per  week  during  peak  lab  periods.    This  type  of  one-to-one  involve- 
ment is  very  poorly  related  to  earning  student  credit  hours  but  apparently 
closely  related  to  the  process  of  effective  teacher  education. 

E.    The  development  of  a  means  of  program  governance  which  makes  time  and 
information  available  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  mutual  control  by 
colleges,  public  schools,  students  and  state  agencies. 


ATPEx^DIX  n:  THE  WILLA^IETTE  VALLEY  CONSORTIUM  TOR  TEACHER  EDUCATIO:: 


The  iTiatarial  enclosed  represents  one  definition  of  an  atteT!:y)t  to 
formally  organize  a  consortium  at  a  regional  or  state-wide  level.  Tlie  document 
developed  from  the  experience  O.C.E.  has  liad  with  the  Teacher  Educatior>^  . 
Advisory  Council.  Tlie  Council  represented  the  ref];ion  comprised  roughly*the 
Mid-V7illamette  Vally  area  of  four  counties,  as  \;ell  as  liood  River  and  Clatsop 
Counties  along  the  Columbia  River. 


The  Wilismetfte  Valley  Corisortl(.raL 
for  Teacher  Education 


Policies  m?.d-  Procedu'res-^- 

G0..0(.;G  F!JRP0SS  AjS)  orgmizaticn 

Oi,f;OC  OFETt/iTION'^iL  PHILOSOl'HY 

0;:.CiXi  THE  ADVISORY  COUKCxL 

03, WQ  'nm  miiBD  of  mM.QW[is 

O^^.OOO  riliS  I'ROGRAM  PLA-MIHG  ASTO  3UD6ST  COU-KGIL 

05.000  TM'iK  FORGES  AcTD  COM-IITTEES 

06 . 000  .«)HINI3TliA.TJ.0M 

(j7.Gi)Q.  PROCEDURiiS  mi  AMEmViEWS  'I'O  FOLXCIES  AW  PROCEDUl^P:?; 

1G«0('0  GU*iDEL  i:Mi;S  FOR  'PROGRMI  OKvELOPMEtfi' 

20.000  rarVELS  of  PASTICrPATION 


•^Tblt'  doe.uMant  is  based  on  the  Policies  and  FsotiediJL-es  Bocrjiient  of  i-.hs 
Wai-lonal  Certter  for  Higher  Edtication  Managec?ant  Systsiff.a  at  Ri'.CHE. 
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00.000      PUilPOSE  Am  ORGAiaZATION 

Compe£:eucy  based  and  field  ceuterad  education  programs  are  an  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  educatioiaal  personnel  at  both  the  preservice 
and  insery^ice  levels.    In  order  for  an  educational  program  to  be 
coiapeteacy  based,  provisions  luust  be  made  for  students  to  deinonstrate 
that  they  are  competent «    This  means in  part,  that  persons  preparing 
to  be  teachers  must  be  able  to  show  how  well  they  can  perfoxm  ia  a 
school  classroom  setting* 

A  field  centered  educational  program  also  calls  for  the  increasing 
cooperation  of  public  school  teachers  and  the  use  of  public  school 
resources  as  laboratory  settings  for  instructional  purposes  . 

Public  schools  are  seldom  equipped  to  effectively  absorb,  and  utilize 
the  labors  of  large  numbers  of  students  learning  to  become  teachers. 
Special  arrangements  need  to  be  made  so  that  the  college  instn^ctional 
personnel,  public  school  instructional  personnel,  and  students  may 
more  effectively  work  together  to  create  the  special  arrangements 
referred  to  above  which  arc  considered  necessary  to  improve  the  quality 
of  instruct l<m. 

The  purpose  of  the  consortium  described  herein  is  to  establish  an 
organization  ivfaich  will  provide  an  easier  and  more  effective  means 
of  communication  between  school  districts,?  colleges  and  universities, 
professional  teacher  organizations,  and  other  groups  which  contribute 
to  the  development  of  educational  personnel.    The  organiscation  of  the 
consortium  provides  for  the  direct  participation  in  decision  making 
by  ail  agencies  and  groups  which  need  to  be  involved ^  both  in  the 
preparation  of  new  teachers  and  in  the  continuing  education  of  employed 
educational  personnel- 
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01  o  000      OPERATIONAL  PHILOSOPIIY 

The  programs  of  the  Willamette  Valley  Consortium  for  Teachs?: 
Education,  here  and  after  referred  to  as  the  Consortium,  will  be 
controlled  by  the  various  participating  groups  and  agencies  through 
their  legally  constituted  governing  bodies* 

The  board  of  directors ,  made  up  of  representatives  from  each  of 
the  Level  111  (fully  involved)  participating  groups,  will  serve  as 
the  final  decision-making  group  for  thii  consortium.    The  board  of 
directors  will  be  responsive  to  recommendations  generated  by  the 
advisory  council,  made  up  of  representatives  of  participating  groups 
at  the  participation  levels  of  involvement  (Levels  11  and  HI) . 

The  board  of  directors  shall  also  benefit  from  recommendations 
developed  in  the  Program  Planning  and  Budget  (PPB)  Council,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  academic, 
professional,  and  technical  skills  required  to  make  certain  decisions 
(e.g.,  specialists  in  subject  matter,  class  scheduling,  personnel 
records,  employee  relations  and  contracts,,  cost  accounting,  systems 
development,  curriculvun  development,  etc.)*    In  addition  to  the  PPB 
council,  the  beard  of  directors  shall  make  full  and  effective  use  of 
major  standing  committees,  special  task  forces  and  committees  appointed 
generally  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  special 
problems • 

The  administration  of  the  consortium  shall  be  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors •    Full  and  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  resources 
available  to  the  Level  III  participating  groups  (e.g^,  employed 
administrative  staffs,  business  office  equipment  and  supplies, 
telephone  systems,  automobiles,  etcO*    If  it  should  become  necessary 
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to  employ  a  small  staff  of  special  administrator the  cost  shall 
be  shared  jointly  by  all  Level  1X1  participating  groups,  by  the 
Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Conmiission,  and  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education ♦ 

02.000      THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  the  general  assembly  of  representatives 
from  the  Institutions  and  agencies  participating  in  the  consortium's 
programs  at  Level  II  or  III  (see  section  20.000).    It  shall  provide 
a  primary  basis  for  maintaining  liaison  between  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  instructional  faculty  members  of. the  participating  groups. 

02 o 100     Responsibilities  of  the  Advisory  Council 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  include  the 
provision  of: 

1.  A  general  forum  in  which  participants  can  discuss  the  status 
and  development  of  teacher  education  programs  a 

2.  A  sounding  board  for  those  responsible  for  the  policy  planning 
and  program  development  activities  of  the  consortium  (primarily 
the  board  of  directors). 

3.  A  mechanism  for  the  timely  communication  of  developments  among 
the  consortium's  participants. 

02.200     Membership  of  the  Advisory  Council 

The  membership  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  include: 

1,  A  representative  (chief  liaieon  officer)  from  each  of  the  Level  II 
or  III  participating  groups;  to  be  designated  by  the  appropriate 
officer  of  the^fiartlcipatlng  groups* 

2.  Invited  observers,  as  specified  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
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02  o 300     Chalrnxaii  of  the  Adviaory  Council 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  will  preside  over  advisory 
council  sessions, 

02 • 400     Meetings  of  the  Adviaory  Council 

1.    The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice  during  each 
academic  year, 

2  c    The  acr^^nda  for  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  determined  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  may  inciuae: 

a.  presentations  of  major  issues  pertaining  to  each  program 
of  the  consortitm,  with  subsequent  discussion. 

b.  discussions  of  future  directions. 

c.  questions  and  answers  pertaining  to  the  status  of  each 
consortium  program  based  on  precirculated  materials, 

d.  opportunities  for  discussion  with  the  chairman,  or  his 
representative,  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  PPB 
Council- 

e.  opportunity  for  the  escpreasion  of  the  council  to  be  forwarded 
in  writing  to  the  board  of  directors  and  the  PPB  Council  for 
their  consideration — through  such  mechanisms  as  resolutions,  etco 

3.    Unl-^ss  the  chairman  shall  otherwise  rule,  decisions  shall  be  reached 
by  consensus.    The  chalrnian  shall  determine  when  a  consensus  has 
been  reached  by  calling  for  expressions  of  contrary  opinion.  A 
consensus  normally  will  be  signaled  by  the  absence  of  any 
strong  negative  or  contrary  voice  from  the  advisory  council o 

4«    In  cases  where  a  consensus  cannot  be  reached 5  the  chairman  shall 
state  each  decision  and  the  major  points  of  discussion  leading 
to  the  decision  in  order  for  contrary  professional  opinion  to  be 
lER^C  recorded. 
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03.000     THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors,  hereinafter  referred  to  as. the  Board,  shall 
give  direction  to  the  consortium  within  the  limita  of  the  guidelines 
for  program  development  and  determination  (Section  10.000)  and  the 
legal  and  financial  responsibilities  of  the  participating  groups, 

03 . 100     Responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  to: 
Ic    Determine  and  supervise  the  programs  of  the  consortium, 

2.  Review  and  recommend  to  the  legally-constituted  governing  bodies 
of  the  participating  groups  budgets  for  the  consortium's  program 
and  operation* 

3.  Regularly  inform  the  governing  bodies  of  the  participating  groups 
of: 

a.    the  consortium's  legal  and  financial  responsibility 

associated  with  e^ch  policy  decision, 
bo    the  general  status  and  progress  of  the  consortium's 
activities  tovard  its  stated  objective. 
4*    Determine  relationships  between  the  consortium,  its  participants, 

and  other  related  teacher  education  developments. 
5.    Arrange  for  the  employment  of  a  consortium  administrator  and 
others  whose  services  may  be  required  to  effectively  operate 
the  consortium. 

6*    Make  the  necessary  major  committee  appointments  through  the 

office  of  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
7a    Recommend  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  participating  groups 

a  set  of  guidelines  and  subsequent  modifications  for  program 
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development  and  determination. 

03-200     Membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

1*    The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  made  up  of  the  appropriate 
officers  In  charge  of  each  Level  III  administrative  unit  for 
teacher  educationc    The  chairman  of  the  PFB  Council  and 
adiBinistrator  for  the  consortium  (if  any)  shall  serve  as 
ex  officio,  non-voting  m^bers. 

2»    The  term  of  office  is  indefinite •    If  a  member  of  the  board 
terminates  bis  position  with  an  institution  or  agency,  his 
membership  on  the  board  will  be  terminated  automatically., 
His  replacement  will  be  determined  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  participating  group. 

03 « 300     The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

lo    The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  its  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  by  majority  vote  at  the  first  meeting  and  at  the 
meeting  in  May  two  years  thereafter. 
2«    The  chairman  and  vice  chairman  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years.    The  chairman  and  vice  chairman  may  be  reelected 
to  succeed  themselves « 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

1.  The  Board  shall  meet  a  minimum  of  three  times  a  year  in 
January,  May,  and  September. 

2.  The  time,  place,  and  agenda  of  the  Board  meeting  shall  be 
determined  by  the  chairman  in  consultation  xd.th  the 
consortium  administrator  (if  any). 
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3.    Decision  shall  be  reached  by  vate  unless  the  chairman 

determines  that  a  conaensus  h&8  been  reached  < 
4-    The  chairman  shall  state  each  decision  and  the  major  points 

of  discussion  leading  to  the  decision  in  order  to  afford 

the  opportunity  for  contrary  professional  opinion  to  be 

recorded- 

J  5.  Members  of  the  Board  may  not  send  a  proxy  to  any  meeting 
of  the  Boards  They  may  send  an  observer  in  the  event  of 
their  absence. 

6.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  missing  tv/o  consecutive 
meetings  will  be  asked  to  shew  cause  ^hy  they  should  not  be 
dropped  from  the  Board  by  changing  the  status  of  their 
participating  group  from  Level  III  to  Level  II  or  I.  The 
Executive  Committee  (see  Section  05.500)  xfill  determine  the 
action  to  be  takep  on  the  basis  of  the  response  of  the  Bo«ii:d 
member  in  question. 

7.  All  meetings  of  the  Board  may  meet  in  executive  session  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  to  discuss  personnel  matters. 

8.  One-half  of  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

03.500     The  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  is  responsible  for  acting  on  emergency  items 
between  regularly  scheduled  Board  meetings  and  representing  as 
appropriate  the  Board  at  meetings  with  various  groups.    Action  taken 
by  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  reported  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Board  at  their  next  meeting*    The  Executive  Committee  will  have  from 
five  to  seven  members  comprised  of  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  oae  to  three  members  selected  by  the  chairman  and 
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ratified  by  the  Board.    The  chairman  of  the  PPB  Council  and  the 
admittistrator  of  the  consortiosn  (if  any)  are  ex  officio  non-voting 
members  of  the  Executive  Cfenzmittee, 

03*600     Standing  CoTmalttees 

The  Board  will  have  two  standing  ctxamittees  and  other  ad  hoc 
committees  as  are  needed  from  time  to  time.    The  chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  appoint  members  to  the  v^onnnittees.    Members  will  serve 
for  a  period  of  one  year  and  may  be  reappointed  or,  in  the  case  of 
ad  hoc  committees 9  until  the  committee  has  completed  its  work-  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  administrator  for  the  consortium 
(if  any)  are  ex  officio  membera  of  all  committees. 
1»    The  Policies  and  Procedures  Committee  is  charged  with  reviewing 
and  recommending  to  the  Board  amendments  to  the  consortium's 
policies  and  procedures.    The  chairman  of  the  Board  shall  appoint 
the  chairman  of  the  PolicieB  and  Procedures  Committee. 
2.    The  Future  Programs  Coasnittee  la  charged  with  developing  a  basis 
for  long-range  planning  in  the  consortium  including  a  description 
of  the  problem  areas  to  be  addressed  by  the  consortium,  a 
description  of  instructional  procedures  or  products  that  may 
contribute  to  the  resolution  of  the  problems  identified,  and 
a  description  of  their  use.    The  chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
appoint  the  chairman  of  the  Future  Programs  Committee. 

03.700     Guidelines  for  Program  Devalopmgait  and  Determination 

The  Board  shall  develop  and  maintain »  with  the  advice  of  the  PPB 
Connelly  a  set  of  guidelines  for  program  development  and  de termination. 

j^jJ^^  These  guidelines  will  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  consortium 
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policies  and  procedures  under  Section  10. 000 » 

03.800     Limits  on  the  Board  oif  Dlrectorg'  Authority 

Since  the  participating  groups  may  not  delegate  final  responsibility 
for  legal  and  fiscal  matters,  the  governing  bodies  of  participating 
groups  may  deny  pemiesion  for  the  group  to  proceed  with  any  program, 
activity,  or  action  if ^  in  its  Judgment,  it  cannot  accept  the 
financial  and/or  legal  responsibilities  associated  therewith.    If  one 
or  more  participating  groups  deny  permission  to  proceed  with  a  program, 
activity,  or  action,  the  matter  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  and  a  decisic^n  reached  regarding  its  continuation. 

THE  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  BUDGET  CODliCIL 

The  Program  Planning  and  Budget  (PPB)  Council  is  a  group  to  provide 
advice  to  the  Board  of  Directors  on  matters  concerning  the  program- 
matic development  of  the  consortim.    The  members  of  the  PPB  Council 
will  be  chosen  primarily  for  their  expertise. 

Responsibilities  of  the  PPB  Cotincll 
To  provide  advice  concerning: 

1.  The  programs  to  be  undertaken  by  the  consortium,  and  the 
priorities  of  their  development  and  modification. 

2.  Program  budgets  for  the  consortium. 

3.  The  selection  of  special  projects  and  research  undertakings. 

4.  Selection  of  Institutions  or  districts  to  serve  as  pilot 
testing  centers »  and  as  the  locus  of  programs  (or  aspects  of 
programs)  undertaken  by  the  consortium. 

5«    Appointments  to  task  forces  and  committees. 
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04.200     Meaaberahlp  of  the  PPB  Coimcil 

!•    The  PPB  Council  shall  consist  of  no  more  than  12  members. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  administrator  for  the 
consortium  (if  any)  are  ex  officio,  non-voting  members. 

2.  The  PPB  Council  shall  be  appointed  from  Level  II  and  Level  III 
participating  institutions  and  agencies  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  vlth  the  advice  and  consent  of  tho  Board. 

3.  The  term  of  office  is  two  years  beginning  on  July  1. 

4.  Appointments  will  be  made  annually. 
So    The  terms  will  be  staggered. 

6«    At  such  a  time  when  a  meaber  of  the  PPB  Council  terminates 
his  position  with  an  institution  or  agency,  his  membership 
on  the  Council  is  automatically  terminated.    Maabers  may  be 
reappointed  to  succeed  themselves  as  members  of  the  PPB  Council. 

04.300     The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  PPB  Council 

The  chairman  and  the  vice  chslnaan  of  the  PPB  Council  shall  be 
appointed  annually  from  among  the  12  maabers  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Board. 

Meetings  of  the  PPB  Council 

1#    The  PPB  Council  shall  have  four  regular  meetings  per  year  and 
one  special  meeting*    However,  additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Council  as  necessary* 

2.  The  tlme>  place,  and  agenda  of  these  meetings  shall  be  determined 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  the  administrator  of  the 
consortium  (if  any)  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Council. 

3.  Unless  the  chairman  shall  rule  otherwise,  decisions  shall  be 
reached  by  consensus. 
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4.  The  chairman  shall  state  each  decision  and  the  major  points 
of  discussion  leading  to  the  decision  in  order  for  contrary 
professional  opinion  to  be  recorded. 

St,    Members  of  the  PPB  Council  may  send  a  non-voting  observer 

to  any  meetings  of  the  Council  from  which  they  may  be  absent. 

60    Members  of  the  PPB  Council  missing  two  consecutive  meetings 
will  be  dropped  from  the  Council  unless  the  member  indicates 
in  writing  to  the  Executive  Cornaittce  of  the  Board  the  reason 
for  his  or  her  absence  and  desire  to  continue  sei'vice,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  recommends  that  the  member  not  be 
dropped. 

7.    All  meetings  of  the  PPB  Council  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

04*500     The  Emergency  Committee  of  the  PPB  Council 

The  Emergency  Coimnittee  is  responsible  for  acting  on  emergency 
items  between  regularly  scheduled  PPB  Council  meetings.  Action 
taken  by  the  Siiergency  Committee  will  be  reported  and  acted  upon 
by  the  PPB  Council  at  their  neact  meeting  • 

The  Emergency  Coamiittee  ^hall  have  three  PPB  Council  members: 

The  Chairman  of  the  PPB  Council,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  PPB  Council, 

and  one  other  council  member  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Council. 

05.000     TASK  FORCES  AND  COMMITTEES 

Task  forces  and  committees  are  established  to  provide  consultation 
and  general  direction  for  the  programs  and  activities  within  the 
consortium, 

05 . 100     Responsibilities  of  Task  Forces  and  Committees 

Task  forces  and  committees  are  recipients  of  a  delegation  of  PPB 
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Council-reconnnended  authority.    A  member  of  the  PPB  Council  will 
be  assigned  to  each  task  force  or  committee  In  order  to: 
!•    Provide  an  overall  picture  of  the  consortium's  developments. 
2.    Provide  liaison  between  the  PPB  Council  and  the  task  force 
or  conmiittee* 

3e    Interpret  the  charge  of  the  PPB  Council  to  the  task  force  or 

committee  members. 
4«    Advise  the  task  force  or  committee  members  in  planning  meetings 

and  activities. 

05.200     Membership  of  Task  Forces  and  Committees 

1.  Members  are  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  PPB  Council  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Cotncil. 

2.  Membership  nominations  will  be  solicited  from  the  Level  II  and 
Level  III  participants >  unless  special  circumstances  necessitate 
other  nominations. 

3.  Membership  on  a  particular  task  force  ot  commi;ttee  is  temporary 
and  may  be  changed  to  provide  a  range  of  expertise  as  required 
by  the  specific  task.    Members  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council  chairman.    If  a  member  terminates  his  position  with  an 
institution  or  agency>  his  membership  will  be  ^automatically 
terminated. 

05 . 300     Task  Forces  and  Committee  Chalrtaen  and  Vice  Chairmen 

If  approprisits,  the  task  forces  and  committees  will  elect  their 
own  chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

05.400     Meetings  of  the  Task  Forces  and  Committees 
Y-n^r-  ^*    Task  forces  and  committees  shall  meet  as  needed  to  carry  out 

their  specific  charge. 
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2.  The  time,  place,  and  agenda  of  these  meetings  shall  be 
determined  by  the  chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
respective  members • 

3.  The  chairman  of  the  task  force  or  committee  shall  determine 
whether  decisions  are  reached  by  consensus  or  otherwise* 

4.  Members  of  task  forces  and  committees  may  send  a  non-voting 
observer  to  any  meeting  of  the  task  force  or  committee  from 
which  they  may  be  absent. 

06 . 000  ADiyaNISTRATION 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  administration  of  the  consortium  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  appropriate  administrators  in  charge  of 
the  participating  groups.    The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
will  serve  as  the  principal  administrator  in  lieu  of  an  administrator 
for  the  consortium  whose  salary  may  be  paid  from  the  salary  budget 
for  the  consortium. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Administrator 
The  administrator  shall: 

1.  Be  responsible  to  the  Board  for  program  developmient  and 
determination  in  accordance  with  approved  guidelines  (see 
Sectlor  10.000)  and  to  the  executive  officers  of  Level  III 
participating  groups  for  the  fiscal  and  legal  matters 
pertaining  to  the  consortium* 

2.  Prepare  and  recommend  to  the  Board  annually »  and  at  such  other 
times  as  necessary »  program  plane  and  budgets  for  its  approval 
and  recommendation  to  the  governing  body  of  participating 
groups. 
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3.  Report  to  the  Board  periodically  on  the  status  of  the 
consortium's  program^  expenditures,  and  legal  responsibilities. 

4.  Have  final  authority  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  operation 
of  the  consortium  except  where  specifically  limited  by  the 
official  policies  Mtd  procedures  of  the  consortium. 

06.200     Administrative  and  Financial  Services  and  Procedures 

The  consortiifln  shall  receive  its  administrative  and  financial 
services  from  the  participating  groups,  from  the  Teacher  Standards 
and  Practices  Coimalssion,  and  from  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  consortium  Is  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  administrative  units  which  provide  its  ^idininistrative  and 
financial  servicee* 

07  o  000     PROCEDURES  FOR  AMENDMENT  TO  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

1.  Proposals  for  amendment  may  be  initiated  either  by  a  partici- 
pating group  or  by  the  Board. 

2.  A  proposal  for  amendment  will  be  circulated  to  the  Ec^ird  of 
Directors  and  the  Advisory  Council  three  calendar  months  prior 
to  the  quarterly  meeting  isx  xihich  the  amendments  are  to  be 
considered  by  the  Board. 

3.  If  changes  in  procedures  are  uot  in  conflict  with  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  one  or  more  of  the  Level  III  participating 
group  s»  the  changes  will  not  require  approval  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  Level  III  groups »  but  may  be  made  with  a  txfo- thirds 
majority  of  the  consortium's  Board  of  Directors.    All  other 
modlflcatlond  will  require  a  favorable  endorsement  by  t^70-thlrds 

Q  of  the  Level  III  participating  groups. 
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10  0  000     GUIDELINES  FOR  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DETERMINATION 

As  a  general  rule,  program  dsvclopment  within  the  consortium  is 
initiated  by  instructional  faculty  and  students  in  the  various 
participating  groups.    Thereafter,  proposals  are  reviewed  by  the 
task  force  and  coTRmittee  structure  of  the  consortium  (as  required), 
and  finally  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  reconimenda- 
tion  of  the  PPB  Councilo    Final  authorization  for  the  consortium 
is  made  by  action  of  the  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Cotmnission 
and  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

A  key  feature  of  the  Willamette  Valley  program  structure  is  that 
it  provides  for  the  operation  of  two  or  more  programs  at  a  given 
level  simultaneously*    For  ex^pla,  the  program  for  preparing 
elementary  toachera  at  OCE  involving  Salem,  Dallas,  and 
Monmouth-Independence  School  Districts,  may  be  authorised  together 
with  the  elementary  program  at  OSEJ  Involving  Corvallis,  Albany, 
and  Salem  (Salem  School  District  serving  both  el<^entary  teacher 
education  programs).    It  is  anticipated  that  both  programs  for 
preparing  elementary  teachers  would  have  features  in  common  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  goals  and  standards  adopted  by 
the  Willamette  Valley  Consortium.    It  is  also  anticipated  that 
features  of  the  two  programs  v^hich  are  distinctly  different  could 
be  fostered  by  the  consortium  as  reflections  of  unique  resources 
available  in  different  institutions  and  districts*    It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  Willamette  Valley  Consortium  will  constrain 
currently  operating  programs  to  operate  within  a  common  mold. 
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10 .100     Subject  of  Program  Proposals 

The  subject  of  proposals  normally  shall  be  within  the  scope  of 
those  outlined  ia  the  Oregon  Rules  for  Certification, 

10.200     Goals  and  Oblectlveg  of  Program  Proppsals 

The  stated  goals  and  objectives  of  each  program  proposal  shall  be 
congruent  with  the  goals  &nd  objectives  of  consortium  programs » 
as  outlined  in  the  process  standards  for  educational  personnel 
development  programs  adopted  by  the  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices 
Commission. 

10p300     Guidelines  for  Reviewing  Pro&rap  ;  to^^ 

The  following  points,  among  otharis,  will  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  program  proposals  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  consortium's  program  m\d  are  congCT^^at  with  Its  objectives: 

1.  Does  the  program  proposal  indicate  a  statewide  need  of  the 
public  schools? 

2.  Will  the  success  of  the  progr^  depend  upon  wide  acceptance 
by  the  education  coasiunlty  end  therefore  require  the  support 
of  the  consortium's  advisory  structure? 

3.  Does  the  program  propose  to  develop  regional  standards  of 
some  type  within  the  scope  of  the  consortium's  programs  and 

.1 

thus  require  the  support  of  the  consortium's  advisory 
structure? 

4*    Will  the  program  proposal  objectives  and  activities  merge 

satisfactorily  with  eaclsfcing  and  planned  consortiuai  activities? 

5o    Is  the  instructional  faculty  qualified  to  undertake  the 
proposed  program  or  ia  qualified  faculty  obtainable? 
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6*    Are  the  physical  resources  sufficient  to  undertake  the 
proposed  program  or  are  th^sy  obtainable? 

7o    Does  the  program  proposal  rseoguize  the  consortium's  existing 
program  priorities  and  resource  coinmir--c;ents>  justifying  Its 
piece  gmong  the  priorities? 

80    Does  the  program  proposal  provide  a  means  for  the  coufiortium 
to  respor?.d  to  resear^^h,  developujeiit,  ai^d  training  problems? 

9.    Does  the  program  proposal  meet  the  legal  and  financial  require- 
ments of  the  participating  groups? 
10«    Will  the  conduct  and  results  of  the  program  be  a  significant: 

factor  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  other  consortium  progreias 
and J  therefore,  require  the  guidance  of  the  consortium's 
advisory  Btructure? 

LEVELS  OF  PARTICXPATIOM 

Three  lei^els  of  participation  in  the  consortia  have  been  ideafcified 
on  a  scale  ^ranging  from  par£:icipfltion  as  an  interested  observer 
(Level  I)  to  full  participation  (Level  III).    The  levels  may  be 
modified  if  necessary  and  are  to  be  considered  flexible*  Institutious 
and  agencies  my  participate  at  levels  somewhere  in  between  those 
d^ascribed, 

Lggel  I;  Interested  Obaerver 

This  level  marks  the  beglnninjg  of  active  participation  in  the 
consortium.    Agencies  at  thics  level  are  considered  potential 
participants?  but  not  coati'i"butcra  to,  the  development  of  and 
operation  of  consortium  programs. 
1*    Respon0:..bilities  of  liSvel  I  groups: 

a*    To  designate  a  liaison  officer  who  receives  all  correspotidence 
from  the  conssortium  and  is  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to 


20.000 


20 o 100 
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receive  one  copy  of  all  regular  publicationa^  announceaients , 
invitations,  etc* 

b.  To  make  an  intemaal  cc«7Haltmeat  or  faculty  and  staff  resources 
to  begin  the  development  of  programs  or  program  support 
activities  consistent  with  the  concepts  outlined  in  the  TSPC 
document  on  process  standards  for  educational  personnel 
development  programa,  or  to  modify  existing  programs  to  become 
consistent  with  those  concepts* 

c.  To  give  consideration  to  the  development  of  a  reasonable 
plan  for  more  acCiive  participation  in  the  consortivja  {i^e., 
at  Levels  II  or  III)  wJ.thin  two  years  of  designation  as  a 
Level  I  participant. 

d.  To  pay  all  expenses  of  the  liaison  officer  necessary  for 
that  person  to  attend  meetings  and  otherwise  participate 
as  an  interested  observer  in  the  consortium. 

2.    Benefits  of  Level  I  participation: 

a.    A  reduced  subscription  rate  will  be  charged  for  all  regular 
mailing  list  documents « 

be    The  liaison  officer  will  be  invited  to  participate  in 

workshops^  8aninar3»  and  planning  sessions  (as  rjx  interested 
observer)  which  are  sponsored  by  the  consortium » 

c*    An  opportunity  will  be  provided  to  speak  to  the  direction 
and  development  of  consortium  programs  through  Informal  but 
direct  communication  t»ith  members  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  through  representatives  of  institutions  and  other  partici-- 
pating  groups  from  the  region  who  serve  on  committees,  task 
forces,  the  PPB  Council ^  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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20 p  200     Igvgi^  n I  ^ _ Limit ed.  J^ax ^^^xipat iog. 

This  le^rei  of  partlclyjatioja  signlfiee  active  but  iJjnited 
participatioa  as  both  partlcipaafi  and  coatributor  to  the  develop-- 
ment  and  operation  of  conmi'tlxm  prog'>:am8« 
1*    Responsibilities  of  Level  XI  par>!:icipants: 

The  saaie  aa  Level  I  with  uhe  following  additional  responsibilities- 

a.  To  begin  immediately  to  operate  within  the  consortium  within 
the  limits  of  Level  II  participatiouo    The  liaison  officer 
or  other  memberG  of  the  Level  II  participating  group  who 
aSitend  consortium  meetings  or  participate  in  pilot  tests 

have  a  reasonable  obligation  to  disseminate  information  within 
the  participating  institution  or  group • 

b.  To  make  an  internal  coamiitment  to  release  from  duty  with  full 
pay,  for  reasonable  parlods  of  time,  members  of  administrative 
and  instructional  faculties  who  may  be  mutually  identified 

as  being  capable  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  the 
consort ium« 

To  make  an  internal  commitment  of  staff  resources  to  begin 
the  development  of  operational  educational  personnel  develop- 
ment programs  consistent  with  the  concepts  of  the  consortium, 
or  to  modify  existing  programs  to  become  consistent  with  those 
concepts. 

2*    Benefits  of  Level  H  participation: 

Same  as  Level  I,  with  the  following  additions. 

a.  Receipt  of  one  free  copy  of  all  regular  mailing  list 
publications  which  are  sent  to  the  liaison  officer. 

b.  The  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  direction  and  development 
of  the  program  through  a  representative  on  the  Advisory 
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Council,  and  through  individuals  who  may  be  appointed 
to  serve  on  comoiittees  and  task  forces. 

20*300     Level  III;  Full  Participation 

This  level  signifies  that  the  participating  groiap  is  a  fully 
active  participant  in  the  operating  programs  and  developmental 
activities?  of  the  consortium, 
lo    Responsibilities  of  Level  111  participants: 

Same  as  Level  II,  with  the  following  added  responsibility » 

a.  To  make  an  internal  cofimitiaent  to  contribute  staff  and 
equipment  resources  to  support  the  administration  of  the 
consortium. 

2.    Benefits  of  Level  III  participation: 

Same  as  Level  11;,  with  the  following  additions, 
ao    Receipt  of  multiple  8et8»  free  of  charge,  of  all  regular 
mailing  list  publications  vhlch  will  be  sent  to  the 
liaison  officer. 

b.  The  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  direction  and  devalopment  of 
the  consortium  programs  through  a  representative  on  the 
Board  o£  Directors  (see  10,000) » 

c.  Eligibility  for  nomination  and  selection  as  a  pilot  institution 
or  center  for  programmatic  activities  sponsored  by  the 
consortium. 

20 0  400     Level  Designation 

Any  institution  or  agency  wishing  to  participate  in  the  consortium 
at  one  of  the  three  levels  may  do  so  at  its  own  initiative  by 
informing  the  administrator  of  the  consortium  (or  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors)  and  by  undertaking  those  responsibilities 
described  for  participation  at  the  appropriate  level « 
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The  cteliTiLaa  of  the  Board  v/ill  periodlcaii.y  review  the  activities 
of:  the  par ticlpa ting  groups  and  taake  recoD3:sier.dations  cc  s;hft  Board 
o:5  Dlrecf:o>:s  regarding  tlie  appropriateness  of  the  levels;  d^i^o vg'u.-?.\;ad 
yor  each  psrticipanto    Tiis  Boated  of  Directors  shsll  rer-ain  the  rlghc 
to  request  ear.h  paxtvicipavia:  to  ehow  cause:  why  f.hey  should  not  be 
changed  from  a  higher  to  a  lauer  level  ar  dropped  efil:irely  fron* 
Snrthet  pa.rtLc±p&tion  in  the  cGVf&ortXxm. 

20 •  500     Change,  to  a  Htglner  Level  of  Fa-sctlclpation 

Auy  participating  group  -w'.lshing  to  chavige  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
level  of  pa>:fci.cipatioini  laay  do  so  on  Its  otb  initiative  by  so 
iaforaing  the  chainaan  of  the  Board  and  undertaking  those  responsi--^ 
bilities  described  for  parfcicipation  at:  the  approp:>riate  IsYel. 

Participants  may  elect  to  changes  to  a  lower  level  by  the  game 
process  but>  "La  so  doings  thay  ^?hali  a?:stomatically  terminate  those 
activities  identified  as  special  heneflts  of  -^he  higher  level  • 

20 o 800     .Sigibillty  for  Participation  tn  the  Consortium 

Any  inati.tution^  agency,  or  organization  ^hich  is  directly  involved 
in  ox  affected  by  the  edttcation  and/or  esnploymeiit  of  teachers  is 
eligible  to  become  a  participmit  in  the  Willamette  Valley  Consortitan  - 
for  Teacher  Education*    However,  it  is  intended  that  the  participants 
be  identified  tnaiuly  from  thooe  geographical  areas  bounded  by  state 
of  Oregon  districts  3,  4,  and  5  (see  district  map  appended). 
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Iz  is  expected  that  the  participating  groups  will  include  at 
least  the  following: 

lo  Professional  organisations  ^representing  teachers,  counselors, 
and  educational  practitioner g  who  deal  directly  with  students « 

2.    School  district  inanagGiaent  as  appointed  by  school  boards. 

3o  Personnel  representing  inetitutions  of  higher  education  which 
prepare  teachers • 

4.    Students  enrolled  in  educational  personnel  development  programs « 

The  consortium  may  include  others  ouch  as  high  school  students, 
community  representatives,  cosozminity  college  representatives,  or 
other  prof essiotml  groups  when  It  will  strengthen  the  program* 
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The  materials  cnclosGd  are  those  -nstrunents  usv^d  to  obtain  data  relo.txvc-:  tc 
the  participantr,  information  and  feeliiir^s  about  program  operation. 
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PROGRAM  MAINTENANCE  SURVEY:  STUDENT 

Teacher  education  programs  that  take  the  form  of  the  Experimental 
Teacher  Education  Program  (the  ETE  Program)  at  OCE  are  subject  to  many 
difficulties  of  a  purely  mechanical  or  logistical  nature.     This  is  to 
be  expected  when  a  number  of  different  departments  within  a  college  work 
with  a  number  of  schools  in  a  number  of  cities  in  ways  that  are  foreign 
to  some  or  all  of  the  persons  involved.     To  avoid  as  many  procedural 
difficulties  as  possible  in  the  ETE  Program,  or  to  correct  them  as  soon 
as  they  appear ,  we  are  attempting  to  provide  to  those  responsible  for 
planning  the  program  information  about  such  "trouble  spots"  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

The  PROGRAI^I  MAINTENANCE  SURVEY  that  is  attached  is  designed  to 
provide  this  information.     It  is  administered  once  every  two  v/eeks  to 
a  sample  of  all  persons  involved  in  the  program,  including  students, 
college  faculty  and  school  supervisory  staff.    The  information  provided 
in  the  Survey  is  public  information,  that  is,  it  is  free  to  be  used 
within  the  context  of  the  ETE  Program  as  anyone  who  views  it  sees  fit. 
Copies  of  the  completed  surveys  will  be  routed  to  the  faculty  and 
students  responsible  for  planning  the    program,  and  then  placed  on  open 
file  so  that  all  persons  associated  with  the  program  can  have  access  to 
them.     In  addition,  the  information  will  be  presented  in  summary  form 
at  the  beginning  of  program  planning  meetings.     The  same  information 
summary  will  be  made  available  to  the  staff  and  administrators  of  each 
school  participating  in  the  program. 
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Beyond  what  has  been  described  no  preconceived  idea  exists  as  to 
how  the  information  contained  within  the  surveys  will  be  used.    No  re- 
sponse to  the  information  will  be  required  by  anyone  in  the  program,  and 
it  will  not  be  used  to  coerce  the  actions  of  anyone  in  the  program.  It 
Is  assumed  that  the  information  contained  in  the  surveys  will  be  responded 
to  by  persons  in  the  program,  but  that  it  will  be  responded  to  differently 
by  different  people.    The  job  of  the  assessment  staff  is  to  see  that  the 
information  that  is  needed  for  sensitive  program  adaptation  is  available 
to  anyone  who  needs  it  when  they  need  it. 

Names  are  not  attached  to  surveys,  and  no  effort /will  be  made  to 
match  surveys  and  people.     Complete  the  survey,  therefore,  as  fully  and 
as  accurately  as  you  can.    The  value  of  the  information  provided  depends 
upon  it. 
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Class  Week 

123456789  10  11  12 
Date: 


PROGRAM  MAINTENANCE  SURVEY:  STUDENT 

DIRECTIONS.    This  Survey  focuses  upon  the  structural,  mechanical  and 
procedural  aspects  of  the  ETE  Program.    Another  Survey  focuses  upon  the 
content  and  objectives  of  the  program.    Direct  your  responses,  there- 
fore, ^to  such  non-substantive  matters  as  the  nature  or  clarity  of  program 
arrangements,  scheduling  problems,  people  problems,  material  problems, 
information  or  communication  problems,  etc.     Use  as  a  basis  for  your 
responses  to  the  questions  those  structural,  mechanical  or  procedural 
aspects  of  the  program  that  are  or  have  been  bothersome  to  you,  and  that 
appear  to  be  unresolved  at  this  point  in  time.     You  may  consult  with 
other  ETEP  students  or  staff  in  responding  to  the  Survey  questions  if 
you  wish.     DO  NOT  TAKE  A  LOT  OF  TIME  IN  COMPLETING  THE  SURVEY.     Ten  to 
15  minutes  should  be  adequate.    The  completed  survey  will  be  collected 
Monday  in  one  of  your  classes. 

*        *  * 


Are  there  procedures  that  could  be  followed  or  arrangements  that 
could  be  made  that  would  make  any  pf  the  classes  within  the  ETE  Program 
easier  to  manage  or  richer  as  a  iearnii-.g  experience? 
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Are  there  procedures  that  could  be  followed  or  arrangements  that 
could  be  made  that  would  make  the  ETE  PROGRAM  AS  A  WHOLE  easier  to  manage 
or  richer  as  a  learning  experience? 
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Are  there  procedures  that  could  be  followed  or  arrangements  that 
could  be  made  that  would  make  the  school-based  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCE 
in  the  ETE  Program  easier  to  manage  or  richer  as  a  learning  experience? 


Trial  Foinnat  // 
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PROGRAM  MINTENMCE  SURVEY:     COLLEGE  FACULTY 

Teacher  education  programs  that  take  the  form  of  the  Experimental 
Teacher  Education  Program  (the  ETE  Program)  at  OCE  are  subject  to  many 
difficulties  of  a  purely  mechanical  or  logistical  nature.     This  is  to  be 
expected  when  a  number  of  different  departments  within  a  college  work 
with  a  number  of  schools  in  a  number  of  cities  in  ways  that  are  foreign 
to  some  or  all  of  the  persons  involved..     To  avoid  as  many  procedural 
difficulties  as  possible  in  the  ETE  Program,  or  to  correct  them  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  we  are  attempting  to  provide  to  those  responsible  for 
planning  the  program  information  about  such  "trouble  spots"  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

The  PROGRAM  MAINTENANCE  SURVEY  that  is  attached  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide this  information.     It  is  administered  once  every  two  weeks  to  a 
sample  of  all    persons  involved  in  the  program,  including  students,  colleg 
faculty  and  school  supervisory  staff.     The  information  provided  in  the 
Survey  is  public  information,  that  is,  it  is  free  to  be  used  v/ithin  the 
context  of  the  ETE  Program  as  anyone  who  views  it  sees  fit.     Copies  of 
the  completed  surveys  will  be  routed  to  the  faculty  and  students  respon- 
sible for  planning  the  program,  and  then  placed  on  open  file  so  that  all 
persons  associated  with  the  program  can  have  access  to  them.     In  addition, 
the  information  will  be  presented  in  summary  form  at  the  beginning  of 
program  planning  meetings.     The  same  information  summary  will  be  made 
available  to  the  staff  and  administrators  of  each  school  participating 
in  the  program. 


•Beyond  what  has  been  described  no  preconceived  idea  exists  as  to 
how  the  information  contained  within  the  surveys  will  be  used.    No  re- 
sponse Lo  the  information  wi]J.  be  required  by  anyone  in  the  program,  and 
it  will  not  be  used  to  coerce  the  actions  of  anyone  in  the  program.  It 
is  assumed  that  program  adaptations  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  surveys,  but  it  is  also  assumed  that  adapta 
tions  will  be  made  differently  by  different  people. 

Names  are  not  attached  to  surveys,  and  no  effort  will  be  made  to 
match  surveys  and  people.     Complete  the  survey,  therefore,  as  fully  and 
as  accurately  as  you  can*    The  value  of  the  information  provided  depends 
upon  it. 
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Class  Week 

123456789  10  11  12 
Date: 


PROGRAM  MAINTENANCE  SURVEY:     COLLEGE  FACULTY 

DIRECTIONS.     This  Survey  focuses  upon  the  structural,  mechanical  and 
procedural  aspects  of  the  ETE  Program.     Another  Survey  focuses  upon  the 
content  and  objectives  of  the  program.     Direct  your  responses,  there- 
fore, to  such  non-substantive  matters  as  the  nature  or  clarity  of  program 
arrangements,  scheduling  problems,  people  problems,  material  problems, 
information  or  communication  problems,  etc.    Use  as  a  basis  for  your 
responses  to  the  questions  those  structural,  mechanical  or  procedural 
aspects  of  the  program  that  are  or  have  been  bothersome  to  you,  and  that 
appear  to  be  unresolved  at  this  point  in  time. 

DO  NOT  TAKE  A  LOT  OF  TIME  IN  COMPLETING  THE  SURVEY.  Ten 
to  15  minutes  should  be  adequate.  Please  return  the  Survey  Monday  by 
mail,  or  arrange  to  have  it  picked  up  then. 


*        *  ft 


Are  there  procedures  that  could  be  followed  or  arrangements  that 
could  be  made  that  would  make  your  class  within  the  ETE  Program  easier 
to  manage  or*  |)otentially  richer  as  a  learning  experience? 
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Are  there  procedures  that  could  be  follov/ed  or  arrangements  that 
could  be  made  that  would  mabi  the  ETE  PROGRAM  AS  A  mOLE  easier  to  manage 
or  potentially  richer  as  a  learning  experience? 


Are  there  procedures  that  could  be  followed  or  arrangements  that 
could  be  made  that  would  make  the  school-based  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCE 
in  the  ETE  Program  easier  to  mange  or  potentially  richer  as  a  learning 
experience? 
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PROGR.\>I  MAINTENAInCE  SURVEY:     SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR 


Teacher  education  programs  that  take  the  form  of  the  Experimental 
Teacher  Education  Program  (the  ETE  Program)  at  OCE  are  subject  to  many 
difficulties  of  a  purely  mechanical  or  logistical  nature.    This  is  to  be 
expected  v/hen  a  number  of  different  departments  within  a  college  work 
with  a  number  of  schools  in  a  number  of  cities  in  ways  that  are  foreign 
to  some  or  all  of  the  persons  involved.     To  avoid  as  many  procedural 
difficulties  as  possible  in  the  ETE  Program,  or  to  correct  them  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  we  are  attempting  to  provide  to  those  responsible  for 
planuing  the  program  iufoniiation  about  such  "trouble  spots"  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

The  PROGilAJ^I  MAINTENANCE  SURVEY  that  is  attached  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide this  information*     It  is  administered  each  week  to  a  sample  of  all 
persons  involved  in  the  program,  including  students,  college  faculty 
and  school  supervisory  staff.    The  inforination  provided  in  the.  Survev 
is  public  information,  that  is,  it  is  free  to  be  used  within  the  context 
of  the  ETE  Program  as  anyone  who  views  it  sees  fit.    Copies  of  the  completed 
surv^eys  will  be  routed  to  the  faculty  and  students  responsible  for  planning 
the  program,  and  then  placed  on  open  file  so  that  all  persons  associated 
with  the  program  can  have  access  to  them.     In  addition,  the  ir 'formation 
will  be  presented  in  summary  form  at  the  beginning  of  each  prc:;^.::u  planning 
meeting.     Copies  of  the  information  in  summary  form  will  be  made  available 
to  the  staff  and  administrators  of  each  school  participating  in  the  program. 

Beyond  v;hat  has  been  described  no  preconceived  idea  exists  as  to 
how  the  infomiation  contained  vriLthin  the  surveys  will  be  used.     No  response 
to  the  information  will  be  required  by  anyone  in  the  program,  and  It  will 
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not  be  used  to  coerce  the  actions  of  anyone  in  the  program.     It  is  assumed 
that  the  information  contained  in  the  surveys  will  be  responded  to  by 
persons  in  the  program,  but  that  it  will  be  responded  to  differently  by' 
different  people.     The  job  of  the  assessment  staff  is  to  see  that  the 
information  that  is  needed  for  sensitive   program  adaptation  is  available 
to  anyone  who  needs  it  when  they  need  it. 

Names  are  not  attached  to  surveys,  and  no  effort  will  be  made  to 
raatch  surveys  and  people.     Complete  the  survey,  therefore,  as  fully  and  . 
as  accurately  as  you  can.    The  value  of  the  information  provided  depends 
upon  it. 


Trial  Format  f!^l 
10/20/72 

Class  Week 

1  2  305  6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

Date:  

Grade  Level: 


PROGRAM  MAINTCNi\:;CE  SURVEY:     SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR 


DIRECTIONS*     This  Survey  focuses  upon  the  structural,  mechanical  and 
procedural  aspects;  of  the  ''TE  Procram,     Another  Survey  focuses  upon  the 
content  and  objectives  of  the  program.     Direct  your  responses,  there- 
fore, to  such  non-substantive  matters  as  the  nature  or  clarity  of  prograir. 
arrangenents ,  scheduling  problems,  people  problems,  information  or  com- 
munication problei'is,  etc.     Use  as  a  basis  for  your  responses  to  the  questions 
those  structu ral ^^  meclianical  or  procedure?!  c'spects  o f  t !i e  p r o ^ r a rp>  tha t  are 
or  have  been  botharsomc  Co  you,  and  that  appe ar  to  be  unresolved  al  this 
point  in  tine .    You  nay  consult  v/ith  L'i'EP  students  or  staff  in  responding 
to  the  Survey  questions  if  you  wish. 

Do  not  take  a  lot  of .time  in  completing  the  Survey.  Five 
or  ten  minutes  should  be  adequate.     When  you  have  completed  the  survey 
give  it  to  the  ETEP  student  in  your  classroom,     lie  or  she  will  return 
it  to  a  member  of  the  program  assessment  staff.     A  summary  of  the  inforaa- 
tion  provided  classroom  supervisors  on  this  form  will  be  returned  to  your 
school  within  a  v/eek. 


Are  there  procedures  that  could  be  followed  or  arrangements  made  by 
students  or  staff  participating  in  the  ETE  Program  that  v/ould  make  the 
LABORATORY  EXPERIEIiCE  for  students  or  for  yourself  easier  to  manage  or 
richer  as  a  learning  experience? 


ERIC 
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Are  there  procedures  that  could  be  followed  or  arrangements  made 
between  the  college  and  the  schools  that  you  think  vould  iniprove  the 
quality  of  the  ETE  PROGRAIi  AS  A  WiiOLE,  or  the  ease  of  its  administration 


OCE  Experimental  Teacher  Education  Program 
Trial  Format  //I 
March,  1973 
*       *  * 

FIl^AL  PROGRAM  EV'ALUATIO.^  SURVEY;  SU^EiJT 

PART  I 

EVALUATION  OF  TtlE  ETE  PROGRAM  AS  A  WHOLE 


Would  you  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  ETE  program  on  a 
trial  basis  anothe:;  year? 

YES  NO  ONLY  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 


What  is  the  basis  for  your  recommendation? 


In  retrospect,  what  do  you  feel  the  most  worthwhile  features  of 
the  ETE  program  to  be? 


In  retrospect,  what  aspects  of  the  ETE  program  do  you  feel  to  be 
most  critically  in  need  of  change? 


Based  upon  the  knowledge  you  have  available,  what  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  ETE  program  over  the  regular  Junior  Block  program 
at  OCE? 

ADVANTAGES  DISADVANTAGES 
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PART  II 


EVAUUTION  OF  COURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  F 

A  number  of  learning  activities  were  provided  within  the  ETE  program  that  v^ere  not  tied  to  a  sp 
indicate  the  worth  of  these  various  activities,  in  your  judgment,  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  yoi 
:reatment  in  a  second  year  of  the  ETE  program.     (NOTE:    Not  all  students  participated  in  all  of  the 
you  did  not  participate  in  place  a  check  in  the  NO  BASIS  FOR  JUDGMENT  column.) 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


JudgTnent  of  Worth  as  a  Learnln);] 


Iimnediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME {LITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  ISOMEl  LITTLE 


Informal  Discussion  Groups 

.  Meetings  organized  according  to  schools 

.  Meetings  organized  according  to  grade  level 

.  Discussion  of  the  concept  of  ^'the  open 
classroom" 

•  The  Christmas  Party 

.  Stating  objectives  and  selecting  appropriate 
evaluation  procedures  (Schalock) 

•  The  ETEP  slide  presentation  by  O'Brien 
\vited  Speakers 

.  Dr.  Myers:    Developing  Creaitivity 

•  Dr.  Yost:    Ed  Media 

.  Mrs.  Lucas:    Hathematical  Aids 
.  Mrs.  Ferguson:  Punctuation 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Competencies 
.  Evaluation  of  lesson  planning 

•  Evaluation  of  lesson  presentation 

.Evaluation  of  planning  for  short  term,  full 
gl^^responsibili ty  teaching 


PART  II 


§VALAUTION  OF  COURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 

L 

within  the  ETE  program  that  were  not  tied  to  a  specific  course.    These  are  listed  below.    Would  you 
your  judgment,  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  you  might  have  as  to  either  their  improvement  or  their 
,TE:    Not  all  students  participated  in  all  of  the  activities  listed.     ITcien  you  come  to  an  activity  that 
.BASIS  FOR  JUDGMENT  column.) 


NO 
BASIS 

FOR 
UDGMENT 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
much! SOME  ILITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 

MUCH  IsomeIlitjle 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH   j  SOME   !  LITTLE 


Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


PART  II:    E/ALUATION  OF  COURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 

Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learniuj 

Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Checjk  on(j) 
MUCH  jSOME 'LITTLE 

Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Checfk  on^) 
MUCH! SOME! LITTLE 

.  Evaluation  of  short  term,  full  responsibility 
teaching 

1  ! 

i  ! 

.  Evaluation  of  planning  for  the  student  teaching 
equivalency  demonstration 

i  i 

1  1 
i  i 

.  Evaluation  cf  teaching    in  the  student 
equivalency  demonstration 

1  1 
1  1 

I  I 

.  The  strategy  of  having  students  carry  evalua- 
tion forms  to  and  from  school  supervisors, 
and  interpreting  their  meaning  and  intended 
use  as  needed 

i  1 

1  ! 

Evaluation  of  the  Experimental 
Teacher  Education  Program 

!  1 

j  1 

1  i 

.  The  activity  log  and  maintenance  surveys 

j  j 

.  The  adjustment  surveys 

!  1 

•  The  design  surveys 

The  final  evaluation  survey,  from  what 
you- have  seen  of  it 

{  j 

j  j 

•     X  lie    oULdLCgy    Ui.    IloVXIIg    oLUCicllLs    CaL^Ly  Lilt; 

survey  instruments  to  and  from  school 
supervisors 

Additional  Activities 

•  Video-tape  critiques 

.  Systematic  observation  data  critiques  (the 
Clark  Smith  observation  data) 

.  Participation  in  the  program  review  and 
gl^^lvisory  meetings 

WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 
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Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Chec^k  on^) 
MUCH 'SOME "LITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Checjk  on^) 
MUCH 'SOME  "LITTLE 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH   !  SOME    !  LITTLE 


Suggestions  for  Improvement 


or 


Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


PART  III 


EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  PRi 

A  wide  range  of  learning  activities  were  provided  within  each  course  in  the  ETE  program.    These  ar 
the  worth  of  these  various  activities,  in  your  judgment,  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  you  might  have 

a  a  second  year  of  the  ETE  program.  (NOTE:  Not  all  students  participated  in  all  of  the  activities  li 
aot  participate  in  place  a  check  in  the  NO  BASIS  FOR  JUDGMENT  column.) 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
IJUDGMENTI 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Ex; 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
^^UCH!  SOME!  LITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  ISOMEj LITTLE 


ART  EDUCATION:     FALL  1972 

.  Student  art  work  in  the  college  laboratory 
(art  sketch  books) 

.   Critiques  of  art  work  (from  visitations  to 
art  gallerys) 

.  Selected  readings 

.  Kittering  Project  studies 

.  Class  discussions 

-  decision  making 

-  comparative  philosophies  as  related  to 

education 

-  formal  elements  of  art  and  responses  to  art, 

e.g.,  line,  color,  composition 

-  dimensions  of  the  learning  process 

-  choosing  what  to  teach  and  knowing  why  to 

teach  it 

-  graphics 


-  painting 


ERIC 


art  history 


PART  III 


giON  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  TOE  PROGRAM 

within  each  course  in  the  ETE  program.     These  are  listed  below,  by  courses.    Would  you  indicate 

and  offer  whatever  suggestions  you  might  have  as  to  either  their  improvement  or  their  treatment 
itudents  participated  in  all  of  the  activities  listed.    When  you  come  to  an  activity  that  you  did 
IDGMENT  column.) 


) 

5IS 
)R 

MENT 

Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 

Suggestions 

for 
Improvement 

Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  [SOME  1  LITTLE 

Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  jSOME  I  LITTLE 

Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH    1  SOME    1  LITTLE 

.  ^1 

>      !  ! 

ic  i  1 

r  1  i 

1        1  t 

PART  III:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learnir 

Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
^rUCHl some!  LITTLE 

Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
much!  some! LITTLE 

Va 
Ed 

(c 

MU 

-  developmental  psychology  vis  a  vis  Project, 
Bruner 

1  j 

^behavioral  objectives  vs.  expressive 
obj  ectives 

1  j 

.  Informal  conferences  with  students 

1  1 

.  Practice  in  and  philosophy  of  lesson  prepara- 
tion 

LEARNING  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS:     FALL,  1972- 

1  i 

Pveading. 

1  ! 

.  Reading  the  text  Competencies  in  Teaching 
Reading  by  Wallen 

i  i 

!  1 

.  Pursuing  the  activities  called  for  in  the  text 

.  Role  playing  pupil/ teacher  positions 

Researching  a  reading  approach  for  group 
presentation 

1      !  ■ 

Phonics  Test 

j  ■ 

.  Teaching  reading  lessons  to  pupils 

.  Tests  taken  in  class  over  the  text 

•  Administration  and  critique  of  IRI 

•  Administration  and  critique  of  an  Interest 
Inventory 

ERLC 

j  i 

rniN  THE  PROGRAM 

Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learnirg  Experience 


Ef 

SIS 
OR 
GMENTl 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH 'some! LITTLE 


ERLC 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 

much!  SOME  Ilittle 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH    !  SOME   I  LITTLE 


PAGE  2 


Suggestions 

for 
Improvement 


PART  III:    EVALLWTION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAfvl 

 Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Ex 


Activity 


Educational  Psychology 

.  Reading  the  text  Psychology  Applied  To  Teaching 
by  Biehler 

.  Topics  dealt  with  in  class  through  the  use  of 
alternative  learning  activities 

-  examination  of  personal  and  pupil  values 

-  establishing  behavioral  objectives 

-  adjusting  instruction  to  the  individual 

-  self-concept  in  teaching,  including  response 

to  personality  tests  and  conferencing 
around  them 

-  developing  learning-teaching  styles 

-  identifying  stress 

-  intelligence  measures 
~  skills  and  attitudes 

-  cultural  influences 
developmental  characteristics 

-  exceptional  students 

.  Test  on  the  ability  to  write  behavioral 
objectives  and  calculate  intelligence 
quotients 

.  Conferences 


NO 
MS  IS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


ERLC 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 

MUCH  IsomeIlittle 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  IsOHE! LITTLE 


( 


I 


• 

^HIN 
:s 

lENT 

THE  PROGRAfvl 

Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 

PAGE  3 

Sugg^estions 

for 
Improvement 

Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
IWCH  jSOME  j LITTLE 

Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  j SOME j LITTLE 

Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH    j  SOME   j  LITTLE 

I 

> 

O      !  ! 

^  1  j 

i  i 
i  i 

PART  HI:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME  I  LITTLE 


Judgtnent  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  E:x 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCHiSOME  (LITTLE 


MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS:     FALL,  1972 
Music  381 

.  Topics  in  music  theory 

-  transposition 

-  chord  building 

-  rhythm 

-  major  . and  minor  scales 
~  writing  music 

.  Tests  over  music  theory  topics 

-  The  development  of  skills  on  the  recorder 

.  The  development  of  music  reading  skills 

.  Concert  attendance 

.  Singing 

.  Application  of  msuic  skills  in  lessons  taught 
to  pupils 

.  Final  Conference 

♦  Music  382 

.  Topics  in  music  theory 

-  transposition 

-  chord  building 

ERIC 


HIN  THE  PROGRAM 

Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 


ENT 


Iiranediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 


MUCK 


SOME 


ERIC 


LITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 


MUCH 


SOME 


LITTLE 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH    I  SOME    i  LITTLE 


PAGE  ^ 


Suggestions 

for 
Improvement 


PART  III:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN 


THE  PROGRAM 


Judgment  o 


f  Worth  as  a  Learning  i 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


Inunediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 

much!  SOME  {little 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 

men  I  SOME  Ilittle 


-  rhythm 

-  major  and  minor  scales 

-  writing  music 

.  Tests  over  music  theory  topics 

• .The  development  of  music  reading  skills 

.  Proficiency  tests  on-  guitar  and  recorder  skills 

•  Application  of  music  skills  in  lessons  taught  to 
pupils 

.  Singing 

.  Concert  attendance 

.  Final  conference 

PE  IN  THE  GRADES:    FALL,  1972 

Teaching  physical  education  activities  to  peers 

.  Teaching  physical  education  activities  to  pupils 

.  Being  taught  physical  education  activities  by 
peers 

.  iv^iearch  on  copies  in  physical  education 

*  Application  of  past  experience  in  physical 

education  to  teaching 


.  Informal  conf erp'^ces. 


informal  discussion  groups 


tudent  evaluation  of  the  course 


IN  THE  PROGRAM 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning 


Imiiiediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
fWCHlsOME  !lITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
l^CHtSOME  iLITTLE 


Experience 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
Kl'CH   I  SOME  i  LITTLE 
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Suggestions 

for 
Improvement 


ERLC 


PART  III:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN 


THE  PROGRAM 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  E> 

Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

Immediate  Value 
ror  T^-achmg 
(Check  one) 

cnnfr?  t  tttt  "c 

Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  jbUMh iLiilLb 

L 

( 

> 

LEARNING  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS:     WINTER,  1973 

.  Guided  self^analysis 

i  1 

1  1 

1 

.  Inquiry  strategies 

1  1 

i  i 

.  Data  collection  tools 

j  1 

.  Language  arts  independent  proje  ',s 

1  j 

!  1 

j  i 

-  at  the  applicant  level 

j  j 
j  .  1 

-  at  the  knowledge  level 

i  i 
1  1 

.  Social  studies  and  questioning  techniques 
(Dr-  Hiatt) 

1  1 

•  Analysis  of  three  social  studies  units 

j  1 

.  TheXAV  packet 

I  j 

. .  Grouping  procedures 

j  i 

1  j 

.  Science  curricula 

.  Instructional  games  and  simulation 

.  Discipline  and  order  in  the  classroom 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS:    WINTER,  1973 

•  The  conditioning  of  children  in  relation  to 
mathematical  facts 

.  Lesson  planning 

of  "Sson  presentation 

ERIC 

C  PROGRAM 

Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 


Lminediate  Value 
^or  Teaching 
^Check  one) 
lUCllisOMEf  LITTLE 


ERIC 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME  I LITTLE 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH   I   SOME  i  LITTLE 
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Suggestions 

for 
Improvement 


PART  III:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Exj 

Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

Immediate  Value  1 
For  Teaching 

f  f^rl      /^l^     ^  n  \ 

^LineCK,   OVLG.  J 

MUCHjSOMEi  LITTLE 

Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 

MUCH 'SOME  1  LITTLE 

V£ 

Ec 
{( 

Ml 

.  Reading  in  the  text 

1  1 

.  Tests  taken  in  class 

j  1 

-  Rational  numbers  and  properties 

1  1 

j  i 

1 

-  Mid-term  examinations  (2) 

1  ! 

-  Final  examination 

1  i 

i  ■  I 

.  Small  group  work  on  the  use  of  mathematical 
models  with  pupils 

i  i 

i  i 

-  place  values  and  operations  of  whole 
numbers 

i  i 

i  i 
i  1 

-  rational  number  computation 

j  1 

-  geometry  « 

!  1 

i  i 

.  Informal  conferences 

MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS:    WINTER,  1973  (MUSIC  383) 

1  1 

.  Discussion  topics 

-  Kote  singing 

-  Harmony 

-  Rhythm 

-  Gonceputal  development 

-  Listening 

-  Music  reading 

ERLC 

Ms. 


"HE  PROGRAM 

 Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Cheipk  onp) 
MUCH! SOME! LITTLE 


ERLC 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
{^hec^k  on^) 
MUCH  I  SOME!  LITTLE 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Checl<^  one) 
MUCH  -  I  SOME    !  LITTLE 
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Suggestions 

for 
Improvement 


PART  III:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Activity 


-  Creative  lessons 

.  Alternative  activities 

-  preparing  written  lesson  plans 

-  proficiency  tests  on  instrument  of  choice 

-  teaching  lessons  to  peers 

-  book  reviews 

-  bulletin  board  preparation 

-  read,  and  summarize  in  writing,  journal 

articles 

-  preparation  of  a  library  research  paper 

-  observation  of  music  lessons 

-  reports  on  concerts  attended 

-  arranging  for  special  speakers 

-  playing  before  convalescent  and/or  day 

care  centers 

-  video  taping  a  lesson  presentation  to 

peers,  and  critiqujing  that  presentation 

-  teaching,  short  lessons  to  pupils 
(15  minutes) 

-  teaching  pupils  a  full  period  (30-40 
minutes) 

O   -  some  other  project  of  choice 

ERLC 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGME])3T 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning 


ji  Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH [some! LITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH! SOME! LITTLE 


/I THIN  THE  PROGRAM  PAGE  8 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 

\o 

Immediate  Value 

Long-Term  Value 

Value  as  a  General 

Suggestions 

lSIS 

For  Teaching 

For  Teaching 

Education  Experience 

for 

OR 

(Check  one) 

(Check  or  ; 

(Check  one) 

Improvement 

GHENT 

MUCH i SOME! LITTLE 

MUCH  1  SOME  1  LITTLE 

MUCH  1  SOME   !  LITTLE 

i 

1  1 

4*            1                   \  9 

.- 

t 

1  1 

i  i 

\  \ 

i  i 
i  i 

^       !  I 

II  '  !  ! 

•  t 

PART  III:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Activity 


.  Conferences 
.  Tests  taken  in  class 
SCHOOL  HEALTH:     WINTER,  1973 
.  Child  health  follow-up 
.  School  health  program  evaluation 
.  Discussion  topics  in  class 

-  heal'^h  services 

-  comceptual  approach  to  health 

-  sex  education 

-  dental  health 

-  drugs 

.  Speakers  appearing  in  class 

-  on  mental  health 

-  on  dental  care 

-  on  drugs 

-  on  nutrition 

.  Reading  and  reporting  on  journal  articles 

•  Lesson  planning  for  presentation  to  pupils 
In  the  schools 


ERLC 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  'SOMElLITTI^. 


Ex 


Long-Term  Value 

V 

For  Teaching 

E 

(Check  one) 

( 

MUCH  j  some!  little 

m 

■ 


THE  PROGRAM 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 


MUCH 


SOME 


ERLC 


LITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 

much! some!  little 


Value  r.s  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 


MUCH 


SOME 


LITTLE 
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PART  III:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 

 Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learniii g  Ex 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 

JUDGMENT 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(check  one) 
much!  some!  LITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
much!  SOME  I  LITTLE 


V 

F 
( 


Lesson  presentation  to  pupils 
Test  taken  in  class 
Take  home  examination 

Developing  a  statement  of  personal  philosophy 
about  health  education 

Reading  the  text 

Informal  confere-nces 


H IN  THE  PROGRAM 


ENT 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
much!  some! LITTLE 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 
.7^?..'         T"  T  r.na~TprTn  Value  Value  as 


Er|c 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 


mem  SOME 


ITTLE 


a  General 


Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 


KUCH 


SOME 


LITTLE 
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PART  IV 


GENERAL  CO^^IENTS 


There  may  be  comments,  suggestions  or  judgments  about  the  ETE  pr 
gram  that  you  wish  to  make  that  you  have  not  as  yet  had  a  chance  to 
make.     Please  record  them  here,  as  candidly  as  you  can.    We  need  all 
the  information  and  ideas  we  can  obtain  about  the  program  in  order  to 
make  good  decisions  about  its  future. 


Comments  re  Art  Education 


Coiaments  re  Learning  And  Instruction 
In  The  Elementary  Schools 


Comments  re  Mathematics  For 
Elementary  Teachers 


ERIC 


Comments  re  Music  Fundamentals 


Comments  re  PE  In  The  Grades 


Comments  re  School  Health 


Comments  re  The  Program  As  A  Whole 


OCE  Experimental  Teacher  Education  Program 
Trial  Formal  t'^I 
March,  1973 


Hmi  ?mm]  EVALUATIOii  SURVEY:  COLLEGE  FACULTY 

PART  I  ' 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  ETE  PROGRAM  AS  A  VMOLE 


Would  you  recommend    the  continuation  of  the  ETE  program  on  a 
trial  basis  another  year? 

YES  NO    ONLY  UND2R  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 


What  is  the  basis  for  your  recommendation? 


In  retrospect,  what  do  you  feel  the  most  worthwhile  features  of 
the  ETE  program  to  be? 


9 

In  retrospect,  what  appects  of  the  ETE  programd  do  you  feel  to  be 
most  critically  in  need  of  change? 


Based  upon  the  knowledge  you  have  available,  what  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  ETE  program  over  the  regular  Junior  Block  program 
at  OCE? 

ADVANTAGES  DISADVANTAGES 


I 


I'rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  college  the  ETE  program  had  a  number  of  goals  to  achieve.  The 
Would  you  indicate  the  progress  that  you  think  was  made  during  the   course  of   the  two  terms  of  th^ 
the  realization  of  these  goals. 

Little 

Much 

Goal 


6. 


1.  Alter  the  scheduling  of  courses  to  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  participate  meaningfully  in  school  activi- 
ties and  teaching  throughout  the  program. 

2.  Provide  students  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision 
making  relative  to  the  structure,  content  and  operation 
of  the  ETE  program. 

3.  Provide  students  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  all  that 
affects  thom  as  individuals  within  the  context  of  the 
ETE  program. 

4.  Provide  for  early  assessment  of  teaching  competency, 
that  is,  before  student  teaching  or  an  internship. 

5.  Create  conditions  which  enable  college  instructors  to 
learn  more  about  what  their  colleagues  do  in  related 
courses. 

Combine  the  instructional  talents  of  college  faculty  anc 
school  supervisors  in  ways  in  which  benefit  students, 
for  example,  joint  college-school  demonstrations  of 
particular  instructional  methods. 
Provide  opportunities  for  students  and  college  faculty 

to  try  out  ideas  about  teaching  in  schools. 
Provide  faculty  and  students  with  information  about 
reactions  to  instructional  programs  within  a  time 
frame  that  permits  corrective  action  to  be  taken  while 
these  programs  are  still  in  progress. 
9.  Provide  students  with  information  about  t;heir  perform- 
ance, in  both  course  work  and  teaching,  within  a  time 
frame  that  permits  corrective  action  to  be  taken. 
Individualize  instruction  through  the  use  of  self- 
instructional  materials  and  procedures. 
Individualize  instruction  by  emphasizing  abilities  and 
outcomes  rather  than  attendance  and  participation. 

12.  Free  students  and  faculty  insofar  as  possible  from  the 

"fifty-minute",  clock-bound  features  of  the  college 
class  schedule, 

13.  Provide  school  supervisors  opportunity  to  participate 

in  decision  making  relative  to  the  structure,  content 
and  operation  of  the  ETE  program. 

14.  Provide  students  opportunity  to  work  with  pupils  of 
r^p.^^- differing  cultural  and  educational  backgrounds. 

hHJL 


8. 


10. 


11. 


Progress 


Some 
Progress 


or  No 
Progress 


ege  the  ETE  program  had  a  number  of  goals  to  achieve.  These  are  listed  below, 
u  think  was  made  during  the   course  of  the  two  terms  of  the  ETE  program  toward 


ake  it  possible  for 
y  In  school  activi- 
ogram. 

icipate  in  decision 
ontent  and  operation 

negotiate  all  that 
the  context  of  the 

King  competency, 

an  internship, 
ige  instructors  to 
ues  do  in  related 


colleg'ii  faculty  and 
I  benefit  students, 
emonstrations  of 

md  college  faculty 
schools*  ' 
iformation  about 

within  a.  time 
)n  to  be  taken  while 

3S. 

out  their  perform- 
ling,  within  a  time 
3n  to  be  taken, 
le  use  of  self- 
iires. 

Lzlng  abilities  and 
participation, 
possible  from  the 
s  of  the  college 

Lty  to  participate' 
structure ,  content 


Much 
Progress 


i 


with  pupils  of 
h-'-^^^^'ounds. 
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Some 
Progress 


Little 
or  No 
Progress 


Suggestions 

for 
Improvement 


PART  II:    EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT! 


Iitmiediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Che^k  on^) 
MUCH i SOME) LITTLE 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learniag  Ex 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Che(fk  orif) 
IWCH!  SOME  I  LITTLE 


.  Evaluation  of  short  term,  full  responsibility 
teaching 

•  Evaluation  of  planning  for  the  student  teaching 

equivalency  demonstration 

.  Evaluation  of  teaching    in-  the  student 
equivalency  demonstration 

.  The  strategy  of  having  students  carry  evalua- 
tion forms  to  and  from  school  supervisors, 
and  interpreting  their  meaning!!  and  Intended 
use  as  needed 

Evaluation  of  the  Experimental 
Teacher  Education  Program 

.  The  activity  log  and  maintenance  surveyc 

•  The  adjustiSient  surveys 
.  The  design  surveys 

^^'^jhe  final  evaluation  survey,  from  what 
you  have  seen  of  it 

.  The  strategy  of  having  students  carry  the 
survey  instruments  to  and  from  school 
supervisors 

Additional  Activities 

•  Video-tape  critiques 

.  Systematic  observation  data  critiques  (the 
Clark  Smith  observation  data) 

pn^p'ti^iP^^io^       the  program  review  and 
^J^^ivisory  meetings 
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4t 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learnlag  Experience 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Cheqk  on^) 


MUCH 


SOME 


LITTLE 


ERIC 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Chet^k  on^) 


SOMES  LITTLE 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  i  SOME   !  LITTLE 


I 

I 

I 

'  1 


.Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


P.ART  II 


EVALAUTION  OF  COURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PR0GR4 

A  number  of  learning  activities  were  provided  within  the  ETE  program  that  were  not  tied  to  a  specif 
indicate  the  worth  of  these  various  activities^,  in  your  judgment,  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  you  migl- 
treatment  in  a  second  year  of  the  ETE  program.     (NOTE:    Not  all  faculty    participated  in  all  of  the  acti^ 
u  did  not  participate  in  place  a  check  In  the  NO  BASIS  FOR  JUDGMENT  coluir.n.) 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCHlSOMElLITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  {some! LITTLE 


Val 
Edu 

(Cl7 

MUG 


Informal  Discussion  Groups 

.  Meetings  organized  according  to  schools 

.  Meetings  organized  according  to  grade  level 

.  Discussion  of  the  concept  of  "the  open 
classroom" 

.  The  Christmas  Party 

.  Stating  objectives  and  selecting  appropriate 
evaluation  procedures  (Schalock) 

.  The  ETEP  slide  presentation  by  O'Srien 
Invited  Speakers 
/^r,  Myers:   Developing  Crealtlvity 
.  Dr.  Yost:    Ed  Media 

.  Mrs.  Lucas:    Hathematical  Aids 
.  Mrs.  Ferguson:'  Punctuation 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Competencies 

.  Evaluation  of  lesson  planning 

.  Evaluation  of  lesson  presentation 

.  Evaluation  of  planning  for  short  term,  full 
^   ispoasibility  teaching 

ERIC 


I  I 


PART  II  - 

\UTION  OF  COURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 

Ln  ehe  ETE  program  that  were  not  tied  to  a  specific  course.     These  are  listed  below.    Would  .you  . 
judgment,  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  you  might  have  as  to  either  their  improvement  or  their 
Not  all  faculty    participated  in  all  '/f  the  activities  listed,     \faen  ycu  come  to  an  activity  that 
FOR  JUDGMENT  column.) 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
much! SOME ILITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  I  some! LITTLE 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH   j  SOm  I  LITTLE 


Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


PART  III 


EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PF 

A  wide  range  of  learning  activities  were  provided  within  each  course  in  the  ETE  program.  Listed  1: 
^ou  taught.  Would  you  indicate  the  vcrth  of  these  various  activities,  in  your  judgment,  and  offer  what 
their  improvement  or  their  treatment  in  a  second  year  of  the  ETE  program.  (NOTE:  Not  all  students  pai 
Iflien  you  come  to  an  activity  that  had  no  student  participation  place  a  check  in  the  NO  BASIS  FOR  JUDGMI 


Activity 

1 

NO 
BASIS. 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estimao 
the  immediat 
value  of  the 
activity  to 
of  the  stude 
in  their  tea 
ing 

(check  one) 
much!  some!  LI 

ART  EDUCATION:    FALL  1972 

1 

.   Student  art  work  in  the  college 
laboratory  (art  sketch  books) 

•   Critiques  of  art  work  (from  visitations 
to  art  gallerys) 

\ 

.   Selected  readings 

^    ^  Kittering  Project  studies 

*  Class  discussions 

-  decision  making 

-  comparative  philosophies  as  related 
to  education 

1 

-  formal  elements  of  art  and  responses 
to  art,  e.g.,  line,  color,  composition 

-  dimensions  of  the  learning  process 

• 

1^1^^"  choosing  what  to  teach  and  knowing 
amaoflffl  why  to  teach  it 

I 


PART  III 

TION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 

within  each  course  in  the  ETE  program.  Listed  below  are  the  major  activities  in  the  course (s) 
pus  activities,  in  your  judgment,  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  you  might  have  as  to  either 

the  ETE  program.     (NOTE:    Not  all  students  participated  in  all  of  the  activities  listed, 
ipation  place  a  check  in  the  NO  BASIS  FOR  JUDGMENT  column.) 


r 


'he  approximate 
ime  students 
^pent  in  the 
ictivity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  their  teach*- 
ing 

(check  one) 

much!  somei  little 

Your  estimate  of 
the  long-terra 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME  1  LITTLE 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Yearns  Program 

ERLC 

1  1 
1  1 

1 

PART  in  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 

1 

Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  ±n  the 
activity 

- 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar-- 
ing ,  supervising ,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estim- 
the  immedi. 
value  of  tl 
activity  t' 
of  the  stui 
in  their  ti 
ing 

(check  one 
MUCH  [  SOME  1] 

-  graphics 

1        t  ^ 

-  painting 

« 

-  art  history 

- 

1  j 

-  developmental  psychology  vis  a  vis 
^  Project,  Bruner 

1  1 

-  behavioral  objectives  vs.  expressive 
objectives 

!  ! 

.  Informal  conferences  with  students 

- 

i  I 

.  Practice  in  and  philosophy  of  lesson 
preparation 

I  j 

LEARNING  AND  INSTRUCTION.  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS:    FALL,  1972 

1  j 

Reading 

.  Reading  the  text  Competencies  in 
4        Teaching  Reading  by  Wallen 

•  Pursuing  the  activities  called  for  in  ^ 
the  text 

•  Role  playing  pupil/teacher  positions 

1 

•  Researching  a  reading  approach  for 
group  presentation 

pp9p"tsponse  to  and  critique  of  the 
tj^j  alif ornia  Phonics  Test 

1 

I  THIN  THE  PROGRAM  PAGE  2 


'The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar-- 
ing 3  supervising ,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
va]Aie  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  tbeir  teach- 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH!  SOME  {LITTLE 

Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
3^alue  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 
MUCH  1  some! LITTLE 

Suggestions  for  ^Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 

* 

\ 

ERIC 

i        i  ' 
f  1 

I 

I 


PART  III  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 

The  approximate  tii^ie 
you  spent  in  prepare 
ing ,  supervising ,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  GStira 
the  inimedi 
value  of  t 
activity  t 
of  the  stu 
in  their  t 
ing 

(check  one 
MUCH  y^OMEj 

.  Teaching  reading  lessons  to  pupils 

.  Tests  taken  in  class  over  the  text 

1  1 

.  Administration  and  critique  or  IRI 

1  i 

.  Administration  and  critique  of  an 
Interest  Inventory 

I  i 

Educational  Psychology 

•  Reading  the  text  Psychology  Applied  To 
Teaching  by  Biehler 

1  1 

.  Topics  dealt  with  in  class  through  the 
use  of  alternative  learning  activities  . 

1  i 

-  examination  of  personal  and  pupil 
values 

-  establishing  behavior  objectives 

-  adjusting  instruction  to  the 
individual 

-  self --concept  in  teaching,  Including 
response  to  personality  tests  and 
conferencing  around  them 

-  developing  learning- teaching  styles 

-  identifying  stress 

Y-T%\r^  intelligence  measures 

\ 
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NT 

The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar-- 
ing ,  supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  eistlmate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  their  teach- 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH j SOME j LITTLE 

Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 
MUCH  1  SOME IlITTLE 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Yearns  Program 

i 

ERIC 

1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
1  ] 

!  1 

i  i 
1  1 

PART  III  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SEPCIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  est 
the  j.imne 
value  of 
activity 
of  the  s 
in  their 
ing 


Activity 


(check  o 
MUCHfSOM 


"  skills  and  attitudes 
"  cultural  influences 

-  developmental  characteristics 

-  exceptional  students 

•  Test  on  the  ability  to  write  behaivoral 

objectives  and  calculate  intelligence 
quotients 

.  Conferences 

MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS:    FALL,  1972 
Music  381 
.  Topics  in  music  theory 

-  transposition 

-  chord  building 

-  rhythm 

-  major  and  minor  scales 

-  writing  msuic 

.  Tests  over  music  theory  topics 

♦  The  development  of  skills  on  the  recorder 


siChe  development  of  music  reading  skills 


5  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


ENT 


The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of . the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
n  their  teach- 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME! LITTLE 


Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME  I LITTLE 


PAGE  ^1 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


PART  III  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC. ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAf-l 


Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spen^.  in  prepar-- 
ings  supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estir 
the  immed: 
value  of  t 
activity  t 
of  the  sti 
in  their  t 
ing 

(check  one 
MUCH  iSOMEi 

.  Concert  attendance 



1  4 

,  Singing 

,  Application  of  music  skills  in  lessons 
taught  to  pupils 

• 

1 

•  Final  Conference 

Music  382 

,  Topics  in  music  theory 

-  transposition 

-  chord  building 

-  rhythm 

1      -  major  and  minor  scales 

~  writing  music 

,  Tests  over  music  theory  topics 

,  The  development  of  music  reading  skills 

,  Proficiency  tests  on  guitar  and  recorder 
skills 

,  Application  of  music  skills  in  lessons 
taught  to  pupils 

I THIN  THE  PROGRAM 


^The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  their  teach- 
ing 

(check  one) 
1-IUCH  I  SOME  I  LITTLE 


Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 


PAGE  S 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


^lUCH 


SOME 


iLITTLE 


PART  in  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  eisti 
the  immed 
value  of 
activity 
of  the  St 
in  their 
ing 

(check  on 
MUCH  I  SOME 


.  Concert  attendance 

,  Final  conference 

PE  IN  THE  GRADES:    FALL,  1972 

.  Teaching  physical  education  activities 
to  peers 

.  Teaching  physical  education  activities 
to  pupils 

.  Being  taught  physical  education  activities 
by  tpeers 

,  Research  on  topics  in  physical  education 

.  Application  of  past  experience  in 
physical  education  to  taaching 

^'    \  Informal  conferences 

.  Informal  discussion  groups 

.  Student  evaluation  of  the  course 

LEARNING  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS:    WINTER,  1973 

.  Guided  self -analysis 

,  Inquiry  strategies 

O   ata  collection  tools 

ERIC 


ES  WITHIN  THE-  PROGRAM 


IR 
MENT 


The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  In  the 
activity 


ERIC 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  , the 
activity 


Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
In  their  teach- 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH jSOMEj LITTLE 


Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 


PAGE  5 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


MUCH 


SOME 


LITTLE 


PART  MI  ^  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPFXIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar 
ing,  supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  estimat 
the  imniediat 
value  of  the 
activity  to 
of  the  stude 
in  their  tea 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH  [SOME!  LI 


.  Language  arts  independent  projects 

at  the  application  level 

-  at  the  knowledge  level 

.  Social  studies  and  questioning  techniques 
(Dr.  Hiatt) 

.  Analysis  of  three  social  studies  units 

.  The  AV  packet 

•  Grouping  procedures 

•  Science  curricula 

,  Instructional  games  and  simulation 

.  .  Discipline  and  order  in  the  classroom 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS: 
WINTER,  1973 

.  The  conditioning  of  children  in  relation 
to  mathematical  facts 

•  Lesson  planning 

.  Lesson  presentation 


Reading  in  the  text 


ERIC 


5ts  taken  in  class 


THE  PROGRAM 

approximate 

students 
,t  in  the 
vity 
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The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  their  teach- 
ing 

(check  one) 
KlICHjSOMEj  LITTLE 


Your  estimate  of | Suggestions  for  Improvement 

^1. .  1  or 


the  long-terra 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 


Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


MUCH 


SOME 


LITTLE 


PART  III  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  ei 
the  iira 
value  c 
activil 
of  the 
in  the] 
ing 


Activity 


(check 
MUCHiSC 


-  rational  numbers  and  properties 

-  mid-term  examinations  (2) 

-  final  examination 

.  Small  group  work  on  the  use  of 
mathematical  models  with  pupils 

-  place  values  and    operations  of  whole 

numbers 

-  rational  number  computation 

-  geometry 

.  Informal  conferences 


MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS:  WINTER,  1973 
(MUSIC  383) 


Discussion  topics 


-  rote  singing 


harmony 


-  rhythm 


-  conceputal  development 


-  listening 


-  music  reading 


I 


i 
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^.  The  approximate 
^    time  students 

spent  in  the 
T  activity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing ,  supervising ,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  their  teach- 
ing . 
(check  one) 
MUCH j SOME j LITTLE 

Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME {LITTLE 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Yearns  Program 

o 

ERIC 

i  i 
1  1 

i  i 
j  1 

\ 

! 

! 

1  j 

** 

PART 

III  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 

1 

Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 

The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing ,  supervising ,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estim£ 
the  iininedi^ 
value  of  tl' 
activity  tc 
of  the  stuc 
in  their  te 
lag 

(check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME  }I 

«  Alternative  activities 

1                   ]  'S 

!  1 

preparing  written    lesson  plans 

1  1 

- 

proficiency  tests  on  instrument  of 
choice 

1  i 

teaching    1  essons  to  peers 

i        1  1 

book  reviews 

!        i  1 

bulletin  board  preparation 

• 

read,  and  sunutiarize  in  writing,  journal 
articles 

1  1 

preparation  of  a  library  research  paper 

observation  of  music  lessons 
reports  on  concerts  attended 
arranging  for  special  speakers 

• 

1  1 

playing  before  convalescent  and/or 
day  care  centers 

1  1 

video  taping  a  lesson  presentation  to 
peers,  and  critiquing  that  presentatior 

i  1 

teaching  pupils  a  full  period  (30-40 
minutes) 

ERLC 

some  other  project  of  choice 

1 

1 

WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


:nt 


The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


ERIC 


Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  their  teach- 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME  iLITTLE 


Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
va,\ue  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME I  LITTLE 
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Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


PART  III  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing ,  supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  estimat 
the  immediat 
value  of  the 
activity  to 
of  the  stude 
in  their  tea 
ing 


Activity 


(check  one) 
MUCH!  SOME !Lr 


.  Conferences 
.  Tests  taken  in  class 
SCHOOL  HEALTH:    WINTER,  1973 
.  Child  health  follow-up 
.  School  health  program  evaluation 
.  Discussion  topics  in  class 

-  health  services 

-  conceptual  approach  to  health 

-  sex  education 

-  dental  health 

-  drugs 

Speaker  appearing  in  class 

-  on  mental  health 

-  on  dental  care 

-  on  drugs 

-  on  nutrition 

.  Reading  and  reporting  on  journal 
O  articles 


ERIC 


THE  PROGRAM 
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S^proximate 
students 

.  in  the 
ity 


The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 


Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  their  teach- 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME j LITTLE 


I 


Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 


Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


MUCH 


SOME 


LITTLE 


PART  III  -  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE-SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  ThlE  PROGRAM  . 

Activity 

NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 

The  approximate 
time  students 
spent  in  the 
activity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estimat 
the  iiTjnediat' 
value  of  the 
activity  to  i 
of  the  stude 
in  their  tea 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH  [SOME  iLr 

.  Lesson  planning  for  presentation  to 
pupils  in  the  schools 

,  Lesson  presentation  to  pupils 

.  Test  taken  in  class 

.  Take  home  examination 

.  Developing  a  statement  of  personal 
philosophy  about  health  education 

.  Reading  the  text 

!  ! 

,  Informal  conferences 

mc 
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ilxhe  approximate 
^   time  students 

spent  in  the 
C  activity 

The  approximate  time 
you  spent  in  prepar- 
ing, supervising,  or 
following  up  on  the 
activity 

Your  estimate  of 
the  immediate 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
in  their  teach'  * 
ing 

(check  one) 
MUCH i SOME [LITTLE 

Your  estimate  of 
the  long-term 
value  of  the 
activity  to  most 
of  the  students 
(check  one) 
MUCH j SOME [LITTLE 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Yearns  Program 

ERIC 
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PART  IV 


GENERAL  COMMEifTS 


There  may  be  comments,  suggestions    or  judgments  about  the  ETE  p 
gram  that  you  wish  to  make  that  you  have  not  as  yet  had  a  chance  to 
make.    Please  record  them  here,  as  candidly  as  you  can.     We  need  all 
the  information  and  ideas  we  can  obtain  about  the  program  in  order  to 
make  good  decisions  about  its  future. 

Comments  re  the  course (s)  you  taught 


Comments  re  the  relationship  of  the 
course (s)  you  taught  to  other  courses 
offered  in  the  program 


Comments  re  the  program  as  a  whole 


/APPENDIX  F;  PROGPAM  ST.MiUARDS 


The  Enclosed  materials  represent  the  Prograr;  Standards  developed  to  date. 
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ATTACirWA.  PERFORfWCE  STAfWJ]S 


I.     PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOR  LESSON  Tl-T^ClllNC; 


The  first  and  simplest  context  within  which  teaching  competency 
is  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  ETE  program  at  OCE  is  lesson  teaching. 
Competency  at  this  level  of  teaching  must  be  demonstrated  before  a 
student  is  free  to  engage  in  full  responsibility  teaching.    At  least 
three  lessons  must  be  taught  for  purposes  of  formal  evaluation,  and 
standards  must  be  met  for  both  their  preparation  and  their  presentation. 

Standards  for  Lesson  Planning 

In  Preparing  for  lesson  teaching  a  reasonably  detailed  lesson 
plan  must  be  prepared  and  reviewed  by  both  college  and  school  super- 
visors.    The  standards  set  for  the  preparation  of  plans  are  item 
specific  standards  that  is,  both  the  college  and  school  supervisor 
must  indicate,  independently,  that  every  item  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  plan  has  been  dealt  with  satisfactorily.     This  standard  must  be 
met  before  the  lesson  can  be  presented  to  children.     If  a  plan  does 
not  meet  this  standard  upon  its  initial  review,  it  must  be  revised 
until  it  does. 


Standards  for  Lesson  Presentation 

The  standards  set  for  performance  in  the  presentation  of  lessons 
are  pattern  standards,  that  is,  they  apply  to  the  pattern  of  performance 
demonstrated  in  the  presentation  of  three  or  more  lessons.     Two  standards 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  performance  record  of  a  student  on  the  three  or 
more  lessons  presented: 

-  evidence  of  favorable  perforamnce  on  each  of  the  teaching 
functions  assessed  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  lessons 
presented; 

-  evidence  of  favorable  performance  on  the  preponderance  of 
teaching  functions  assessed  in  the  three  lessons  presented. 
Preponderance  is  defined  here  to  mean  at  least  75%  of  the 
functions  assessed  in  the  course  of  the  three  lessons  pre- 
sented will  reflect  evidence  of  favorable  performance,  and 
no  more  than  25%  of  the  functions  assessed  will  reflect 
evidence  of  unfavorable  performance. 


II.     PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOR  SHORT  TERM  (2-5  DAYS), 
FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  TEACHING 


When  students  in  the  ETE  program  meet  performance  requirements  in 
lesson  teaching  they  are  free  to  enter  the  first  full  responsibility 
teaching  experience  that  is  provided  in  the  program.     This  is  what  is 
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termed  a  short  term,   full  responsibility  teaching  context.     This  exper- 
ience requires  a  student  In  the  program  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  planning  and  carrying  out  instruction  in  the  schools  for  a  minimum 
of  two  days  and  a  maximum  of  five. 

Three  kinds  of  standards  are  applied  to  a  student's  perforamnce 
in  short  term,  full  responsibility  teaching.     Two  of  these  correspond  ' 
to  the  standards  applied  to  lesson  teaching*     The  third  ?et  of  standards 
pertains  to  the  utilization  and  management  of  affect. 


Standards  for  Curriculum  Planning 

As  in  the  case  of  individual  lesson  teaching,  a  curriculum  plan 
for  short  term  full  responsibility  teaching  must  be  approved  before 
teaching  can  be  undertaken.    This  requires  that  a  reasonably  detailed 
curriculum  plan  b(2  prepared  for  the  two  to  five  day  demoastration  (as 
used  here  a  curriculum  plan  consists  of  a  number  of  individual  lesson 
plans,  and  the  relationships  if  any  between  them),  the  curriculum  plan 
be  reviewed  by  both  college  and  school  supervisors  by  lesson  plan,  and 
that  both  the  college  and  school  supervisors  must  indicate,  independently, 
that  each  of  the  items  to  be  attended  to  in  the  plan  as  a  whole  has  been 
dealth  with  satisfactorily.     In  keeping  with  the  generally  more  demanding 
requirements  of  the  short  term  full  responsiblity  demonstration  all 
lessons  to  be  presented  within  the  two  to  five  day  teaching  period  must 
meet  acceptable  standards  before  teaching  can  begin. 


Standards  for  Curriculum  Presentation 

Standards  for  curriculum  presentation  in  short  term  full  responsi- 
bility teaching  are  more  demanding,  and  cover  more  aspects  of  teaching, 
than  do  the  standards  for  individual  lesson  presentation.     The  first 
standard  assumes  the  same  form  as  one  of  the  standards  yet  for  the 
presentation  of  individual  lessons.     This  is  the  pattern  standard  that 
requires  evidence  of  favorable  performance  on  the  preponderance  of 
teaching  functions  assessed  in  the  sum  of  the  lessons  presented  in  the 
two  to  five  days  of  full  responsibility  teaching.    The  second  standard 
for  lesson  presentation  is  also  a  pattern  standard,  and  requires  that 
over  the  course  of  the  lessons  presented  in  the  period  of  full  respon- 
sibility teaching 

~  variety  in  learning  activities  will  be  provided; 

~  variety  in  cognitive  functions  and  levels  in  pupils  will 
be  exercised; 

-  variety  in  affective  expressions  will  be  employed  in 
teaching;  and 

-  positive  feelings  in  pupils,  such  as  excitement  and 
interest,  will  be  utilized  in  their  learning. 


Standards  for  Affect  Management 


The  standards  set  for  the  maaagement  of  affect  in  short  term  full 
responsibility  teaching  take  as  their  focus  four  dimensions  of  affective 
expression: 

-  teacher  responses  to  instances  of  pupil  affect; 

-  the  management  of  pupil  responses  to  instances  of  pupil 
affect ; 

-  the  anticipation  of  pupil  upsets  and  disruptions,  and 
their  redirection;  and 

-  the  management  of  pupil  upsets  and  disruptions  wheen  such 
occur. 

Performance  standards  in  relation  to  these  dimensions  of  affective 
expression  require  that  during  the  course  of  the  full  responsibility 
teaching  experience  a  student  need  only  to  perform  effectively  three 
of  the  four  dimensions  specified  (any  three  will  do),  and  that  he  or 
she  needs  to  perform  to  this  level  on  only  one  of  the  two  or  more 
days  that  he  engages  in  full-time  teaching.     Such  a  standard  reflects 
the  view  that  the  management  of  affect  in  a  classroom  is  a  complex 
matter,  and  that  in  an  initial  full  responsibility  teaching  situation 
performance  standards  set  for  it  should  not  be  particularly  demanding. 
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APPEilDIX  G:  DOCUIIENTS  RELATED  TO  EVALUATIO::  OF  THE  ASEESSMDIT  [^YflTPI 


Enclosed  care  the  n^.aterials  related  to  an  analysis  of  the  assessraent  forms 
sent  to  students,  classroom  supervisors,  and  collc^.e  supervisors  in  rer.ard  to  t 
assessment  system,  lliese  documents  are  also  appropriate  as  ])ackcround  materials 
for  Part  C:  The  Evaluation  of  the  Orcf^on  College  of  Education  Competency  Based 
Teacher  Education  Program. 
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FORWivE  ?mm]  mmim  data:  studeit 

(derived  FRa-1  ADJUSTMBfT  At^  mirfT&NAI^E  SURVEYS) 
ADMINISTERED  IN  FALL  Ai©  WirfTER  TERMS 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon    College  of  Education 
March,  1973 


SU>C^IARY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  STUDENT  FORlIATlVE 
RESPONSES  TO  THE  ETE  PROGRAII  AS  A  WilOLE 


The  formative  and  final  evaluation  data  from  students  are  consistent 
in  indicating  the  great  value  attributed  to  the  laboratory  experiences  in 
the  ETE  Program  (see  item  15),  even  though  at  the  eighth  week  of  the 
first  term  the  majority  of  students  sampled  saw  the  laboratory  experiences 
as  having  moderate  or  little  value.    Also  in  keeping  with  the  final 
evaluation  data,  students  indicated  throughout  the  two  terras  of  the  pro- 
gram that  better  communication  was  needed  between  the  laboratory  and 
campus  components  of  the  program  (see  item  18) .    The  consistency  of  both 
the  perceived  value  of  the  laboratory  experience,  and  the  perceived  need 
throughout  the  program  for  increased  conmiunicatibn  in  relation  to  it, 
simply  reinforce  the  questions  raised  around  these  findings  in  the  summary 
of  the  final  student  evaluation  data. 

In  addition  to  this  general  finding,  the  formative  evaluation  data 

point  up  a  number  of  questions  that  need  to  be  asked.    The  data  that 

triggered  the  questions,  and  the  questions  themselves,  follow; 

1.      There  was  apparently  considerable  uncertainty  or  confusion 
about  the  nature  of  the  ETE  Program  during  the  first  term 
of  its  operation,  the  objectives  that  were  trying  to  be 
realized,  etc.     This  is  reflected  in  items  1  and  4,  first 
and  second  administrations.    Apparently,  however,  by  the 
fourth  week  in  the  second  term  the  nature  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program  became  reasonably  clear.    The  ques^ 
tion  is:     could  the  program  be  organized  and  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  lack  of  clai^ty  could  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  at  an  earlier  point  in  time?  Simultaneously, 
however,  a  second  question  needs  to  be  asked:     is  tlie  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  uncertainty  in  an  educational 
program  desirable  even  if  it  is  possible?    The  data  re- 
ported in  item  5  and  some  of  the  entries  that  appear 
within  item  7  support  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  question. 


2.  In  addition  to  being  relatively  unclear  as  to  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  the  program  in  its  first  term  of  opera- 
tion, students  were  also  relatively  unclear  about  how  in- 
dividual courses  within  the  program  related  to  one  another 
(item  8),  and  to  some  extent  how  the  activities  engaged 

in  on  campus  related  to  the  activities  engaged  in  in  the 
schools  (item  11).     Again,  wliile  the  immediate  response 
is  to  ask  whether  it  v/ould  not  be  possible  to  organize  and 
carry  out  the  program  in  such  a  way  that  lack  of  understand- 
ing is  reduced,  there  is  tiic  question  of  whether  the  re- 
duction of  such  uncertiiinty  would  be  good  even  if  it  could 
be  accomplished?    The  relatively  even  split  in  the  yes/no 
responses  to  items  10  and  14  support  the  legitimacy  of 
this  latter  question. 

3.  The  wisdom  of  attempting  to  reduce  confusion,  lack  of  clarity, 
etc.  in  relating  to  program  operation  and  objectives  through 
increased  program  organization  is  brought  into  further  ques- 
tion by  the  data  that  appear  in  item  7.     While  the  relative 
lack  of  organization  was  indicated  in  the  program,  especially 
in  its  first  term,  and  so-so  systemtization  in  its  presenta- 
tion, nearly  all  students  indicated  that  they  thought  that 
the  program  was  relevant,  and  that  they  perceived  it  as  being 
personally  interesting,  professionally  beneficial,  and  bene- 
ficial to  their  general  education.    Wliat  is  to  be  made  of 
such  data  from  the  point  of  view  of  specificity  of  program 
objectives,  program  organization,  etc.?  . 

4.  In  light  of  the  major  emphasis  within  the  program  on  accom- 
modating to  individual  differences,  the  third  from  the  last 
entry  in  item  7  needs  to  receive  careful  consideration.  Was 
the  program  in  fact  not  accommodating  to  individual  differ- 
ences?   Was  it  accommodating  to  them  as  much  as  an  organized 
program  of  professional  study  can?    Were  students'  perceptions 
of  what  accommodation  to  individual  differences  means  dis*- 
torted?    Or  was  the  program  in  fact  not  as  accommodating  to 
individual  differences  as  it  could  or  should  have  been? 

Specific  suggestions  for  program  improvement,  and  the  frequency 

with  which  they  have  been  made,  appear  in  items  17,  18,  19  and  20. 


Number  of  surveys  returned:    First  adininlstration  12 

Second  administration  16 
Third  administration  34 


NOTE:    The  data  that  appear  in  the  pages  that  follow  are  derived 
from  the  Maintenance  Survey^ which  was  administered  v/eekly  throughout 
the  program^and  the  Adjustment  Survey  which  was  administered  on  three 
occasions,  the  5th  and  8th  weeks  of  the  first  term  of  the  ETE  Program, 
and  the  4th  week  of  the  second  term.    The  Maintenance  Survey  was  admin- 
istered to  a  sample  of  ten  students  per  week  duting  the  first  term  of 
the  program  and  five  students  per  week  the  second  term.    The  Adjustment 
Survey  was  directed  to  one-half  of  the  students  iu.  the  program  on  its 
first  and  second  adTiiiuistration,  and  all  of  the  students  on  the  third 
administration. 


Questions  About  The  Program 
As  A  Whole 


1. 


2. 


Do  you  think  you  could  explain  what  the  program  as  a  whole  is 
trying  to  accomplish? 


First  administration 
Second  administration 
Third  administration 


Yes 


10 
28 


No 

0  * 


Maybe 


0 


Do  you  think  you  could  explain  the  characteristics  of  the  ETE  Program 
that  set  it  apart  from  most  teacher  education  programs,  or  that 
warrent  its  beiujj  called  an  "lixperimental  teacher  education  program? 


First  administration 
Second  administration 
Third  administration 


Yes 


11 

28 


No 


0 


Maybe 


3- 


To  what  extent  have  the  goals  or  objectives  of  the  program  as  a 
whole  been  spelled  out? 


Detailed 


Alluded  to 


Not  attended  to 


First  administration 
Second  administration 
Third  administration 


25 


8 


0 


4.  If  the  goals  or  objectives  of  the  program  have  been  spelled  out, 
have  you  been  able  to  relate  most  of  the  learning  activities  en- 
gaged In  thus  far  in  the  term  to  their  realization? 


Directly 


Indirectly 


No  observable  connection 


First  administration 
Second  administration 
Third  administration 


20 


13 
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5*      Whether  or  not  the  goals  or  objectives  of  the  program  have  been 
spelled  out,  have  you  formulated  what  you  personally  want  to 
take  from  the  program? 


Yes 


No 


First  administration 
Second  administration 
Third  administration 


11 


15 


30 


If  your  answer  is  yes,  would  you  describe  what  those  things  are? 
First  Administration         Second  Administration       Third  Administration 


To  be  able  to  teach  more  effec- 
tively (5) 

To  apply  concepts  from  college 
classes  to  public  school 
classes  (2) 

To  assess  personal  strengths  and 
weaknesses  (1 ) 

Gain  additional  knowledge  about 
teach: Mg  (1) 
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Gain  better  understanding 

' of  teaching  responsibi- 
lities (3) 

Discover  methods  and  acti- 
vities to  implement  in  | 
classroom  (3) 

liaye  more  instruction  in 
reading  (3) 

Become  a  competent  teacher 

(2) 

Better  knowledge  of  pupil 
differences  (1) 

Find  a  teaching  style  con- 
gruent personally  (1) 

Gciin  more  knowledge  in 
subject  areas  (1) 

Relate  subject  areas  to- 
gether (1) 

Fulfill  myself  in  order 
to  develop  the  same  in 
pupils  (1) 

Improve  in  class  management; 
lesson  planning  and  pre- 
sentation (1) 


Learn  various  teaching  methods  (13) 
Become  a  competent  teacher  (10) 
Find  a  personal  teaching  style  (5) 
Evaluate  personal  teaching 

abilities  (2) 
Prepare  for  interning  (1) 
Obtain  teaching  certificate  (1) 


6.      What  indications  do  you  have  that  you  are  progressing  toward  or 
have  achieved  the  goals  or  objectives  set  for  the  program,  or 
those  that  you  have  set  for  yourself? 


First  Administration 


Personal  confidence  in  teaching 
abilities  (2) 

Been  able  to  apply  concepts 
from  college  classes  to 
public  school  classes  (2) 

Cues  from  pupils  (2) 


Second  Administration 


Personal  confidence  in  teaching 

abilities  (8) 
Cues  from  working  in  public  schools 

(2) 

Completion  of  college  assignments 

(1) 

Positive  cues  from  pupils  (1) 
Knowledge  gained  in  specific  subject 
areas  (1) 

More  confidence  in  teaching  a  variety 

of  subjects  (1) 
Greater  efficiency  in  dealing  with 

all  types  of  learners  (1) 
Feel  the  need  to  learn  a  great  deal 

(1) 


Third  Administration 


Personal  evaluation  of 

progress  in  lab  (20) 
Supervisor  evaluation  of 

progress  in  lab  (4) 
Personal  satisfaction  in 

teaching  (2) 
Grades  from  fall  terra  (1) 
Clearer  knowledge  of  con-- 

cepts  taught  (2) 
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?•      What  is  your  general  reaction  to  the  ETE  Program  as  a  whole  thus  far? 

First  Second  Third 


Administration 

Administration 

Administration 

Item 

Very 

Somewhat 

Little 

Very 

Somewhat 

[Little 

Veryl 

Somewhat  1 

Little 

Organized 

1 

X 

1 1 

1 

X 

I. 

X  J 

1  U 

lb  1 

1  Q 

n 

Relevant 

13 

1 

0 

13 

2 

1  0 

29  i 

4  1 

0 

Systematically  presented 

7 

7 

0 

1 

14 

1  0 

14  ' 

13  i 

n 

Personally  interesting 

14 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1  0 

25 

9  1 

n 

)?rof essionally  beneficial 

13 

1 

0 

13 

1  2 

1  ,  0 

31 

2  1 

0 

Of  benefit  to  my  general 
education 

13 

1 

0 

11 

3 

1  0 

31 

2 

1 

Accommodating  to 

individual  differences 

8 

6 

0 

7 

7 

!  1 

18 

14 

T 

Consistent  with  that  which 
is  advocated  for  the 
schools 

9 

1 

3  1 

1 

9 

3 

1 

21  ' 

12 

0 

Other  Reactions 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

\  0 

0  ' 

0  i 

n 

Questions  About  Course/Program 
Linkc\ge 

8.      Do  you  think  you  could  explain  how  the  individual  courses  that  com- 
prise the  program  relate  to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  program  as 
a  whole? 


Yes 

No 

Maybe 

First  administration 

3 

,  0 

fi 

Second  administration 

3, 

fi 

Third  administration 

17 

3 

14 

9.      Have  there  been  efforts  to  relate  the  individual  courses  to  the 
program  as  ^  whole,  and  visa-versa? 

Yes,  in  all  or  most  courses      Yes,  in  some  courses  No 

First  administration   4 

Second  administration   6 

Third  administration  17 


10.  Do  you  think  instructors  should  spend  additional  time  clarifying 
how  individual  courses  within  the  program  relate  to  one  another, 
or  to  the  program  as  a  whole? 


Yes  No 


First  administration 
Second  administration 


Third  administration  2Q 

Questions  About  Classroom/ 
Laboratory  Linkage 

11*    Do  you  think  you  could  explain  how  the  college-based  learning 
activities  you  have  engaged  in  in  the  program  relate  to  your 
school-based  learning  activities,  and  visa-versa? 

Yes  No  Maybe 

First  administration  9  q  9 

Second  administration  3  1 

Third  administration  22  _J,   11 

12.  Have  there  been  efforts  to  relate  the  college-based  and  school-bas 
learning  experiences  by  college  instructors? 

Yes,  in  all  or  most  courses      Yes,  in  some  courses 

First  administration  7   2L 

Second  administration  6   9_ 

Third  administration  17  13 

13.  Have  there  been  efforts  to  relate  college-based  and  school-based 
learning  experiences  by  classroom  supervisors? 


Often         Sometimes  Rarely  or  Never 

First  administration   2_  5  7 

Second  administration   3_  8  4 

Third  administration   7_  15  11 

14.    Do    you  think  that  college  instructors  and/or  school  supervisors 
should  spend  more  time  clarifying  how  classroom  and  laboratory 
experiences  relate  to  one  another? 

Yes  No 


First  administration  6   5_ 

Second  administration  7   8_ 

Third  administration  22  12 


20.     What  changes  would  you  reconmiend  in  the  STRUCTURE,  CONTENT,  or 
PROCEDURES  of  the  program  as  a  whole  for  the  immediate  future? 


First  Administration 


Clarify  class  objectives  and 
evaluation  procedures  (5) 

Decrease  pressure  from  college 
courses  (5) 

Straighten  out  schedule  (3) 

Increase  structure  (3) 

Establish  more  communication 
between  school  supervisor/ 
college  supervisor/student 

(2) 

Greater  coordination  between 

college  classes  (2) 
Obtain  adequate  rooms  for 

college  classes  (1) 
Allow  more  time  to  plan 

lessons  (1) 
Consider  outside  obligations 

of  work,  classes  (1) 
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Second  Administration 


Clarify  class  objectives  (4) 

Establish  communication  between 
school  supervisor/college  super- 
visor/student (2) 

Decrease  structure  of  college 
classes  (3) 

Greater  coordination  between  col- 
lege classes  (2) 

Decrease  pressure  from  college 
classes  (2) 

Have  full-time  ETEP  instructors  (2 

Reorganize  informal  Wednesday 
meetings  (1) 

Introduce  lesson  units  earlier  (1) 

Obtain  adequate  room  for  college 
classes  (1) 

Do  not  divide  students  into  two 
groups  (1) 

Improve  transportation  to  public 
schools  (1)  o 


Third  Administration 


Too  many  demands  from  collegi 

courses,  not  enough  time 

to  plan  lessons  (7) 
Increase  coordination  betwcer 

college  courses  (6) 
Need  more  time  to  conference 

with  college  instructors  - 

difficult  to  reach  (4) 
Increase  structure  (2) 
Encourage  students  not  to 

take  outside  courses  (1) 
Work  out  transportation 

problems  (1) 
Offer  more  reading  classes 

(1) 


FDf^WIVE  PROGRAi"!  tVALUATia^  DATA:  SChiOOL  SUPERVISOR 

.  (derived  from  ADJUStT'lEffT  Af®  MAIiNTEIiANCE  SURVEYS) 
ADMINISTERED  IN  FALL  AiO  WINTER  TERMS 


Experiutbacal  LleuauLaiy  Teacher  Lducatioii  Progiasi 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
March,  1973 


SIM'IARY  MD  INTERPRETATION  OF  FOmTIVE  RESPONSES  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS  TO  THE  ETE  PROGPAII  AS  A  WHOLE 


The  school  supervisors  responding  to  Che  foruiative  assessment 
instruments  were  not  overv/helmingly  enthusiastic  in  their  response 
to  the  ETE  Program,   Chough  they  were  generally  supportive  of  it 
(see  item  8,  and  the  first  six  enteries  in  item  7).    Are  these  re- 
sponses an  accurate  reflection  of  the  worth  of  the  program  in  the 
eyes  of  school  personnel  generally,  or  are  tiiey  biased  in  some  way  or 
another,  for  example,  through  a  biased  sample  of  respondents  or  a  sampl 
of  respondents  answering  questions  on  less  than  complete  information? 
If  the  answers  are  accurate  representations  of  teachers'  perceptions 
of  the,v;orth  of  the  program,  is  there  reason  to  try  and  improve  their 
perceptions  the  next  time  the  program  is  offered?    Kow  supportive  of  a 
program  of  this  kind  must  participating  teachers  be?    The  s?:rongest 
elements  seen  in  t.>e  program  from  the  teachers  point  of  view  are  listed 
in  item  9. 

In  addition  ot  this  general  reaction  to  the  program?.  ,  the  data 
suggest  a  number  of  conclusions  worth  exploring  and  a  number  of  ques- 
tions worth  asking. 

1.  The . cooperating  teachers  perceive  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students  for  the  laboratory  component  of  the  program 
(see  item  1).    How  the  feelings  of  the  students  in  this 
regard  were  communicated,  and  whether  it  is  important  that 
they  were  communicrit^.d  is  unclear.     Is  it  important  that 
cooperating  teachers  feel  taht  students  are  excited  by 
what  they  are  learning  in  the  laboratory?  • 

2.  Teachers  tended  to  view  the  extent  of  coordination  between 
the  c^-.mpvT  ^.^r^/]  Irhryrv.tory  '^orponon*:^        the  progi;-?^  differ- 
ently than  did  students.    While  students  saw  the  coordina- 
tion as  being  relatively  weak,  teachers  saw  it  as  being 
relatively  well  attended  to  (see  item  3).    Wio^s  percep- 
tion was  most  accurate?    How  critical  is  it  that  teachers 
view  the  laboratory  and  campus  components  as  being  well 
coordinated? 


3.  The  teachers'  perception  of  the  extent  to  v;hich  the 
program  accommodated  student  differences  tended  to 
be  at  odds  with  student  perception  during  the  first 
term  of  the  program,  but  relatively  supportive  of  it 
second  term  (see  entry  6  in  item  7).     This  again 
rasies  the  question  of  how  responsive  to  individual 
differences  of  students  the  program  actually  was. 

4,  The  program  was  not  perceived  by  teachers  as  being 
overly  demanding  of  their  time  (see  the  last  entry 
in  item  7).     If  additional  tiu:a  demands  were  riade, 
how  could  they  be  arranged?     Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe     that  additional  time  demands  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  program?     Is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  if  additional  time  were  needed  teachers  would  be 
willing  or  able  to  give  it? 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  ETE  Program,  and  the  fre- 
quencies with  which  they  were  made,  appear  in  items  4,  5,  6,  10  and  11. 
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Number  of  surveys  returned:    First  Administration  _8 

Second  Administration  6 
Third  Administration  9 


NOTE:    The  data  that  appear  in  the  pages  that  follow  are  derived  from 
the  Maintenance  Survey,  which  was  administered  weekly  throughout  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  Adjustment  Survey  which  was  administered  on  three  occasions, 
the  5th  and  11th  weeks  of  the  first  term  of  the  ETE  Program,  and  the  9th 
week  of  the  second  term.     The  Maintenance  Survey  was  administered  to  a 
sample  of  nine  School  Supervisors  each  week  throughout  the  program,  and 
the  Adjustment  Survey  was  directed  to  1/4  of  the  School  Supervisors 
in  the  program  on  its  first  administration,  1/2  of  the  School  Supervisors 
on  its  second  administration  and  3/4  of  the  School  Supervisors  on  its 
third  administration. 


Laboratory  Assessment 


1.      Do  you  feel  that  the  ETEP  student  (s)  that  you  supervise  view  their 
classroom  experiences  thus  far  as  valuable  learning  experiences? 


First  administration 
Second  adminis  trat ion 
Third  administration 


Very  Valuable      Moderately  Valuable      Of  Little  Value 

7  1  0 

4  2-0 


8 


0 


2,      What  indicators  did  you  rely  upon  in  makir^g  your  judgment? 


First  Administration 


ETEP  student  responses  (4) 
Enthusiasm,  attendance,  prompt- 
ness of  ETEP  student  (2) 
Concern  shown  pupils  (2) 
Increased  competence  in  class- 
room (1) 


Second  Administra*:ion 


Students  competence  in  classroom 

(3) 

Student  has  experience  in  all 

areas  of  classroom  (2) 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by 

student  (2) 
Extra  time  spent  in  lab  by 

student  (1) 


Third  Administration 


Response  of  ETEP  student  to 
program  (3) 

Concern  shown  by  student  towarc 
pupils  (2) 

Competent  behavior  in  class- 
room (2) 

Willingness  of  student  to 
attempt  all  aspects  of 
teaching  (2) 

Regular  attendance  of  student 

(1) 
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3.      How  well  coordinated  do  you  feel  the  college  and  school  aspects  of 
the  ETE  Program  to  be? 


Well  Coordinated    Moderately  Well  Coordinated    Not  Well  Coordinatec 


First  administration 
Second  administration 
Third  administration 


8 


4,      In  what  ways  do  you  think  these  two  aspects  of  the  program  could 
be  better  coordinated? 


First  Administration 


Meet  with  college  faculty  prior 
and  during  programs  duration 
to  clarify  student  and  pro- 
gram objectives  (12) 

Establish  criteria  for  student 
evaluations  (1) 

Provide  background  information 
on  ETEP  student  (1) 


i  % 
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Second  Administration 


Establish  more  communication 
prior  to  program  (1) 

Have  greater  planning  time  al- 
lowances for  School  Supervisor 
student  (1) 


Third  Administration 


Establish  greater  communicatio: 

between  School  Supervisor/ 

College  Supervisor/ 

student  (5) 
Give  School  Supervisor  desired 

learning  outcomes  for  ETEP 

student  (1) 
Allow  pre-planning  time  for 

School  Supervisor  (1) 


5. 


What  changes  do  you  see  needing  to  be  made  a)  the  present  time  in 
the  nature  of  the  laboratory  experiences  that  accompany  the  ETE 
program? 


First  Administration 


Clarify  the  objectives  of  the 
course  for  the  student  (6) 

Increase  teacher-student  plan- 
ning time  (4) 

Allow  for  continuity  by  having 
different  lab  schedule  (A) 

Increase  amount  of  student  time 
spent  in  lab  (2) 

Require  students  to  keep  log 
of  activities  (1) 

Provide  student  time  to  see 
other  aspects  of  teaching  (1) 

Avoid  casual  drop- ins  to  class- 
room (1) 


Second  Administration 


Allow  student  to  spend  more 

tine  in  public  schools  (3) 
Vary  the  day  .  the  student 

comes  to  the  classroom  (1) 
Let  student  remain  in  same 

class  for  a  few  weeks,  then 

change  (1) 


Third  Administration 


Improve  communication  between 

School  Supervisor/student  (2) 
Provide  transportation  help  for 

ETEP  students  (1) 
Increase  follow-up  lessons  to 
see  if  long-range  goals  are 
achieved  (1) 
Increase  time  in  public  schools  - 

less  on  college  campus  (1) 
Give  demonstrations  of  successful 
lessons  with  student  debriefing 

(1) 


ft 
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6.      What  changes  do  you  see  needing  to  be  made  at  the  present  time  to 

get  students  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  laboratory  experience 
that  accompanys  the  ETE  Program? 


First  Administration 


Clarify  objectives  students 

are  to  realize  (6) 
Establish  meetings  with  School 

Supervisors/students  prior 

to  beginning  of  term  (4) 
Provide  background  material 

on  ETEP  students  (3) 


Second  Administration 


Set  up  meetings  prior  to  pro- 
gram (1) 


Third  Administration 


Instruct  School  Supervisor  how 
to  fill  out  forms  before 
program  (2) 

Revise  forms  -  they  are  dif- 
ficult to  understand  and 
questions  overlap  (1) 

Establish  meetings  between  Schoo 
Supervisor /College  Supervisor/ 
student  (2) 

Emphasize  continuity  by  having 
student  select  special  area 
with  long-range  goals  to 
pursue  (1) 

Have  time  in  classroom  arranf^ed 
on  consecutive  days  (1) 

Do  not  limit  ETEP  students  to 
one  School  Supervisor  (1) 
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Program  Assessment 


7.      What  are  your  general  reactions  to  the  ETE  Program  as  a  whole 
thus  far? 


First 
Administration 

Second 
Administration 

Third 
Administration 

Item 

Vervi 

Somev/hati 

Little 

Very 

'Somewhat 

Little 

Verv 

[Somewhat 

Little 

TJi  f  f  *^T"Pn  f"    f"hpn  rifi^vfniiQ 

"junior  block"  program 

3  j 

2  j 

2 

2 

I  0 

1 

2 

i  5 

0 

3  1 

5  j 

0 

4 

i  2 

0 

3 

i  5 

1 

Sensible 

5  1 

0 

6 

I  0 

0 

8 

j  1 

0 

5  j 

2  j 

0 

6 

1  0 

0 

7 

!  2 

1  0 

Beneficial  for  students 

5  1 

2  1 

0 

6 

j  0 

0 

7 

1  2 

1  0. 

Accommodating  to  student 
differences 

7  j 

1  j 

0 

5 

1  0 

0 

3 

1  6 

1  0 

Beneficial  for  participating 
schools  and  school 
personnel 

5  j 

1  i 

1 

5 

j  1 

!  0 

4 

!  4 

I  0 

demanding  of  my  time 

0 

6  1 

2 

1 

i  5 

1  0 

1 

I  5 

1  3 

8.      To  what  extent  is  the  ETE  Program  as  a  whole  meeting  your  expecta- 
tions? 

Better  than  expected  About  as  expected    Poorer  than  expected    No  basis  for  judgment 

I  First  administration   2_   2_  _1   _3  

f  Second  administration         2   3_  0  0 

;  Third  admluist ration  3   0  2   1  
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9.      At  this  point  in  time  what  do  you  see  as  the  strongest  element 
of  the  program? 


First  Administration 


Allowing  students  to  demon- 
sstrate  competencies  in 
teaching  before  student 
teaching  (3) 

Individualization  which  gives 
opportunity  for  students  to 
make  decisions  about  per- 
sonal priorities  (3) 

Gives  students  chance  to 
relate  theory  to  classroom 

(2) 


Second  Administration 


Pupils  can  work  with  another 
teacher  (5) 

Student  can  spend  full  day 
in  public  classroom  (1) 

Student  can  demonstrate  com- 
petencies before  student 
teaching  (1) 

High  interest  of  ETEP  student 
in  pupil  indivdiual  dif- 
ferences (1) 


Third  Administration 


Availability  of  increased  and 
consecutive  time  scheduling 
in  public  schools  (4) 

Involvement  of  student  in  many 
curriculum  areas  in  public 
schools  (2) 

The  data  collection  system  de- 
signed to  improve  program  (1) 

Opportunity  to  apply  skills  of 
teaching  in  public  schools  (1) 

Strong  commitment  from  ETEP 
student  (i) 

Student  fits  into  on-going 
curriculum  (1) 

The  increased  supervision  from 
college  faculty  (1) 


10.    At  this  point  in  tima  what  would  you  see  changing  in  the  program  if 
it  were  to  be  offered  again? 


First  Administration 


Establish  orientation  meet- 
ings prior  to,  and  during 
program  between  School  Super- 
visor/College Supervisor/ 
student  (4) 

Clarify  objectives  for  student 
early  in  the  term  (2) 

Let  students  remain  in  same 
class  all  term  (2) 


Second  Administration 


Third  Administration 


Have  greater  communication 
between  School  Supervisor/ 
College  Supervisor/student 

(1) 

Let  students  remain  In  same 
class  a  full  day  inste=id 
of  switching  at  1/2  day 

(1) 


Reduce  college  requirements  which 

cut  down  time  in  lab  (1) 
Establish  better  communication 

with  college  campus  (1) 
Have  students  select  a  grade 

level  to  remain  at  least  2-4 

weeks  (1) 
Provide  for  continuity  by  having 

shorter,  consecutive  days 

in  public  schools  (1) 


11*    What  do  you  think  should  be  changed  in  the  program  to  improve 
Its  operation  during  the  remainder  of  the  term? 


First  Administration 


Set  meetings  between  School  Super- 
visor/College Supervisor  (3) 

Provide  background  Information 
on  students  (3) 

Establish  guide  for  evaluation 

1  (2) 
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Second  Administration 


No  Comments 


Third  Administration 


Increase  communication  between 
School  Supervisor/Student 
through  meetings  after  school 

(3) 

Encourage  College  Professors  to 
visit  public  schools  (1) 


FORWIVE  PROGRA^i  EVAUj'ATIQJ  UATA;  COLLEGE  FACULIY 


(derived  from  ADJUSTf-IENT  ArO  milTTEf^NCE  SURVEYS) 
ADMINISTERED  IN  FALL  AfO  WirJTER  TERMS 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  Education 
March,  1973 


Number  of  surveys  returned:     First  Administration  _5 

Second  Administration  _5 
Third  Administration  3 


NOTE:     The  data  that  appear  in  the  pages  that  follow  are  derived 
from  the  Maintenace  and  Adjustaen-t  Surveys  administered,  during  the  course 
of  fall  and  winter  terms.    The  Maintenance  Survey  was  administered  weekly 
to  all  faculty  members  during  the  first  term,  but  only  as  needed  the 
second.    The  Adjustment  Survey  was  administered  on  three  occasions,  the 
5th  and  10th  weeks  of  the  1st  tern  of  the  ETE  Program,  and  the  4th  week 
of  the  2nd  term. 


To  what  extent  is  the  ETE  Program  as  a  whole  meeting  your  expec- 
tations? 


First  administration 
Second  adminis?tration 
Third  admirastration 


Better  than  expected    About  as  expected    Poorer  than  expected 
2  2  1 


2*      If  the  program  is  doing  better  than  you  expected,  indicate  in 
what  ways  you  think  this  to  be  the  case. 


First  Administration 


Strong  commitment  from  faculty 
and  students  (1) 

-Evaluation  system  is  func- 
tional and  specific  (1) 

Students  take  advantage  of 
freedom  offered  by  pro- 
gram (1) 


Second  Administration 


Students  are  more  mature  in 
public  school  classrooms 

(2) 

Good  evaluation  base  for 
assessing  student  per- 
formance (1) 

High  interest  of  public 
school  personnel  (1) 

Feedback  from  faculty/stu- 
dents have  initiated  pro- 
gram changes  (1) 

Opportunity  for  students  to 
work  in  public  schools  (1) 

The  cohesion  of  the  student 
group  (1) 

Ir^suff icient  data  to  judge 

(1) 


Third  Administration 


3.      If  the  program  is  doing  poorer  than  you  expected,  indicate  in 
what  whays  you  think  this  to  be  the  case. 


First  Administration 


Greater  "required  demands  on 
student  time  (1) 
?*:J^.ittle  merging  of  college 


classes  (1) 
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Second  Administration 


Need  to  create  better 
communication  (1) 


Third  Administration 


4,      At  this  point  in  time  what  do  you  see  as  the  strongest  element 
of  the  program? 


First  Administration 


Openess    and  trust  shown  (1) 
Willingness  of  college  faculty 

to  provide  (1) 
Individualization  for  students 

(1) 

Beginnings  of  cooperation  be- 
tween college  classes  (1) 

Greater  conferencing  time  for 
student  (1) 

High  degree  of  interaction 
bet^enr|College  faculty/ 

.    cdt«^g*f acuity;  coii^ 
f3*«^*ty/ student /assess- 
ment personnel  (1) 


Second  Administration 


Cohesion  and  mutual  trust 
shown  by  school  super- 
visor/college faculty/ 
students  (2) 

Freedom  of  students  to  make 
choices  (1) 

Conferencing  opportunities 
for  students  (1) 

The  assessment  forms  used 
for  evaluation  (1) 

Opportunity  for  college  in- 
structors to  visit  public 
schools  (1) 


Third  Administration 


Cohesion  of  college  and  public 
schools  in  terms  of  student 
work  (1) 

Flexible  scheduling  of  classes  (1) 
Opportunity  for  students  to  work 

in  public  schools  (1) 
Increased  conferencing  with  collec 

instructor  for  students  (1) 
Demonstration  and  assessment  of 

teaching  competencies  (1) 


5.      At  this  point  in  time  what  would  you  see  changing  in  the  program 
if  it  were  to  be  offered  again? 


First  Administration 


Better  orientation  for  school 
supervisor/college  faculty 

(3) 

Better  room  provisions  (1) 

College  faculty  should  be 
full-time  (1) 

Better  integration  of  col- 
lege classes  (1) 

Have  some  optional  days  to 
allow  student  to  spend 
time  on  campus  activi- 
ties (1) 

Define  objectives  of  pro- 
gram, so  these  can  be 
evaluated  (1) 

Increase  time  for  college 
classes  (1) 


'i 

i: 


Second  Administration 


College  faculty  should  be 
full-time  ETE  instructors 

(2) 

Need  greater  involvement  of 
school  supervisors  -  may 
require  financing  (2) 

Establish  pre-requisite  re- 
quirements for  the  ETEP 

(1) 

Enhance  orientation  for 
school  supervisors  and 
students  (1) 

Need  better  integration  of 
subject  areas  (1) 

Clarify  objectives  for  stu- 
dents in  all  content 
areas  (1) 

Need  more  class  time  for  PE 
in  the  Grades  (1) 

Develop  more  independent 
learning  activities  (1) 

Informal  Wednesday  meet- 
ings need  to  be  reorgan- 
ized  to  encourage  stu- 
dent discussion  (1) 

Need  to  reorganize  time  in 
public  school  to  allow 
for  continuity  (1) 


Third  Administration 


Need  better  integration  of  subject 

areas  (2) 
Evaluation  materials  need  to  be 

presented  and  clarified" vith 

school  supervisor  (1) 


6.      UHiat  do  you  think  should  be  changed  in  the  program  to  improve 
its  operation  during  the  remainder  of  the  term? 


First  Administration 

Second  Administration^  ^ 

P  Third  Administration 

Establish  meetings  with  school 
supervisors  (2) 

Too  little  time  for  such  a 
decision  (1) 

Opportunity  for  small,  informal 
group  discussions  about 
program  (1) 
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FlflAL  PR0GP#1  EVALUATION  SURVEY:  STLUflT 


OCE  Experimental  Teacher  Educanion  Program 
Trial  Format  #1 
March,  1973 


SUMMARY  m  INTERPRETATIOiJ  OF  STUDENT  RESPONSES 
TO  THE  ETE  PROGRAM  AS  A  VWLE 


Without  question,  the  first  run  of  the  ETE  program  at  OCE  was  judged 
to  be.  a  iuccess  by  the  students  that  took  part  in  it.     In  response  to 
the  question  ^'should  the  prcgram  be  continued  on  a  trial  basis  another 
year?",  thirty-three  of  the  thirty-seven  students  responding  to  the 
question  (two  students  who  completed  the  program  did  not  complete  the 
final  evaluation)  indicated  that  it  should  be.    The  four  students  who 
did  not  say  YES  indicated  that  it  should  be  continued,  but  only  under 
certain  conditions.     No  student  indicated  that  it  should  be  discontinued. 
This  generally  positive  reaction  to  the  program  was  also  reflected  in 
unstructured  comments  made  about  it.     Ten  students,  for  example,  indi- 
cated that  the   program  was  ^'great!*';  five  indicated  that  they  would 
recommend  it  to  others;  etc. 

While  the  majority  of  students  were  pleased  with  the  program,  and 
the  majority  of  comments  about  the  program -were  positive,  some  students 
were  not  so  pleased  with-  it  and  a  large  number  of  students  had  suggestions 
for  its  improvement.    The  purpose  of  the  summary-interpretive  statements 
that  follow  is  to  highlight  those  aspects  of  the  data  reported  that  would 
seem  to  be  of  special  importance  when  considering  the  re-design  of  the 
ETE  program  for  the  coming  year.    The  statements  provided,  however,  are 
not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  of  all  that  appears  in  the  data,  so  a 
careful  review  of  all  of  the  data  reported  is  encouraged. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  evaluation  staff  aspects  of  the  data 
that  represent  positive  perceptions  of  the  program  need  to  be  reviewed 


as  carefu?.ly  from  the  point  of  view  of  long  term  program  planning  as 
those  which  are   negative  or  contradictory.     Some  positive  aspects  of 
the  data  that  bear  close  consideration  include: 

1.  The    overwhelming  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  students 
for  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  teach  in  the  schools. 
This  enthusiasm  appears  throughout  the  data,  and  is  re- 
flected in  the  perception  that  the  stated  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram to  make  such  an  arrangement  possible  was  essentially 
realized.     (See  goal  //l,  page  5.)     Is  this  much  involvement 
in  ongoing  school  programs  at  this  point  in  the  prepariitory 
program  of  students  advisable?    If  so.  what  are  the  condi- 
tions that  optimize  such  experiences?     If  not,  what  learning 
experiences  should  take  their  place? 

2.  The  widely-held  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  to  negotiate 
many  of  the  learning  outcomes  to  be  taken  from  the  program, 

and  the    opportunity  to  select  alternative  learning  experiences 
for  the  realization  of  the  outcomes  negotiated.  Although 
the  personalization  of  the  program  through  negotiation  of 
both  outcomes  and  learning  experiences  is  an  objective  of 
the  program  (see  goals  #10  and  11 j  page  5),  is  such  a  direc- 
tion compatable  with  the  requirements  for  knowledge  and 
skill  mastery  for  initial  certification?     Is  it  compatable 
with  the  requirements  of  competency  demonstration?     If  it 
is  compatable  with  one  of  these  requirements,  for  example, 
competency  demonstration,  but  not  the. other,  how  is  the  issue 
to  be  resolved? 

3.  The  majority  of  students  indicate  that  the  stated  goal  of 
the  program  to  individualize  instruction  through  the  use 
of  self-instructional  materials  and  procedures  and  through 
emphasizing  abilities  and  outcomes  rather  than  attendance 
and  participation  was  essentially  realized  (see  goals  #10 
and  11,  page  5).     We  wonder  whether  this  is  really  the  case? 
What  criteria  did  the  students  use  in  making  these  judgments? 
We  would  ask  that  the  students  criteria  for  judgment  relative 
to  these  two  goals  be  made  public,  that  they  be  reviewed  by 
others  in  the  Planning  Conference ,  and  that  the  membership 

of  the  Planning  Conference  arrive  at  an  agreed  upon  statement 
of  what  is  meant  operationally  by  the  intent  of  these  two 
goal  statements. 

A  number  of  elements  within  the  program  need  to  be  considered  in 
subsequent  planning  as  a  result  of  negative  comments  or  suggestions 


for  program  improvement.     Generally  speaking  the  frequence  with  which 


these  comments  and  suggestions  are  made  is  low,  so  their  suport  in  data 


is  limited.     A  number  of  them  appear  in  enough  places,  however,  and  with 
sufficient  frequency  that  the  aspects  of  the  program  to  Os/hich  they 
point  need  to  receive  careful  consideration.     From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  evaluation  staff  these  include: 

1.  The  need  to  increase  communication  between  personnel  in  the 
schools  and  personnel  in  the  college.    This  is  reflected  not 
only  in  the  elements  of  the  program  thought  to  be  most 
critically  in  need  of  change  (see  page  2)  but  in  the  relatively 
poor  progress  made  in  relation  to  program  goals  6  (see  page 

4)  and  13  (see  page  5). 

2.  The  need  for  better  coordination  among  college  courses.  This 
suggestion  for  program  change  is  supported  by  the  perceived 
lack  of  progress  toward  goal  5  for  the  program  (see  page 

4). 

3.  The  content,  organization  and  scheduling  of  some    of  the 
college  courses  need  to  be  improved. 

4.  The  lack  of    organization  perceived  in  the  program  (initially). 

5.  The  heavy  demands    of  the  program  as  a  whole,  punctuated  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  courses  within  the  program  apparently 
demand  much  more  than  others. 

6.  The  failure  to  make  adequate  progress  in  providing  faculty 
and  students  with  information  about  reactions  to  instruc- 
tional programs  within  a  time  frame  that  permitted  corrective 
action  to  be  taken  while  those  programs  were  still  in  progress 
(goal  #8,  page  5) . 

7.  The  failure  to  make  adequate  progress  in  providing  students 
with  information  about  their  performance  in  both  course 
work  and  teaching  within  a  time  frame  that  permited  cor- 
rective action  to  be  taken  (goal  #9,  page  5). 

A  number  of  other  aspects  of  the  program  require  special  consider- 
ation in  subsequent  planning  because  of  conflicting  data  about  them. 
These  include: 

1.      The  perceived  desirability  on  the  part  of  many  students  of 
the  evaluation/f eedback  system  implemented  within  the 
program,  but  the  frequently  pointed  to  concern  with  the 
heavy  burden  of  ^'forms''  and  ''paperwork^'  that  the  various 


feedback  systems  entailed.     Since  the  move  to  competency 
based  teacher  education  makes  assessment  inescapable, 
the  issue  becomes  one  of  how  much  assessment,  what  kind 
of  assessment,  and  how  to  make  the  assessment  element 
of  the  program  more  functional  for  all  concerned. 

2.  The  perceived  positive  effects  of  the  chance  to  work  with 
the  same  group  of  pupils  over  a  period  of  two  terras,  but 
the  problem  this  poses  for  working  with  pupils  of  differing 
cultural  and  educational  backgrounds.     This  again  appears 
to  be  a  trade-off  problem,  for  effective  practice  teaching 
requires  knowledge  of  the  pupils  being  taught   (thus  the 
desirability  of  two  terra  contact  with  the  same  pupils), 
yet  responding  to  this  demand  limits  the  opportunity  for 
wide-ranging  contact  with  different  kinds  of  pupils. 

3.  The  perception  that  the  goal  of  the  program  that  called  for 
opportunity  for  students  and  college  faculty  to  try  out 
ideas  about  teaching  in  schools  was  effectively  realized 
Csee  goal  #7,  page  4).     Our  perception  is  that  while  this 
may  be  true  for  students  it  was  not  true  for  college 
faculty*     Is  our  perception  accurate?    I-^hether  accurate  or 
inaccurate,  there  is  the  question  of  whether  the  program 
should  have  such  a  goal  for  college  faculty,  and  if  it 
should  how  it  is  to  be  realized? 


PART  I 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  ETE  PROGRAM  AS  A  moUE 


Would  you  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  ETE  program  on  a 
trial  basis  another  year? 


YES 

33              NO      0                ONLY  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 

4 

What 

is  the  basis  for  your  recommeadation? 

(If  yes) 

1. 

Opportunity  to  work  in  Public  Schools  (10) 

2. 

Practical  application  of  theory  in  public  schools  (7) 

3. 

Gained  personal  growth  and  confidence  (5) 

4. 

Able  to  select  alternatives  (3) 

5. 

More  personal  attention  from  professors  (2) 

6. 

2-3  day  full-teaching  gives  you  a  realistic  picture  (2) 

7. 

Flexibility  and  time  to  discover  all  aspects  of  teaching 

(2) 

8. 

Immediate  feedback  system  (2) 

9. 

Explanation  of  different  structures  for  use  in  classroom 

(1) 

10. 

Chance  to  have  lots  of  lesson  planning  (1) 

11. 

Instructors,  students  are  working  as  a  team  -  aware  of  each  other  (I) 

12. 

Able  to  work  in  same  classroom  2  terms  (1) 

13. 

Allowed  me  to  challenge  teaching  as  an  individual  (1) 

14. 

Better  than  anthing  offered  before  (I) 

15. 

Freedom  to  fail  and  try  again  (1) 

(Yes 

,  but . . . ) 

1. 

Can  not  relate  to  education  people  (1) 

2. 

Series  of   unpleasant,  redundant  experiences  (1) 

3. 

Continue  only  if  problems  worked  out  (1) 

4. 

Less  evaluations  (1) 

(If  only  under  certain  conditions) 

1.      Go  over  forms  with  supervising  teachers  in  general  session  (1) 
2«      Too  much  expected  of  us  (1) 

3»      Not  enough  organization  -  told  what  to  do,  but  not  how  to  do  it  (1) 


In  retrospect,  what  do  you  feel  the  most  worthwhile  features  of 
the  ETE  program  to  be? 

1.  Experience  in  public  schools  (17) 

2.  Chance  to  select  alternative  learning  experiences  (8) 

3.  Chance  to  arrange  and  lengthen  time  spent  in  public  schools  (7) 

4.  Professor-student  relations  (5) 

5.  Good  evaluation-feedback  system  (4) 

6.  Cooperation  of  college  departments  (4) 

7.  Exchange  of  ideas  with  supervising  teachers  (2) 

8.  Staying  together  as  a  group  for  2  terms  (2) 

9.  Chance  to  apply  theory  to  public  schools  (2) 

10.  People-oriented  program  (1) 

11.  Provision  for  demonstrating  competency 

12.  Lectures  in  block  (1) 

13.  Experience  in  public  schools  before  student  reaching  (1) 

14.  Flexibility  of  schedule  (1) 

15.  Coordination  of  colleger-public  schools  (1) 

16.  Student  decision  making  (1) 

17.  Attempts  to  meet  individuals  (competency-based,  absence  of 

deadlines)  (1) 


In  retrospect,  what  aspects  of  the  ETE  program  do  you  feel  to  be 
most  critically  in  need  of  change? 

1.  Communication  between  public  schools-college  (6) 

2.  Coordination  between  college  classes  (6) 

3.  Arrange  classes  so  Math  and  School  Health  are  together  in 

Fall  (longer)  (5) 
4»      The  content  of  some  college  courses  was  busy  work  (3) 

5.  More  communication  between  student -college  faculty  (2) 

6.  Some  classes  expect  too  much,  while  others  not  enough  (2) 

7.  Methods  of  evaluation  are  too  burdensome  (2) 

8.  Math  needs  to  be  more  than  twice  a  week  (2) 

9.  More  feedback  after  teaching  (2) 

10.  Too  much  covered  in  subject  area  to  allow  any  depth  (2) 

11.  Course  requirements  too  much  (2) 

12.  Too  many  forms  for  school  supervisors  (1) 

13.  Too  many  forms  -  too  detailed  and  time  consuming  forms  for  students  (1) 

14.  Modification  of  lesson  requirements  in  public  schools  (1) 

15.  Too  much  emphasis  and  time  on  music  (1) 

16.  Don't  let  anyone  into  ETEP  with  extra  classes  (1) 

17.  '  Too  much  rivalry  between  students-instructors  (1) 

18.  Content  of  college  classes  seemed  to  get  boring  Winter  Term  (1) 

19.  More  conferencing  time  with  professors  (1) 


2 


4.      Based  upon  the  knowledge  you  have  available,  what  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  FaTE  program  over  the  regular  Junior  Block 
program  at  OCE? 

ADVANTAGES 

1.  Extended  teaching  in  public  schools  (27) 

2.  Staying  with  students  2  terms  (9) 

3.  Flexibility  of  schedule  (8) 

4.  Conferences  with  professors  (6) 

5.  Flexibility  of  assignment  schedule  (6) 

6.  More  relevant  to  classroom  (5) 

7.  Feedback  systems  (5) 

8.  Having  people  around  who  care  if  we  succeed  or  not  (5) 

9.  Coordination  of  education  courses  (4) 

10.  Freedom  for  individual  needs  (3) 

11.  Free  time  in  public  schools  (2) 

12.  Program  points  up  "weak"  teachers  (1) 

13.  Emphasizes  planning  and  directing  (1) 

14.  Full-week  public  school  opportunity  (1) 

15.  Not  as  much  busy  work 

16.  Competency-based  (1) 

DISADVANTAGES 


1. 

Lack  of  organization  at  first  (4) 

2. 

Filling  forms  out  (4) 

3. 

Not  able  to  take  other  courses  (3) 

4. 

Too  much  paper  work  (3) 

5. 

Too  much  work  for  student  (2) 

6. 

Not  enough  time  to  study  each  area  in  depth  (2) 

7. 

Not  enough  experience  with  texts,  materials,  methods 

(2) 

8. 

Not  having  follow-ups  1st  quarter  (1) 

9. 

Inter-course  coordination  (1) 

10. 

La^k          rnmmiim' ration 

11. 

Time  consuming  filling  out  lesson  forms  (1) 

12. 

Scheduling  problem  (1) 

13. 

Little  instruction  -  "do  it-then  we'll  talk  about  it' 

'  attitude  (1) 

14. 

Being  with  the  same  people  two  terms  (1) 

15. 

Need  more  conferencing  (1) 

16. 

Having  to  take  instructors  choosen  (1) 

17. 

Got  too  involved  in  public  schools  -  couldn't  handle 

campus  work  (1). 

18. 

Large  groups  in  Math  (1) 

19. 

Individual  responsiblity  threatens  some  people  (1) 
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GENERAL  COf^ElNfTS  REi    THE  ETE 
PROGRAM  AS  A  WHOLE 

Positive  Comments 

1.  Great!  (10) 

2*  Would  recoiomend  to  others  (5) 

3.  Excellent!     Things  I've  learned  are  relevant  and  will  be  used  (3) 

4.  Changed  my  whole  concept  of  teaching  and  where  I  fit  in  (3) 

5.  Let  me  pursue  personal  goals  -  gained  alot  (2) 

6.  Let  you  decide  if  you  really  like  teaching  (1) 

7.  Great  people!    Hate  to  leave  (1) 

8*  Feel  confident  to  teach  my  own  class  now  (1) 

9c  Good  variety  of  experiences  (1) 

10»  Need  more  people  like  O'Brien  (1) 

11.  Coordination  of  college  -  public  school  (1) 

12.  Student  teaching  equivalency  proves  the  program  is  competency-based  (1) 

13.  Liked  being  with  same  people  for  2  terms  (1) 

Negative  Comments 

1.  Change  content    of  some  courses  (2) 

2.  Too  toany  forms  (2) 

3.  Judge  topics  in  another  way  rather  than  immediate  value  ...  (1) 

4.  Coordinate  college  courses  (1) 

5.  Scheduling  and  assignment  loads  need  work  (1) 

6.  College  professors  need  to  get  together  (1) 

7.  Showed  me  I  don't  want  to  teach  (1) 

8.  Don't  like  seeing  same  faces  (1) 

9.  Don't  have  outside  classes  (1) 

10.  Program  never  reached  me  (1) 

11.  All  instructors  should  be  full-time  and  out  in  public  schools  (1) 

12.  Communication  with  school  supervisors  needs  to  improve  (1) 

13.  Need  a  full-year  for  the  program  (1) 

14.  Have  2  days  to  fill  out  forms  (1) 

15.  Analyze  topics  in  Psychology  differently  (1) 
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FIIJAL  ?\mm  EVALUATIOi-j  SURVEY:  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Monmouth,  Oregon 

April,  1973 


1. 


Would  you  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  ETE  Program  on  a  trial 
basis  another  year? 


YES  20 


ONLY  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 


2<.      In  retrospect,  what  do  you  feel  the  most  worthwhile  features  of  the 
ETE  Program  to  be? 

1.  Time  and  experience  in  public  classroom  for  the  ETE  student  (16) 

2.  Close  cooperation  between  OCE  faculty/school  supervisor/ 

student  (3) 

3.  Supervision  given  to  ETE  students  (3) 

4.  Freed  the  school  supervisor  to  do  more  individual  work  (2) 

5.  The  program  was  competency  based  (2) 

6.  Provision  for  continuity  (1) 

?•      Pupils  benefitted  from  having  two  adults  in  classroom  (1) 

8.  Chance  to  use  knowledge  in  classroom  (1) 

9.  Able  to  experience  teaching  before  student  teaching  (1) 


3.      In  retrospect  what  aspects  of  the  ETE  Program  do  you  feel  to  be 
most  critically  in  need  of  change? 

1.  Too  many  forms  (7) 

2.  Rearrange  schedule  to  allow  for  more  continuity  (4) 

3-      More  communication  between  college  faculty/ school  super- 
visor/student (4) 
4»      Difficult  to  schedule  planning  time  with  students  (3) 

5,  The  provision  for  block  students  to  alternate  classrooms  (1) 

6.  Do  not  emphasize  music  so  greatly  (1) 
?•      More  time  in  classroom  (1) 

8.  Clarify  objectives  required  of  ETE  students  (1) 

9.  Need  better  balance  between  demands  of  public  classroom 

and  college  classes  (1) 

10.  Consider  changes  in  responsibility  for  full-week  teaching  - 

some  students  are  not  ready  for  full  responsibility  (1) 

11,  Clarify  evaluation  procedures  with  school  supervisor  (1) 


ERIC 


Based  upon  the  knowledge  you  have  available,  what  are  the  advantage 
and  disadvantages  of  the  ETE  Program  over  the  regular  Junior  Block 
Program  at  OCE? 

Advantages 

!•      Increased  time , in  public  classroom  for  ETE  student  (5) 

2.  Flexible  scheduling  (3) 

3.  Provision  for  consecutive  days  in  classroom  (3) 

4.  Evaluation  systera  designed  for  ETE  student  (2) 

5.  More  opportunity  for  school  supervisor  to  get  to  know  one 

another  (1) 

6.  Opportunity  to  challenge  student  teaching  (1) 
?•      Emphasis  is  on  performance    in  classroom  (1) 

8.      Responsibility  of  ETE  student  to  teach  1-5  days  alone  (1) 

Disadvantages 


1-  Too  many  forms  to  complete  (1) 
2.      Too  heavy  of  time  demands 


Fli^i  ?mm'\  EVALUATIOii  SURVEY:  COUjEGE  FACUlTT 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
March,  1973 


PART  I 


EVALUATION  OF  TtiE  ETE  PROGRAf^  AS  A  WHOLE 

Would  you  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  ETE  program  on  a 
trial  basis  another  year? 

YES    4  NO    ONLY  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  3 


What  is  the  basis  for  your  recommendation? 
(If  yes) 

1.  The  development  of  a  data-based  analysis  of  program  outcomes 
and  student  performance  in  public  classrooms 

2.  Success  of  present  program 

3.  The  data  supports  the  efficiency  of  the  program 

4.  Far  superior  to  preceding  programs 

5.  Contact  between  ETEP  student  and  college  instri^ctor  and 
public  schools. 

Certain  conditions; 

1-      Not  enough  feedback  from  students  regarding  teaching  in  lab 

2.  Increased  staff  time 

3.  Closer  cooperation  with- cooperating  teachers 

4.  Hore  information  on  basic  premises  of  program 

5.  The  class  size  does  not  exceed  30 

6.  The  students  had  completed  Math  121,  122  (essentials  of  math) 

7.  The  students  have  more  time  to  work  in  Math  311 

8.  As  a  result  of  student  lack  of  time,  I  lowered  demands  .  The 
result  was  a  poorer  quality  ot  course  work* 

9.  Regarding  the  flexibility  of   scheduling  for  students,  the  time 
allowed  for  Art  323  was  cut  by  1/4,  with  too  many  students  in 
each  section.    The  results  were  limiting  on  the  opportunities 
available  to  students. 

10.  The  coofperating  college  faculty  did  not  make  an  effort  to 
visit  other  college  classes  or  public  schools. 

11.  It  is  difficult  to  visit  public  schools  with  additional  class 
load 

12.  There  existed  an  assumption  that  the  education  department  could 
make  contributions  to  decision  making,  which  limited  cooperar 
tion  from  other  disciplines. 

13.  Lack  of  communication  concerning  specjo.l  meetings,  &essions 
which  occurred  throughout  the  program 


In  retrospect,  what  do  you  feel  the  most  worthwhile  features  of  the 
ETE  Program  to  be? 

Provide  early  assess  of  teaching  competencies  by  students  (3) 
Expanded  experience  in  public  schools  for  students  (3) 
Flexible  class  scheduling  (2) 

Opportunity  for  students  to  participate  in  decision  making  (1) 


1. 
2. 
3. 


5.  Provide  for  students  to  receive  information  about  performance 
that  permits  corrective  action  to  be  taken  (1) 

6.  Provision  for  early  release  time  for  field  experience  (1) 

7.  Cooperation  of  college  department  in  providing  opportunities  for 
students  to  relate  to  teaching  (1) 

8.  Integrating  content  areas  into  teacher  education  preparation  (1) 

9.  Earlier  opportunity  for  student  to  see  teaching  models  (1) 

10.  One-to-one  relationship  of  college  professor  and  students  (1) 

11.  Increased  interest  and  particpation  of  ETEP  students  in 
college  classes  (1) 

12.  Ideas  from  students*  point  of  view  (1) 


In  retrospect,  what  aspects  of  the  ETE  program  do  you  feel  to  be 
most  critically  in  need  of  change? 

1.  Time  demands  on  faculty  and  students  are  too  great(l) 

2.  Increase  inclusion  of  public  school  personnel  (1) 

3.  "Content  Specialists'*  need  more  inclusion  (1) 

4.  Enlist  auxially  supervisory  aid  (1) 

5.  Modify  lesson  requirements  of  students  in  public  schools  in 
relation  to  supervising  time  (1) 

6.  Scheduling  of  block  and  content  area  specialists  needs  to 
be  reworked  (1) 

7.  Increase  FTE  allotment  to  meet  needs  of  conferencing  and 
class  demands  (1) 

8*      Increase  staff  planning  meetings  (1) 

9.      Increase  professor's  time  for  student  conferencing  (1) 

10.  Develop  self-instructional  materials  (audio  tape)  (1) 

11.  Allow  more  class  time  for  Math  311  and  PE  in  the  grades  (Ed  344)  (1) 


Based  upon  the  knowledge  you  have  available,  what  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  ETE  Program  over  the  regular  Junior  Block  program 
at  OCE? 

Advantages; 

1.  Greater  coordination  of  education  classes  (2) 

2.  Expanded  lab  for  students  (2) 

3.  Freedom  of  scheduling  (1) 

4.  Goals  4,  9,  1,  12  (1) 

5.  FacjiU tates  discovery  of  "weak"  teachers  (1) 

6.  One-to-'one  relationship  of  college  professors  and  college 
student  (1) 

7.  Emphasizes  planning  and  doi'R<>,  Ci) 

8.  Earlier  opportunity  for  student  to  see  teaching  models  (1) 

9.  Allowance  for  students  to  be  together  two  terms  (1) 
10.      Allowed  student  to  see  all  aspects  of  teaching  (1) 

Disadvantages : 

1.  Excessive  time  demands  on  all  involved  (2) 

2.  Takes  me  out  of  content  department  too  much  (1) 

3.  Lack  of  cooperation  with  school  supervisors  (1) 

4.  Lack  of  time  of  college  faculty  to  visit  public  schools  (1) 

5.  Lack  of  long-range  planning  (1) 

bj^^         6,  Teaching  in  only  certain  specified  areas  (1) 


PART  II 

EVALALTTION  OF  COURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE 

A  number  of  learning  activities  were  provided  within  the  ETE  program  that  were  not  tied  to  a 
indicate  the  worth  of  these  various  activities,  in  your  judgment,  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  yi 
t     itnent  in  a  second  year  of  the  ETE  program.     (NOTE:    Not  all  faculty    participated  in  all  of  th' 
you  did  not  participate  in  place  a  check  in  the  NO  BASIS  FOR  JUDGMENT  column.) 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
JUDGMENT 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learni 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME ILITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  ISOME! LITTLE 


Inforcal  Discussion  Groups 

.  Meetings  organized  according  to  schools 

.  Jleetings  organized  according  to  grade  level 

.  Discussion  of  the  concept  of  "the  open 
class.room" 

.  The  Christmas  Party 

Stating  objectives  and  selecting  appropriate 
i         evaluation  procedures  (Schalock) 

I   .  The  ETEP  slide  presentation  by  O'Brien 

i 

i  [rv     ed  Speakers 

!   -  Dr.  Myers:   Developing  Creativity 

!  .  Dr.  Yost:    Ed  Media 

i 

.  Mrs.  Lucas:    riatnematical  Aids  .  ' 

:  .  Mrs.  Ferguson:  Punctuation 

Ivaluation  of  Teaching  Competencies 
.  Evaluation  of  lesson  planning 
.  Evaluation  of  lesson  presentation 


Q  "valuation  of  planning  for  short  term,  full 
EKJC  responsibility  teaching 


3 
3 
3 

2 
2 


2 
1 


1 

3 


2 
3 
2 

1 
2 


3 
3 
2 


1 
1 
2 

1 
2 


4 

4 

•4 
4 

2 
2 
2 


1 
1 


3 
2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
2 

2, 


1 
1 


2 

1 


PART  II 


EVALAUriON  OF  COURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  PROGRAM 

£y 

within  the  ETE  program  that  were  not  tied  to  a  specific  course.    These  are  listed  below.    Would  you  . 
your  judgment,  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  you  might  have  as  to  either  their  Improvement  or  their 
iTE:    Not  all  faculty    participated  in  all  of  the  activities  listed.    W^en  you  come  to  an  activity  that 
BASIS  FOR  JUDGMENT  column.) 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME  I  LITTLE 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Check  one) 
MUCH  I  SOME  I  LITTLE 


Value  as  a  General 
Education  Experience 
(Check  one) 
MUCH   I  SOME  I  LITTLE 


Suggestions  for  Improvement 
or 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 


2 
1 


1 
3 


1 
1 


3 
2 
2 


2 
3 
2 

1 
2 


1 
1 


■1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
2 

2. 


3 
3 
2 


1 
1 


2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 

I 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
2 
2 


2 
3 
1 


1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 


I  I 


1 
1 

2 
1 


Continue  meetings,  but  structure  on 
problem  solving  basis. 


Little  discussion  (2) 


Greatest  area  of  difficulty  for 
students 

Unique  to  group 


ix.    c:Y/M.UMilU>i  Ur  CUURSE-FREE  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  IHE  PROGRAM 


Activity 


NO 
BASIS 
FOR 
UUDGMENT 


.  Evaluation  of  short  term,  full  responsibility 
teaching 

.  Evaluation  of  planning  for  the  student  teaching 
equivalency  demonstration 

.  Evaluation  of  teaching    in  the  student 
equivalency  demonstration 

•  The  strategy  of  h-iving  students  carry  evalua- 
tion forms  to  and  from  school  supervisors, 
and  interpreting  their  meaning  and  intended 
use  as  needed 

Evaluation  of  the  Experimental 
Teacher  Education  Proy^ram 

.  The  activity  log  and  maintenance  surveys 

i   .  The  adjustment  surveys 

.  The  design  surveys 


.  T^^^e  final  evaluation  survey,  from  what 
^  ^bu  have  seen  of  it 

.  The  strategy,  of  having  students  carry  the 
survey  instruments  to  and  from  school, 
supervisors 

Additional  Activities 


.  Video-tape  critiques 

.  Systematic  observation  data  critiques  (the 
Clark  Smith  observation  data) 

.  Participation  in  the  program  review  and 
__9^^isory  meetings 

ERIC  -  . 


3 
3 


2 
3 
3 
2 


4 
5 


Immediate  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Checjk  on^) 
^^UCH 'SOME 'LITTLE 


Judgment  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Ex 


2 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

t  i 


3 
2 

2 
2 


Long-Term  Value 
For  Teaching 
(Chetjk  on^) 
I-IUCH!  SOME 'LITTLE 


2 
1 
2 
1 


3 
3 
2 
2 


m  THE  PROGRAM 

PAGE  2 

Jud^ent  of  Worth  as  a  Learning  Experience 

Immediate  Value 

Long--Term  Value 

Value 

as  a  General 

Suggestions  for  Improvejzieiit 

'.S 

Educai;ion  Experience 

or 

I 

(Che<}k  on^) 

(Che(^k  on^) 

(Check  one) 

Treatment  in  Next  Year's  Program 

TENT 

MUCH j SOME 'LITTLE 

I^UCHj  SOME  1  LITTLE 

MUCH  ! 

SOME   !  LITTLE 

2    1    1  1 

2    j   1  } 

2 

1  } 

1    }    1  j 

1    j   1  1 

1 

1  I 

The  process  works  -  need  to  try  in 

variety  of  settings 

1    1    1  1 

1    j   1  j 

1 

1  1 
i 

1    1  j 

1  } 
j  j 

i    j  1 

{  1 

1  1 
1  1 

1 

i 
1 

1  j 

2    1   1  1 
I  I 

\   \  I 

19      1  'X 
11 

1 

1 

1     j  3 

The  forms  are  valuable,  but  not  for 

teachings    Felt  burdened  by  forms. 

1    j   1    1  2 

j   1    j  3 

1     j  3 

much  time  involved.    The  sampling  j 

system  prevented  validity 

1    i  1    1  2 

1  2    }  2 

1     1  3 

2    {  1    j       2  - 

2    1  1    1  2 

1 

1     i  3 

i  1    i  2 

j  1 
1  1    1  2 

1      1     1  2 
1 

1  1 
1  1 

1  ■ 

• 

3    1  1 

2    S  1  i 

3 

Should  use  more  broadly' 

1        1  1 

1  [1 

1  1 

i  1  i 

2  i  1  i 

2 

1  i 
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STUDY  PACKET  Oil  THE  UTILIZATiai 
A^ID  RESOURCE  REQUIRB^BITS 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Aorll,  1973 


ACTIVITY  LOG  Sbl-IW: 


TIf£  uTILIZATiaj 


NOTE:    The  data  reported  on  time  utilization  were  derived  from  the  Activity 
Logs    administered  during  the  course  of  fall  and  winter  terms.    The  Activity 
Log    Surveys  were  administered  weekly  to  ten  (10)  School  Supervisors,  all 
College  Faculty  and  to  ten  (10)  students  fall  temn,  and  five  (5)  students 
winter  terra.    These  weekly  data  have  been  collapsed  into  4~week  intervals 
for  purposes  of  reporting.    The  intent  of  this  procedure  was  to  reduce 
the  information  to  a  manageable  load,  but  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  de- 
termine shifts  in  time  demands  during  the  course  of  a  term  as  well  as  over 
the  two  term  period. 


Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
April,  1973 


Student 


TII^E  UTILIZATION.  PER  WEEK,  DURING  FALL  TERfi  1972-7: 

NOTE:    Figures  denote  average  weekly  time  spent  in  hours  and  minutes.    N  »  m 


Instruction       Preparation      Conferencing  Assessment 


16' 


IN-CQ!LEfiF  ACTIVTTTFS 


SI 


3' 


I' 

if 


Program 
Management 


Program 
Policy 


College 
Supervisor 


30' 


School 
Supervisor 


Content 
I  icialist 


icy  • 

^0" 


/7' 


5^' 


^6" 


QD' 


Asse assent 
Staff 


54' 


4' 


-1 


Secretarial/ 
Clerical 


3P' 


33' 


as' 


7 


10- 


1  Institutional 
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56  weekly  time  spent  in  hours  and  minutes.    N  -  number  of  respondents. 
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Assessment 
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3P' 
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Program 
Management 
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Policy 


7 


8' 


ID' 


4' 


6' 


Other 


Observation 
and 

Preparation 


4^" 


J2' 


4' 


-5' 


6' 


Supervision 
Teaching 
Assessment 
Conferencing 


i4>' 
-39 


4' 


Other 


10' 


I' 

56' 


TIf€  UTILIZATIOfl  PER  l€EK.  DURING  WIM  TERM  1973  ^ 

NOTE:    Figures  denote  average  weekly  time  spent  in  hours  and  minutes.    N  ■  nu 


PARTTCTPAffTS 


Student 


Instruction 


MO' 


Preparation 


IN-CQIJ.FfiF  ArTTVTTTF.q 


00' 
10" 


10" 


Conferencing 


Mb" 


30" 


Assessment 


(5' 


Program 
Management 


/' 


Program 
Policy 


1    I  2 


College 
Supervisor 


4D" 


5' 


16' 
3D" 


6' 


41' 
^0" 


5' 


30" 


I' 


^01 


4^ 


School 
Supervisor 


Content 
Specialist 


7' 


No 


5' 


No 


6D' 


No 
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NO  y 
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MO 
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Staff 
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10 
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6' 


6' 
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'-^V  istrators 


.9 
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€  UTILIZATION.  PER  \m.  DURING  WINTER  TERM,  1973 

irage  weekly  time  spent  in  hours  and  minutes.    N  »  number  of  respondents. 
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Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
April,  1973 


NOTE:    These  comments  have  been  collected  from  all  data  sources.  In 
all  cases  they  were  offered  as  '  free  responses'',  that  is,  with  one 
exc^^ption,  no  question  appeared  on  any  survey  form  that  was  directed 
especially  to  time  demands  within  the  program. 


Students 

Weight  of  time  demands: 

-  Too  many  demands  .^rom  cc'Llege  which  decreases  time  for 

lesson  planning  (this  showed  up  throughout  the  two 
terms  with  high  frequency) 

-  Consider  student's  outside  obligations  of  work  and  other 

classes 

Areas  where  Mrae  allowances  need  to  be  increased: 

-  Need  to  have  more  time  available  to  conference  wi'Ch  College 

Faculty,   (Conferencing  was  indicated  as  worthwhile) 

-  Have  full-time  ETEP  Instructors 

"  Need  t^^  devote  more  time  to  communication  with  School 
Supervisor  through  the  use  of      formal  and  informal 
meetings  to  discuss  student  assessment,  program  goals, 
and  :^nservice  activities  dealing  with  assessment  forms* 

-  Need  to  i?ave  a  full-year  for  program 

Need  to    ^ave  more  feedback  from  Supervisor  on  lesson 
prese  itation. 

-  Allow  for  more  college  class    time  as  the  time  was  too 

brief  to  allow  in-depth  coverage 


School  Supervisors 

-  How  demanding  was  the  ETE  program  on  School  Supervisor's  time? 


Fourth  Week 
First  Tferm 

Eighth  Week 
First  Term       .  . 

Fifth  Week 
Second  Term 

Very 

Somewhat 

Little  i 

Very 

Somewhat 

Little 

Very 

Somewhat 

Little 

0 

6 

1 

5 

0 

i 

5 

3 

-  Great  reed  evidenced  throughout  the  two  terms  for  communica- 

tion with  college  faculty  and  students  to  discuss  student 
performance,  program  goals,  and  in-service  activities 
dealing  with  assessment  forms. 

-  Allow  for  more  planning  time  for  School  Supervisors 


ERLC 


NOTE:     There  is  some  overlap  of  data  from  College  Supervisors  with 
Content  Specialists.     Therefore,  the  data  under  College  Supervisor  in- 
cludes data  drawn  from  Content  Specialists. 

College  Supervisors 

Weight  of  time  demand: 

-  Too  little  time  available  to  adequately  handle  increased 

supervisory  and  conferencing  needs     (This  item  frequently 
showed  up  throughout  both  terms) 

-  The  use  of  student  evaluation    forms  were  noted  as  very 

valuable,  but  demanded  too  much  time. 

Areas  where  time  allowances  need  to  be  increased: 

~  Need  to  establish  more  meetings  with  School  Supervisor 

for  the  purposes  of  orientation  and  to  handle  difficulties 

arising  during  the  program 
"  Need  to  establish  better  communication  between  Content 

Specialist  and  College  Supervisor  to  allow  for  course 

coordination 

-  Need  to  increase  conferencing  time  available  for  students, 

as  it  is  worthwhile 


Content  Specialists 

Weight  of  time  demand: 

Too  liutle  time  to  adequately  conference  and  supervise 
in  public  schc'>ls 

-  The  time  demands  of  the  program  allowed  for  little  inter- 

action with  respective  content  departments 

-  The  need  to  have  full-time  ETE  Instructors  was  expressed 

throughout  both  terras 

Areas  where  time  allowances  need  to  be  increased: 

-  Need  to  increase  FTE  allottment  to  allow  time  for  conferencing 

and  supervising  in  public  schools 

-  Weed  to  have  established  meetings  with  all  instructors  in 

ETE  Program  to  better  coordinate  the  courses 


ERIC 


TASKS  INVOKED  IN  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  TEACHING  COMPETENCE  IN  THE  PROPOSED  ETE  PROOF 
PROJECTIONS  AS  TO  THE  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  TICIR  PERFORmNCE  ON  A  PER  STUDEfJT  BP 


TASKS 


Provisional 
Teaching 


ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  TIME  REQUIREMI 


Lesson 
Teaching 
(Minimum  of  3  lessons) 


Full-Day 
Teaching 
(Minimum  of  2 
consecutive  c 


Negotiating  the  teaching  context,  and 
what  is  to  be  taught 

•  College  supervisor 

•  School  supervisor 

•  Content  specialist 

Reviewing  and  revising  the  teaching 
plan  until  performance  standards 
are  met 

•  College  supervisor 

•  School  supervisor 

•  Content  specialist 

Documenting  approval  of  the  teach:^.ng 
plan 

•  College  supervisor 

•  School  supervisor 

•  Content  specialist 


Supervising  (preparing  for,  assessing, 
instructing,  conferencing  in  relation 
to)  the  teaching  eLCperience 

•  College  supervisor 


optional 

1/2  hr,  per  wk, 
for  6  wks. 
optional 


1/2  hr«  per  lesson 
1/2  hr«  per  lesson 
optional 


.1/2  hr,  per  lesson  plan 
1/2  hr.  per  lesson  plan 
optional 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan 
if  a  plan  is  reviewed 


1/2  hr.  per  wk 
for  6  wks. 


(T  hr.  for  1  of  the  11 

Llessont^  J 


*  Demonstrated  through  student  teaching  or  its  equivalency 


1/2  hr.  per  day 

teaching 
1/2  hr.  per  day^ 

teaching 

optional 


1  hr.  per  teach: 
plan 

1  hr.  per  teach: 
plan 

optional 


1/4  hr.  psr  lesi 

plan 
1/4  hr.  per  less 

plan 
1/4  hr.  per  less 

plan  if  a  plan 

reviewed 


IT  hr.  for  each 
[_day  of  teachii 


ERIC 


le  approximate  time  allowed  during  the  first  year  of  program  operation.    Is  this  sufficient? 


.VED  IN  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  TEACHING  COMPETENCE  IN  THE  PROPOSED  ETE  PROGRAM/  AND 
'IONS  AS  TO  THE  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THEIR  PERFORmNCE  ON  A  PER  STUDEf^  BASIS 

 ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  TIME  REQUIREMENTS 


Provisional 
Teaching 


Lesson 
Teaching 
(Minimum  of  3  lessons) 


Full-Day 
Teaching 
(Minimum  of  2 
consecutive  days) 


/  Short  Term,  Full 
Responsibility  Teaching 
(Minimum  of  2  consecu- 
tive  weeks*)  


mtext,  and 


optional 

1/2  hr.  per  wk. 
for  6  wks» 
optional 


1/2  hr.  per  lesson 
1/2  hr.  per  lesson 
optional 


1/2  hr.  per  day  of 

teaching 
1/2  hr.  per  day  of 

teaching 

optional 


teaching 
mdards 


i  teaching 


»  as£tes»ing, 
in  relation 
e 


1/2  hr.  per  lesson  plan 
1/2  hr.  per  lesson  plai 
optional 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan  f 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan, 
if  a  plan  ia  reviewed 


1/2  hr.  per  wk 
for  6  wks. 


IT  hr.  for  1  of  the  11 
[^lessons  **  J 


1  hr.  per  teaching 
plan 

1  hr.  ^er  teaching 
plan 

optional 


1/4  hr.  per  lesson 
plan 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson 
plan 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson 
plan  if  a  plan  is 
reviewed 


(T  hr. 
Lday 


1  hr.  per  wk.  of  teach- 
ing 

2  1/2  hrs.  per  wk.  of 
teaching 

optional 


2  hrs.  per  teaching  plan 
2  hrs*  per  teaching  plan 
optional 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson  plan 
if  a  plan  is  reviewed 


for  each  full 
of  teaching 


3 


[2  hrs.  on  2  separate] 
I  occasions  | 


ient  teaching  or  its  equivalency 

Lowed  during  the  first  year  of  program  operation.    Is  this  sufficient? 


TASKS 


Provisioaal 
Teaching 


ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  TIME  REQUIREMENTS 


Lesson 
Teaching 
(Minimum  of  3  lessons) 


Ful].-Day 
Teaching 
(Minimum  of  2 
consecutive  days) 


«  School  supervisor 

•  Content  specialist 

Documenting  performance  in  the  teach- 
ing experience 

•  College  supervisor 

•  School  supervisor 

•  Content  specialist 


Reviewing  demonstrated  performance 
in. the  teaching  experience  against 
required  performance  standards 
(to  be  done  jointly  by  the  college 
supervisor,  the  school  supervisor, 
the  student  and  the  content  specialist 
if  appropriate) 

needed,  recycling  the  teaming 
experience  until  performance 
standards  are  achieved  or  until  a 
decision  is  reached  that  they  need 
not  be  achieved 


1  hr.  per  wk, 
for  6  wks» 
optional 


1  hr,  for  each  of  the  3 
lessons 

optional 


1/4  hr,  per  lesson 
observed 

1/4  hr»  per  lesson 

1/4  hr*  per  lesson  for 
all  lessons  observed 


1/2  hr.  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  3rd  lesson 


See  estimates  above 


3  hrs,  each  full  day 
of  teaching 
optional 


1/4  hr.  per  period 

of  observation 
1/4  hr.  per  teaching 

day 

1/4  hr.  per  period  . 
of  observation,  if 
observations  wece 
made 


1  hr,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  2nd 
day  of  teaching 


See  estimates  above 


ERJC 


ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  TIME  REQUIREME,NTS 

Provisional 

Lesson 

Full--Day 

Short  Term,  Full 

> 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Responsibility  Teaching 

(Minimum  of  3  lessons) 

(Minimum  of  2 

(Minimum  of  2  cjnsecu- 

s 

consecutive  days) 

tive  weeks) 

1  hr.  per  wk» 

1  hr.  for  each  of  the  3 

3  hrs.  each  full  day 

3  hrs.  each  full  day 

for  6  vks* 

lessons 

of  teachins 

of  teacinc 

optional 

optional 

Optional 

Optional 

e  in  the  teach- 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson 

1/4  hr •  Der  oeriod 

1/4  hr,-  DAT  neriod 

observed 

of  observation 

observation 

1/4  hr.  per  lesson 

1/4  hr.  per  teaching 

1/4  hr.  per  teaching  day 

1/4  hr .  Der  lesson  for 

1/4  h"r -  "net*  TiPT'fod 

\  1  Ix  ht"     TiPt"  npT'fnrl 

J*/*T     liL.      L/CL  kl'4MiLJUUU 

all  lessons  observed 

of  observation,  if 

observation,  obser- 

observations were 

vations  were  maoe 

made 

performance 

lence  against 

standards 

1/2  hr.  after  the  comple- 

1 hr.  after  the  com- 

1 hr.  after  the  comple- 

J the  college 

tion  of  the  3rd  lesson 

pletion  of  the  2nd 

tion  of  the  first  week 

-  supervisor, 

day  of  teaching 

of  teaching  and  one  hr. 

intent  specialist 

after  the  second 

le  teaching 

jnnance 

i  or  until  a 

See  estimates  above 

See  estimates  above 

See  estimates  above 

lat  they  need 

APPuNDIX  II:  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COMPETENCY  CLUSTER  FO^MS 

The  nat'c^rials  enclosed  represent  an  evolution  in  the  "^orir^at  and  Content 
of  the  CoiTipetency  Cluster  Assessnert  Fornis. 


CLUSITa  I 


o 

ERIC 


DEflONSTRATiai  miMl:   LESSQI  PieARATIQJ  A!D  PRESbTrATiai 

LES3Ui>l  PLAInI 

(At.  r. It'll  I  (J  your    l(\s.son  plan  /nid  Lcshom  IM;ni  l-.va  I  ua  t:  i  un  For  in) 


Student's  Name 


■  esson  Number 


RECORD  OF  NEGOTIATION 


APPROVAL  TO  NEGOTIATE  THE  LESSON 
WITH  A  SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR 


APPROVAL  TO  PREPARE  A  FOR^^SAL 
PLAN  FOR  THE  LESSON 


College  Supervisor 


Date  School  •  Supr:.rvisor  Date 

*        *  * 


STUDENTS  TO  BE  TAUGHT 


School 
Grade  _ 
Number 


CONTEXT  DESCRIPTION 


CONTENT  TO  BE  TAUGHT 


Area 


Expected  Learning  Outcomes 


Special  Characteristics 


DATE(S)  OF  LESSON  PRESENTATION 


TltiE(S)  OF  LESSON  PRESENTATION 


SU>D4ARY  EVALUATION  OF  LESSON  PLAN 
(Obtain  only  after  all  elements  of  your  plan  have  been  evaluated) 


I  judge  the  plan  as  a  whole  to  be  of 


(circle  one) 


School  Supervisor 


College  Supervisor 


ACCEPTABLE  .  OUTSTAI^miNG 
QUALITY  QUALITY 


Content  Specialist 


Field  Test  Format  2 
Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
December,  1972 


 CT.r^'T"-  T  \ 


DEMOt<STRATIONCG(fIEXr;  LESSOR  PREPARATp /VI)  PRESB^TATION 

LESSON  PLAN  EVALUATION  FORM 


Student's  Name 


Lesson  Number 


Have  the  evaluators  that  check  your  plan  initial  each  of  the  Items  listed  that  meets  with 
their  approval.    If  the  treatment  of  an  it^em  thought  to  be  outstanding,  have  the  evaluator 
draw  a  circle  around  his  or  her  initials.    Vve  sure  to  attach  this  sheet  to  your  leaaon  plan. 


ELEhENTjj  OF  THE  PLAN 


EVALUATORS  OF  THE  PLAN 


School 
Supervisor 


College 
Supervisor 


Content 
Specialist 


•OBJECTIVES 

Are  the  learning  outcomes  expected  from  the  lesson 

cieeriy  stated? 
Are  they  appropriate  and  worthwhile  uutcooes,  given 

the  characteristics  of  the  pupils  to  be  taught? 
Are  the  Indicators  that  are  to  be  used  aa  evidence  of 

successful  outcome  achievement  identified? 
Are  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  obtaining  evidence 

of  outcome  achievement  identified? 

ADAPTING  OBJECTIVES  TO  LEARNER  CHARACTERISTICS 

Are  there  provisions  fov  modifying  the  objectives  of 
of  the  lesson  to  meet  individual  puplX 
characteristics? 


SELECTING  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Are  the  instructional  materials  to  be  used  in  the 

lesson  clearly  identified? 
Are  thty  appropriate  to  the  learners  to  be  taught  and 

the  learning  outcomes  to  be  achieved? 
Are  the  organizational  and  instructional  procedures 

to  be  used  in  the  lesson  clearly  Identified? 
Are  they  appropriate  to  the  learners  to  be  taught 

and  the  learning  outcomes  to  be  achieved? 


EVALUATION 


Are  there  provisions  for  determining  where  pupils 
stand  with  respect  to  the  desired  learning  outcomes 
of  the  lesson  before  it  is  presented? 

Are  there  provisions  for  feedback  to  pupils  about 
their  performance  during  the  time  the  lesson  is 
being  presented? 

Are  there  provisions  for  determining  where  pupils 
stand  with  respect  to  the  desired  learning  outcoAies 
of  the  lesson  after  it  has  been  presented? 

PLANNING  NEXT  STEPS 


Is  there  some  Indication  in  the  plan  of  what  would  be 
done  ivext  with  the  pupils  if  the  learning  outcomes 
expected  from  the  lesson  materialize? 

(s  there  some  indlcatlcn  In  the  plan  of  what  would  be 
done  next  with  the  pupils  if  'ihe  learning  outcomes 
expected  from  the  lesson  did  not  materialize? 

MATCHING  INSl-RUCTOR.  LESSON  AND  CONTE)Cr 

Does  the  lesson  as  planned  appear  to  be  feasible  and 
appropriate  to  the  school  setting  in  which  it  is  to 
be  presented? 

Does  the  lesson  as  planned  appear  to  be  feasible  and 
appropriate  to  the  student  who  la  to    resent  it? 


Field  Test  Format  2 
Experimental  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
December,  1972 
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.  DBTOTRATION  COf^TEXT:  S^RT  TER^I  RILL  RESPONSIBILITY  1 

EVALUATING  THE  OVERALL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PLAN 
(Be  sure  to  attach  your  2-5  day  instructional  plan 


Student 


School  and  Grade  Level 
Inhere  Teaching  is  to  Occur 


Dates  Teaching  is  to  Occur 


Scho 


DIRECTIONS  TO  EVALUATORS.  \^cn  evaluating  the  overall  instructional  plan  rate  each  of  the  BOLD  FA 
plan  receives  a  rating  of  (1)  the  student  is  obligated  to  modify  that  item  until  it  receives  a  rating  o 
boxes  provided,  and  all  items  are  to  have  a  rating  of  (2)  or  higher  before  a  student  may  proceed  to  tea 
judgments: 


(1) 

UNACCEPTABLE 
I 

Planning  has  been  attended  to  at  a  level 
of  detail,  inventiveness,  and  care  that 
suggests  an  insufficient  mastery  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  needed  to  carry  out 
short  term  full  responsibility  teaching 


(2) 


(3) 

ACCEPTABLE 
I 

Planning  has  been  attended  to  at  a  level 
of  detail,  inventiveness,  and  care  that 
suggests  an  adequate  mastery  of  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  needed  to  carry  out  short 
term  full  responsibility  teaching 


ELEMENTS  OF  TI.IE  PLAN 


GENERAL  PLAfTNING  (BASED  UPON  ATTAOTED  SCHEDULE) 

Desired  Learning  Outcomes;    Are  outcomes  appropriate  and 


clearly  stated? 
Indicators  Of  Outcome  Achievement: 


Are  indicators  appro- 


priate and  clearly  stated? 

Learning  Activities;    Are  activities  logical  and  .appro- 
priately sequenced? 

Assessment  Activities:    Are  pre,  post  and  ongoing  assess- 
ment activities  clearly  identified? 

SPECIAL  AREA  PLANNING  (BASED  UPON  INTERVIEW) 

Materials  And  Procedures:    Are  they  appropriate  and  do  they 

facilitate  transition  and  continuity? 
Assessment:     Does  it  provide  a  basis  for  adjusting  instruc- 
tion and  displaying  pupil  achievement? 

MATCHING  INSTRUCTOR,  LESSON «^CONTEXT  (BASED  UPON  VLMBS  AND 
INTERVIEW) 

Dogs  the  plan  appear  feasible  and  appropriate? 


□ 
□ 
□J 

□ 
□ 


(check  one) 


Y  a  tne  jjxan  appear  cons: 
hRJCskllls  of  the  student? 


Yesi 

'No 

Uncertain 

ON  CujIEXT:  SfDRT  m\  RILL  RESPONSIBILITY  TEACHING 

;  EVALUATING  V]E  OVERALL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PLAN 
sure  to  attach  your  2-5  day  Instructional  plan) 

bur 


Dates  Teaching  is  to  Occur 


School  Svipervisor 


Submission  Number 


jl  instructional  plan  rate  each  of  the  BOLD  FACE  items  that  appear  on  this  form.  If  any  item  In  the 
modify  that  item  until  it  receives  a  rating  of  (2)  or  higher*  All  ratinj^s  are  to  be  entered  in  the 
or  higher  before  a  student  may  proceed  to  teach*    Each  rating  is  to  reflect  one  of  the  following 


(3) 

ACCEPTABLE 
I 

Planning  has  been  attended  to  at  a  level 
of  detail,  inventiveness,  and  care  that 
suggests  an  adequate  mastery  of  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  needed  to  carry  out  short 
term  full  responsibility  teaching 


(4)  (5) 

SUPERIOR 
I 

Planning  has  been  attended  to  at  a  level 
of  detail,  inventiveness,  and  care  that 
suggests  an  exceptional  mastery  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  needed  to  carry  out 
short  term  full  responsibility  teaching 


COmEMTS 


ley 


(check  one) 


Yes 

Uncertain 

ERIC. 


Evaluator : 


School  Supervisor 
College  Supervisor 
Content  Specialist 


/yPPElIDIX  J;  TASKS  TO  RE  CO>!PLETED  i:!  RELATIO?'  TO  riE  ETE  PROnR.V'^ 

Tlie    materials  enclosed  are  a  list  of  tasks  to  be  completed  in  relation  to  the 
ETE  Pror-ran,  no^.'  The  OCE-CBTE  Prop;rair>.  The  tasks  are  referenced  to  a  tiir.e  line 
for  expected  beginning  and  completion  periods  of  operatiou. 
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Tlie  iiaterial  enclosed  rc-iprcsents  a  series  of  research  proposalfi  designed  to 
extend  and  compliiiient  to  research  completed  in  relation  to  the  OC^-CBTi:  Pror^rani 
to  date.  It  is  only  in  rough  draft  forn  and  is  presently  beinf;  used  as  a  v;ay  of 
identifying  needed  areas  of  research  and  the  means  of  {];etting  it  done. 
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AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  NIE  PROPOSAL 

Though  the  present  proposal  requests  funds  to  support  research 
activities  it  is  not  a  typical  research  proposal.     It  is  instead  a 
proposal  to  fund  a  series  of  interrelated  research  studies,  and  in  the 
process  illustrate  an  approach  to  educational  research  that  is  designed 
to    overcome  the  lack  of  influence  educational  research  typically  has 
on  educational  practice. 

The  focus  of  the  proposal  is  a  strategy  to  meet  the  external 
validity  demands  of  experiments  in  education.     A  coordinated  set  of 
proposals  are  made  in  this  regard,  including  alternative  approaches 
to  the  design  of  experimental  studies  in  education,  the  development  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  methodologies  to  accomodate  the  new  designs 
called  for,  and  most  importantly  the  develf/;mient  of  educational  contexts 
in  which  the  kind  of  research  that  is  being  called  for  can  be  imple- 
mented. 

It  is  argued  in  the  proposal  that  the  elementary  teacher  education 
program  at  Oregon  College  of  Education  qualifies  as  a  research  context 
of  the  kind  needed  to  implement  the  approach  to  educational  research  that 
is  proposed,  and  that  the  kind  of  research  that  is  being  called  for  has 
begun  to  be  implemented  within  it.     An  overview  of  the  research  that  has 
been  and  is  being  carriedout  at  OCE  is  provided,  proposals  for  a  three 
year  program  of  research  are  made,  and  funds  are  requested  for  the  support 
of  that  research. 

Considerable  attention  is  directed  in  the  proposal  to  the  manage- 
ment of    the  research  program  that  is  being  proposed,  to  the  cost/benefit 
considerations  that  attend  it,  and  to  the  likely  benefits  to  accrue  to 

ERIC 


to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  as  sponsor  of  the  research  and 
to  the  field  of  education  as  a  whole  if  it  is  sponsored  and  carried  out 
successfully. 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PROPOSAL 
TO  BE  SUBMITTED  TO  NIE 

Problem 

The  limited  contribution  of  educational  research  to  educational 
practice  is  widely  recognized  (Shulman,  1970;  Clifford,  1972).     It  is 
also  videly  felt.     Educational  practitioners  at  the  preschool,  elementary, 
secondary  and  college  levels  repeatedly  point  to  the  lack  of  research 
information  that  contributes  helpfully  to  practice.     Persons  in  the 
fields  of  educational  organization,  administration,  curriculum  and  in- 
struction cou^plain  of  the  same  problem.     In  the  language  of  the  authors  of  a 
recent  report  by  the  Rand  Corporation  on  the  effectiveness  of  schooling: 
"Research  has  not  identified  a  variant  'of  the  existing  system  that  is 
consistently  related  to  student^s  educational  outcomes."     (Averch,  et<  al., 
1972,  p  x). 

Solutions  That  Have  Been  Proposed 

A  wide  range  of  solutions  have  been  proposed  to  change  this  cir-* 
cumstance.     The  more  obvious  and  best  known  of  these  include  improving 
the  quality  of  research  design  (Campbell  and  Stanley,  1963;  Campbell, 

1967)  ;  improving  the  quality  of  data  analysis  (Cattell,  1966;  Stanley, 

1968)  ;  preparing  better  trained  research  personnel  (Clark  and  Hopkins, 
1969;  Gideonse,  1969);  focusing  on  applied  as  opposed  to  theoretical 
educational  problems  (Corman,  1957;  Kowitz,  1960;  Brooks,  1967);  obtain- 
ing additional  money  to  support  educational  research  (Clifford,  1972); 
and  attempting  to  develop  naw  paradigms  for  educational  research  (Jenkins, 
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1968;  Deese,  1969;  AERA,  1969;  Shulman,  1970;  Parlett  and  Hamilton,  1972). 
As  of  yet,  however,  these  changes  have  not  seemed  to  erhance  greatly  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship  between  educational  research  and  educational 
practice. 

On  the  suspicion  that  research  by  itself  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
alter  educational  practice,    emphasis  has  been  directed  within  the  past 
decade  to  educational  development,  evaluation  and  diffusion  as  accompany- 
ments  to  research,  ,  The  large  curriculum  development  projects  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the  late  1950 's  and  early  1960 's 
(Sllberman,  1970;  Shulman  and  Tamir,  1972);  the  creation  of  a  network 
of  educational  laboratories  by  the  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  (Bailey, 
1970;  Chase,  1970);  the  concern  with  education  evaluation  and  account- 
ability (Scriven,  1967;  Stake,  1967;  Glass,  1971);  and  the  development 
of  the  ERIC  system  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  educational 
research  and  development  (Ilavelock,  et,  al,,  1970)  are  cases  in  point. 
While  it  is  too  early  to  determir-^a  the  long  term  effects  of  these  develop- 
ments on  educational  practice  the  evidence  that  has  accumulated   thus  far 
provides  little  basis  for  optimism. 

Another  Proposal 

Another  proposed  solution  can  be  pieced  together  from  a  number  of 
sources,  though  as  yet  it  has  not  been  treated  as  a  conceptual  whole. 
The  proposal  draws  upon  the  recommendations  of  Brunswick  (1956) ,  Tukey 
(1962,  1969),  Campbell  (1963,  1967,  1969),  Cronbach  (1966)  Bracht  and 
Glass  (1968),  Barker  (1968),  Mitchell  (1969),  Shulman  (1970)  and  Clifford 
(1972).     The  essential  problem  that  the  proposal  is  designed  to  overcome 
Q   is  that  of  the  external  validity  of  educational  experiments, 
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At  its  core  the  proposal  calls  for  three  fundamental  shifts  in  the 
nature  and  focus  of  educational  research:     1)  a  shift  in  emphasis  from 
the  sampling  of  people  to  the  sampling  of  educational  environments;  2) 
a  shift  from  the  study  of  single,  isolated  variables  to  the  study  of  tlie 
complex  of  variables  that  make  up  onj»oing  educational  environments;  and 
3)  a  shift  from  piecemeal,  unrelated,  "one-shot"  research  efforts  to 
studies  that  are  articulated  through  time,  theory,  and  problem  focus. 

If  applied  in  concert  these  shifts  should  provide  educational 

researchers  the  wherewithall  to  design  experiments  that  begin  to  reflect 

the  realities  of  ongoing      educational  contexts,     ■     and  in  so  doing 

begin  to  overcome  the  limitations  that  have  plagued  educational  research 

for  so  long.     As  Shulman  has  pointed  out: 

Researchers  are  caught  in  a  bind.     To  maximize  the  internal 
validity  of  experiments,  they  develop  carefully  monitored 
settings  within  which  they  can  govern  their  research.  This 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  necessity,  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  experimental  tradition  in  America  over-emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  reliability  and  precision  at  the  expense  of  the 

characteristics  affecting  that  other  factor  of  equal  importance  (external  validit. 
...     It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  individuals  studied  as  a 
sample  are  truly  representative  of  that  human  population  to 
which  the  results  of  a  particular  experiment  will  be  inferred. 
Researchers  must  also  ascertain  that  th  ;  experimental  condi- 
tions can  serve  as  a  sample  from  which  to  make  inferences  to 
a  population  of  external  conditions  of  interest.     That  is, 
researchers  must  also  attempt  to  maximize  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  conditions  in  which  they  study  behavior  and  those 
other  conditions,  v;hatever  they  may  be,  to  which  researchers 
may  ultimately  wish  to  make  inferences.    The  similarity  should 
hold  between  psychologically  meaningful  features  of  the  settings, 
not  merely  between  the  manifest  aspects  of  the  two  situations. 
(1970,  p.  377) 


Conditions  Of  Implementation 

Identifying  changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  research  design  is 
one  thing.     Implementing  them  is  another,.    Obviously,         a  host  of 
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conditions  must  obtain  if  the  shifts  called  for  in  the  design  of  educa- 
tional experiments  are  to  be  put  into  effect.     Present  conceptions  of 
experimental  design  and  experimental  treatment  conditions  must  be  ex- 
panded (Campbell,  1963,  1967);  the  quality  of  dependent  or  outcome 
measures  must  be  improved  (Campbell  et.  al,  ,  1969;  Sclialock,  1973); 
analytic  methods  must  he  extended  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  broadened 
conception  of  design,  treatment  conditions,  and  dependent  measures 
(Cattell,  1966;  Tukey,  1969);  researcli  problems  that  are  important  to 
the  practitioner  must  be  selected  and  research  towards  the  solution  of 
those  problems  must  be  designed  with  the  vievj  to  impact  (Clifford,  1973); 
and  all  of  this  must  be  done  within  the  framework  of  cost/benefit  consi- 
derations (llaggerty,  1973).    Fortunately,  sufficient  progress  has  been 
made  on  all  these  fronts  v;ithin  the  past  few  years  that  the  extensions 
called  for  should  be  able  to  be  achieved. 

A  far  more  difficult  condition  to  achieve,  however,  and  one  that  i^:. 
far  more  basic  to  the  success  of  the  research  strategy  that  is  being 
proposed,  is  the  development  of  educational  contexts  that  support  the 
implementation  of  such  a  strategy.     The  conduct  of  long  term,  multi- 
faceted,  contextually  valid,  experimental  research  lays  heavy  demands 
on  an  ongoing  educational  context,  and  unless  that  context  is  special 
in  many  ways  such  demands  will  not  be  met. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writers  at  least  five  conditions  must  pre- 
vail if  an  ongoing  educational  program  is  to  serve  as  a  context  for 
the  kind  of  research  that  is  being  proposed, 

1,      Persons  responsible  for  the  management  and  operation 

of  the  program  must  be  inclin^^d    toward  experimentation. 
Commitment  fo  empericism  ana  the  desire  to  knov;  must  be 
dominant  features    of  the  context.     Research  must  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  program  operation.^  and 
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as  such  viewed  as  a  continuous,  necessary  and  desirable 
part  of  the  program. 

2.      Persons  responsible  for  the  management  and  operation 
of  the  education  jT^rogram  must  view  the  prop.ram  as 
subject  to  continuous  cliau^ey  and  view  as  a  major  data 
source  for  its  chan);^e  a  systematically  designed  program 
of  researcli  on  its  effectiveness.     VTlien  viewed  in  this 
way  research  can  have  Ijoth  the  immediate  and  applied 
value  that  is  needed  for  it  to  be  supported  by  those 
responsible  for  program  operation- 
s'     Data  of  a  quality  tliat  will  support  trustworthy  research 
must  he  collected  as  a  normal  part  of  program  operation. 
Accurate,  reliable  descriptions  of  program  operations 
must  be  provided  and  accurate,  reliable  measures  of 
learning  outcomes  must  be  recorded  as  a  matter  of  course. 

4.  Sophisticated  data  management,  storage,  retrieval  and 
display  capabilities  must  be  available.     Data  to  be  used 
for  research,  program  operation  and  program  adaptation 
purposes  must  be  routinely  stored  on  computers  and 
routirfjly  retrieved  in  formats  that  support  program 
related  decision  making  and  research. 

5.  There  must  be  an  advisory  structure  that  insures  that 
the  research  that  is  j^ursued  vjitliin  tlie  context  of  a 
particular  pro(>ram  is  seen  as  having  value  to  persons 
responsible  for  the  program,  as  well  as  of  value  to 
the  education  profession  at  large. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  five  conditions  represent  an  unusual 
array  of  features  to  find  in  any  ongoing  educational  context  today. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  they  are  difficult  conditions  to  bring  about 
if  they  are  not  already  in  e::istence.     It  is  the  judgment  of  the  writers, 
however,  that  unless  such  conditions  do  exist  the  kind  of  research  that 
is  being  proposed  will  never  be  able  to  be  mounted. 

It  follows  that  without  the  capacity  to  carry  out  such  research 
the  requirements  of  the  external  validity  of  educational  experiments  will 
in  all  likelihood  not  be  able  to  be  met. 
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The  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program  At  Oregon  College  Of 
Education  As  A  Research  Context  Of  Tlie  Kind  Proposed 

Tlie  elementary  teacher  education  (ETE)  program  at  Oregon  College 
of  Education  is  an  educational  context  that  meets  the  conditions  just 
outlined,-^    In  addition  it  has  several  unique  features  as  a  research 
context.     The  first  is  the  definition  that  has  been  adopted  of  teaching 
competency.     In  keeping  with  tlic  definition  proposed  in  the  ComField 
model,  and  recently  adopted  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  teaching 
competency  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  bring  about  the  outcomes  ex- 
pected of  a  teacher  holding  a  particular  teaching  position.     The  ability 
to  bring  about  such  outcomes  must  be  demonstrated  under  real-life  teach- 
ing conditions,  i.e.,  in  ongoing  school  contexts,  and  the  demonstration 
must  include  bringing  about  desired  learning  outcomes  in  pupils.  By 
insisting  upon  evidence  of  this  kind  three  advantages  accrue:    a)  an 
instructional  program  organized  in  terms  of  the  outcomes  expected  of 
teaching  rather  than  the  knowledges  and  skills  assumed  to  be  needed  in 
teaching;  b)  evidence  of  teaching  competency  prior  to  certification  that 
is  isomorphic  with  the  functions  teachers  are  to  perform  after  certifi- 
cation; and  c)  the  availability  of  a  data  base  that  permits  systematic 
research  on  the  relationship  between  teaching  and  learning — in  both  the 
context  of  the  college  and  the  context  of  the  schools. 

^    In  the  parlance  of  the  day  the  program  can  be  characterized  as  a 
"competency  based",  "field  oriented",  "consortium  centered",  "system- 
atically designed",  "data  dependent"  and  "personalized"  teacher  educa- 
tion program.     It  is  designed  according  to  the  principles  put  forth  in 
the  ComField  model  for  teacher  education,  one  of  the  nine  elementary 
teacher  education  models  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  (Schalock  &  Hale,  1968;  Schalock,  Kersh  &  Horyna , 
1970).     It  v;as  tested  on  an  experimental  basis  in  1972-73,  and  adopted 
for  full  program  operation  in  1973-74. 

O 
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Other  features  of  the  program  that  make  it  a  unique  context 

in  which  to  car^y.  out  educational  research  include  the  implementation  of 
procedures  for  assuring  the  quality  of  competency  demonstration  measures; 
the  adoption  of  publically  stated  performance  standards  for  competency 
demonstration;  the  adoption  of  jury  procedures  for  the  assessment  of 
performance  in  relation  to  standards;  the  establishment  of  a  computerized 
data  management  system  for  the  storage,  retrieval  and  display  of  compe- 
tency measures;  the  systematic  collection  of  trait  and  background  data 
on  all  students  in  the  program;  and  the  utilization  of  a  nationally 
known  nuclear  physicist  as  a  continuing  consultant  to  the  program  in 
matters  of  measurement,  data  management  and  research  design. 

Finally,  it  is  a  program  that  is  designed  to  support  experimental 
research  for  it  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  blocks  of  fifty  students 
can  be  systematically  treated  as  experimental  or  control  groups  as  they 
move  through  the  program.     This  arrangement  is  managed  by  three  condi- 
tions.    First,  each  block  of  fifty  students  is  viet^ed  as  an  "instruc- 
tional unit'*  within  the  program.     Second,  all  faculty  in  the  Elementary 
Division  have  accepted  common  definitions,  measures  and  performance 
standards  for  teaching  competency.     Third,  all  faculty  have  agreed  to 
systematically  explore  alternative  instructional  programs  and  procedures 
In  helping  students  achieve  competence  as  a  teacher,  but  to  carefully 
document  the  programs  and  procedures  used.     Approximately  three  hundred 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  teacher  education  program  at 
the  college  each  year  so  there  is  access  to  at  least  six  instructional 
units  for  treatment  as  experimental  or  control  groups  each  year. 

A  description  of  the  program  and  the  assessment  procedures  used  x>7ithln 
it  appears  as  Attachment  A.    A  description  of  the  data  management  system 
used  within  the  program,  and  the  data  sets  available  through  it^  appears 
as  Attachment  B. 
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One  additional  observation  needs  to  be  made  about  OCE  as  a  context 
for  educational  research.     Ts>r  the  most  part  the  research  that  will  he 
carried  out  at  OCE,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years  of  program  opera- 
tion, will  center  on  teacher  education.     At  face  value  this  appears  to 
be  a  relatively  limited  focus.     Because  of  the  definition  of  teaching 
competency  adopted  at  OCE,  however,     it    is  not  a  limited 
focus  for  measures  of  teaching  competency  always  deal  with  outcomes 
expected  of  teaching.     This  feature  of  the  OCE  context  assures  that  the 
research  that  emerges  from  it  will  have  as  much  interest  and  value  to 
teachers  and  administrators  of  schools  as  it  v;ill  to  teachers  and 
administrators  of  teacher  education  programs. 

A  Strategy  Of  Implementation 

The  strategy  to  be  followed  in  implementing  within  the  OCE  context 
the  kind  of  research  program  that  is  being  proposed  can  best  he  described 
as  one  of  gradualism,  first  things  first,  and  movement  from  a  base  of 
pilot  or  completed  research  and  tested  methodology  to  research  that  is 
increasingly  comprehensive  and  demanding  of  new  methodology.  The 
strategy  of  gradualism  is  based  on  the  heard  reality  that  an  ongoing 
educational  context  can  accommodate  at  any  one  time  only  so  much  research 
activity.     This  is  the  case  even  though  it  is  a  context  that  has  been 
designed  expressly  to  support  research.    For  this  reason  a  liitiited  number 
of  research  activities  will  be  undertaken  in  the  OCE  context  at  any 
particular  point  in  time,  and  only  as  it  becomes  clear  that  the  context 
can  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  activities  will  a  more  extensive  pro- 
gram of  research  be  under talien. 
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The  strategy  of  first  things  first  is  closely  linked  to  the  strategy 
of  gradualism,  hut  it  has  other  linkages  as  v/ell.     Because  of  the  limited 
number  of  research  activities  to  be  carried  out  at  any  one  time  steps 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  what  is  done  has  optimal  utility,  both  to 
those  responsible  for  the  management  and  operation  of  the  OCE  teacher 
education  program  and  to  the  field  of  education  at  large.     Tlie  assurance 
of  utility  to  those  in  the  iipmediate  context,  however,  is  seen  as  being 
or  primary  importance  for  unless  the  research  has  visible  pay- 

off to  those  responsible  for  program  management  and  operation  it  is  not 
likely  to  remain  as  a  welcome  component  of  the  program* 

The  strategy  of  moving  from  a  base  of  pilot  or  completed  research 
and  tested  methodology  to  new  research  and  new  methodology  has  e  cwo- 
pronged  rationale.     First,  it  is  a  means  of  insuring  that  the  research 
that  is  done  has  continuity  and  a  level  of  quality  that  lets  it  be  both 
trusted  and  useful.     Second,  it  is  seen  as  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
way  of  extending  the  level  of  sophistication  that  is  needed  in  both 
design  and  methodology  if  educational  research  is  ever  to  have  the  pay- 
off to  educational  practice  that  is  desired.     The  balance  to  be  struck 
is  one  of  pursuing  research  that  takes  advantage  of  the  best  designs 
and  methodologies  that  are  available  at  a  particular  point  in  time,  but 
at  the  same  time  presses  toward  the  development  of  those  tbat  are  more 
inclusive  and  pov;erful.     Such  a  strategy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
we  do  not  now  have  either  the  design  or  the  methodology  needed  to  carry 
out  satisfactorily  the  kind  of  research  that  is  being  proposed  but 
that  we  are  capable  of  developing  them  once  we  have  some  reasonably 
clear  idea  as  to  what  they  should  be. 
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Proposed  rrogratn  Of  Research: 

Four  lines  of  research  ^ire  to  be  pursued  during  the  coining  year: 
1)  studies  aimed  at  insuring  the  quality  of  the  competency  measures  col- 
lected as  part  of  the  ongoing  program  of  operation;  2)  studies  aimed  at 
refining  and  extending  the  methodology  of  competency  measurement;  3) 
studies  that  search  for  predictors  of  teaching  competency;  and  4)  studies 
on/v effectiveness  of  the  OCE  teacher  education  program  in  developing 
teachers  who  are^  competent.     Individually  and  collectively  these  various 
research  efforts  reflect  the  implementation  strategy  outlined  above. 
Research  presently  is  being  undertaken  in  all  four  areas;  all  studies 
proposed  for  the  coming  year  represent  an  extension  of  the  research  that 
is  now  being  carried  out;  all  studies  proposed  are  deemed  of  critical 
importance  to  the  operation  of  the  program,  as  well  as  of  general  interest 
to  the  education  profession  at  large;  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the  program  that  the  collection  of  studies 
can  be  tolerated  by  the  program. 

Each  line  of  research  is  discussed  separately  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow.     Cost/benefit  considerations  relative  to  the  research  that 
Is  being  proposed  appear  on  pages   19  to   24  .     Projected  costs  appear  on 
pages  19  to 

Quality  Assurance  Studies 

Central  to  both  the  operation  of  the  teacher  education  program  and 
the  research  that  is  being  proposed  are  the  measures  of  teaching  compe- 
tency.    These  measures  are  relied  upon  in  program  placement  decisions, 
in  program  adaptation  decisions,  and  in  certification  decisions.  They 
also  serve  as  the  dependent  or  criterion  measures  in  the  majority  of 
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studies  undertaken  within  the  OCE  context.     For  all  these  reasons  great 
care  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  competency 
measures  obtained  are  of  highest  quality.    The  purpose  of  che  quality 
assurance  studies  is  to  insure  that  this  is  the  case. 

From  the  time  that  the  ETE  program  was  first  initiated  quality 
assurance  studies  have  been  a  regular  part  of  program  operation.  By 
and  large  these  studies  have  focused  upon  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  raters  of  competency  have  used  the  forms  and  procedures  provided 
for  competency  ratings,  the  reliability  and  sensitivity  of  the  ratings 
made,  the  indicators  relied  upon  in  arriving  at  particular  ratings,  etc. 
Because  these  are  continuing  concerns^  essentially  the  same  kinds  of 
studies  need  to  be  carried  out  from  term  to  term  and  from  year  to  year. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  such  studies,  and  because  of  the  rigor 
and  impartiality  they  must  reflect,  they  have  been  made  the  responsibility 
of  a  physicist  who  is  on  the  faculty  of  a  nei^^hboring  university  and  has 
no  formal  connection  with  the  program  other  than  as  its  continuing 
consultant. 

The  quality  assurance  studies  proposed  for  1974-75  are  outlined  in 
Table  1.     A  summary  of  the  research  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  in 
this  area,  and  abstracts  of  the  studies  proposed  for  the  coming  year, 
appear  as  Attachment  C. 

Methodological  Studies 

As  used  in  the  present  proposal  quality  assurance  studies  are  con- 
cerned with  the  extent  to  which  established  procedures  are  applied  con- 
scientiously and  correctly.    By  contrast  methodological  studies  are 
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Table  1.     Quality  Assurance  Studies  to  be  carried  out 
in  1973-74,  and  the  products  expected  to  emerge 
from  them  (Note  to  OCE  staff:     the  studies,  listed 
are  first  approximations  only,  firm  decisions 
about  the  research  to  be  undertaken  next  year  are 
yet  to  be  made) 


Project  Focus 

Expected  Products 

Use  of  competency  rating 
forms 

Sensitivity  of  teaching 
competency  measures 

Agreement  between  raters  on 
measures  of  teaching  compe- 
tency at  a  particular 
point  in  time 

Agreement  between  raters  on 
measures  of  competency 
over  time 

Indicator  use  in  arriving 
at  competency  ratings 

A  publishable  document  that 
reports  these  various 
studies  and  the  data  that 
results  from  them;  monthly 
printouts  of  the  data  com- 
ing from  the  studies,  by 
rater,  for  use  in  monitor- 
ing and  assuring  quality 
of  competency  measures 
taken :     refined ,  trust- 
worthy measures  of  compe- 
tency for  use  in  instruc- 
tion, research ,  certifica- 
tion and  program  adaptation 

designed  to  refine  or  extend  existing  procedures,  or  develop  new  procedures. 
The  inclusion  of  such  studies  as  an  ongoing  aspect  of  the  proposed  research 
program  is  a  relfection  of  the  belief  that  strong  methodology  is  the  key 
to  the  success  of  any  research  effort,  that  the  field  of  education  is 
notoriously  short  of     such   methodology,  that  methodology  is  often  specific 
to  the  nature  of  the  research  being  pursued,  and  that  the  methodology 
demanded  by  a  particular  research  effort  can  be  developed  once  the  nature 
of  the  methodology  that  is  needed  is  known. 

Three  kinds  of  methodolop,ical  studies  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
undertaken  within  the  OCE  context  * 

1.      Studies  that  focus  upon  the  procedures  and  forms  to 
be  used  in  obtaini'iig  ratings  of  teaching  competency. 
Two  different  sets  of  forms  and  procedures  were  tested 
during  the  first  year  of  program  operation.     A  third 
set,  which  appears  to  be- holding  up  well,  is  presently 
Q  beinp;  tested. 
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2.  Studies  that  focus  on  the  development  of  procedures  for 
analyzing  and  displaying  the  data  obtained  through 
quality  assurance  studies. 

3.  Studies  that  focus  upon  the  manner  in  which  competencies 
demonstrated  by  prospective  teachers  can  best  be  dis- 
played for  purposes  of  certification  and  interviev7S  with 
prospective  employers. 

All  have  been  pursued  since  the  initiation  of  the  ETE  Program  and  all 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  physicist 
that  serves  as  a  continuing  consultant  to  the  program. 

The  methodological  studies  proposed  for  the  coming  year  are 
summarized  in  Table  2.     A  summary  of  the  research  that  has  been  and  is 
being  done  in  this  area,  and  abstracts  of  the  studies  proposed  for  the 
coming  year,  appear  as  Attachment  D. 

Table  2.     Methodological  Studies  to  be  carried  out 

in  1973-74,  and  the  products  expected  to  emerge 
from  them  (Note  to  OCE  staff:     the  studies  listed 
are  first  approximations  only;  firm  decisions 
about  the  research  to  be  undertaken  next  year 
are  yGt  to  be  made) 


Project  Focus 

Expected  Products 

The  measurement  of  teach- 
ing competency 

The  analysis  and  display 
of  quality  assurance  data 

The  display  of  demonstrated 
teaching  competencies 

Predictive  Studies 

One  of  the  two 'lines  of  substantive  research  initiated  within  the 
OCE  context  entails  a  search  for  predictors  of  teaching  competency,  as 
competency  is  measured  within  the  context  of  the  program  specifically 
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and  the  state  of  Ori-gon  generally.    Two  classes  of  predictors  are  currently 
under  investigation:    student  characteristics/background  experiences,  and 
measures  of  teaching  competency  obtained  in  demonstration  contexts  that 
are  less  demanding  than  those  in  which  predicted  competency  is  to  be 
demonstrated.     Both  sets  of  studies  are  concerned  ultimately  with  program 
design  and  efficiency,  though  at  the  moment  the  first  set  is  focused  more 
narrowly  upon  identifying  the  kinds  of  students  who  can  demonstrate  the 
kinds  of  teaching  competencies  required  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  second  is  focused  upon  the  pov7er      of  early  competency  measures 
in  predicting  of  subsequent  measures. 

Thus  far  studies  on  both  sets  of  predictors  has  been  limited,  'fche 
study  of  the  relationships  between  student  characteristics/background 
experiences  and  teaching  competency  has  been  limited  to  single  correla- 
tional analyses.     The  study  of  one  level  of  competency  demonstration  as 
a  predictor  of  another  has  been  limited  to  pre-certification  demon^3tra-- 
tions  because  that  is  as  far  as  our  measures  of  competency  have  extended. 
Measures  of  competence  in  practicum  teaching  situations  ar^  scheduled  to 
become  available  this  year,  hox>7ever,  and  mid-way  through  the  coming  year 
measures  of  competence  in  protected  first  year  teaching  are  scheduled  to 
become  available.     As  these  measures   are  used  this  particular  set  of  pre- 
dictive studies  will  be  extended  accordingly.    The  work  presently  being 
done  in  both  of  these  areas,  including  the  predictor  and  competency 
measures  used,  is  summarized  in  Attachment  E. 

The  predictive  studies  to  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  year  are 
basically  extensions  of  what  is  now  being  done.    More  complex  measures  of 
teaching  competency  x^7ill  be  employed  in  the  research,  since  these  will  be 
available  by  that  time,  but  more  complex  predictive  studies  that  deal, 
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for  example,  with  trait/ treatment  interactions  and  their  relationship 
to  demonstrated  teaching  competency  will  be  withheld  until  1974-75. 
The  predictive  studies  to  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  year  are 
listed  in  Table  3.     Abstracts  of  these  studies  appear  as  part  of  Attach- 
ment £• 


Table  3,     Predictive  Studies  to  be  carried  out  in 
19  73-74,  and  the  products  expected  to  emerge 
from  them  (Note  to  OCE  staff:     the  studies 
listed  are  first  approximations  only;  firm 
decisions  about  the  research  to  be  under- 
taken next  year  are  yet  to  be  made) 


Project  Focus 

Exj^ected  Products 

Student  characteristics  and 

background  experiences  as 

predictors  of  teaching 

competency 

Teaching  competency 

measures  obtained  in  one 

demonstration  context  as 

predictors  of  competency 

measures  obtained  in  more 

demanding  demonstration 

contexts 

Program  Effectiveness  Studies 

Program  effectiveness  studies  parallel  the  predictive  studies  in 
that  they  are  also  concerned  with  the  issues  of  efficiency,  impact,  and 
effectiveness  of  program  design  and  operation.     Designers  of  teacher 
education  programs,  as  well  as  the  designers  of  elementary  and  secondary, 
programs,  must  be  concerned  with  these  matters  for  they  are  at  the  heart 
of  public  trust  and  accountability. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  such  studies  the  field 
of  education  Is  notorious  for  their  absence.     Exceedingly  few  educational 
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programs  of  any  kind  have  been  thoroughly  tested  for  their  costs  and 
benefits,  and  fewer  still  have  been  systematically  tested  against  alter- 
native programs  for  their  relative  cost/benefit  positions.     The  imple- 
mentation of  such  studies  within  the  OCE  context  is  the  long  term  aim 
of  this  line  of  research. 

The  program  effectiveness  research  that  is  currently  underway  is 
designed  to  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  newly  designed  ele- 
mentary teacher  education  program  in  contrast  to  the  program  that  was 
in  effect  until  the  current  year.     The  design  of  the  present  research 
calls  for  the  comparison  of  the  competency  of  teachers  under  the  conditions 
of  practicum  teaching  (2-5  weeks  full  responsibility  teaching)  who  have 
gone  through  the  old  clinical  phase  of  the  preparation  program  with 
students  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  newly  designed  clinical  program.^ 
This  study  is  viewed  as  being  critically  important  to  OCE  for  it  is  the 
only  opportunity  available  to  the  college  to  test  comparatively  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  new  program  as  opposed  to  the  old.     If  the  study 
is  not  carried  out  this  year  students  who  went  though  the  old  program 
will  have  completed  their  practicum  (student)  teaching  and  left  the  in- 
stitution.    The  study  is  also  seen  as  being  of  interest  to  teacher  educa- 
tion around  the  nation,  however,  since  the  new  clinical  program  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  competency  based  teacher  education  programs  that  seem 

2 

Both  the  old  and  new  clinical  phases  of  the  preparatory  program  in- 
volve(d)  two  terms  of  work  that  combines  the  course  work  in  professional 
education,  and  teaching  methods  in  related  subject  matter  areas,  and 
provides  opportunity  to  observe  and  practice  teach  in  ongoing  field 
settings  under  supervision.     The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  program 
is  its  expllcitness  with  respect  to  the  teaching  competencies  Co  be 
demonstrated  when  practice  teaching  and  the  care  with  which  those  compe- 
tencies are  measured. 
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to  be  emerging  across  the  nation. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  effectiveness  study  that  is  currently 
underway  is  seen  only  as  the  first  stage  in  a  series  of  comparative  and 
follow  up  studies.    One  reason  for  this  view  is  the  limited  nature  of 
the  study.     As  presently  designed  it  focjuses  only  on  the    performance  of 
the  two  sets  of  prospective  teachers  under  the  conditions  of  practicum 
or  student  teaching.     We  need  to  track  their  performance  across  the 
first,  second  and  third  years  of  teaching,  for  it  may  will  be  that  the 
new  clinical  program  provides  an  initial  advantage  to  teachers  but  after 
three  or  more  years  that  advantage  is  lost.     If  this  is  the  case  it  re- 
presents a  significant   piece  of  information  that  needs  to  enter  the 
costs/benefits  equation  when  considering  the  continuation  of  the  new  ^ 
program.  [lAnother^is  the  fact  that  the -present -^researcH^is  limited  to  ^^^^^ 
OCE  students.     Ultimately  students  from  other  institutions  who  have 
gone  through  totally  different  preparatory  programs  must  be  compared  to 
OCE  students  in  their  competence  as  teachers,  for  it  is  only  when  studies 
of  this  kind  are  carried  out  that  other  teacher  education  institutions 
can  make  enlightened  choices  as  to  what  kind  of  teacher  education  program 
to  adopt.     Studies  of  this  kind  are  also  needed  for  enlightened  policy 
decisions  at  the  state  or  national  level  with  respect  to  the  kind  of 
teacher  programs  to  be  encouraged. 

A  third  reason  for  viewing  the  effectiveness  research  that  is  pre- 
sently underway  as  only  a  begining  point  is  the  fact  that  it  treats  the 
clinical  phase  of  the  program  as  a  whole  as  the  experimental  variable. 
At  one  level  of  analysis  this  is  an  appropriate  strategy.     At  another, 
however,  it  is  much  too  gross  a  strategy,  for  it  yields  no  information 
about  what  inside  the  clinical  phase  of  the  program  works  and  what  doesn't 
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work.     As  such,  it  yields  little  information  that  is  useful  to  those 
responsible  for  tiie  day  to  day  operation  of  the  program.     Studies  that 
focus  on  the  effectiveness  of  pieces  and  parts  of  the  clinical  program 
are  also  needed.  ^ 

The  program  effectiveness  research  proposed  for  the  coming  year  is 
summarized  in  Table  4.    To  a  large  extent  it  represents  a  continuation  of 
the  present  research  that       being  done  for  it  proposes  the  follow  up 
of  the  two  groups  of  students  studied  this  year  into  their  first  full 
year  of  teaching.    A  first  round  of  studies  are  also  proposed  for  an 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  approaches  to  program 
design/operation.     Studies  designed  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  OCE  students  and  students  from  ether  colleges  are  postponed  until 
1975-76.     A  summary  of  the  research  on  program  effectiveness  that  iiS  being 
pursued  presently,  and  abstracts  of  the  research  proposed  for  the  coming 
year,  will  be  found  in  Attachment  F. 

Table  4.     Program  Effectiveness  Studies  to  be  carried 

out  in  1973-74,  and  the  products  expected  to  emerge 
from  them  (Note  to  OCE  staff:     the  studies  listed 
are  first  approximations  only;  firm  decisions 
about  the  research  to  be  undertaken  next  year  are 


yet  to  be  made) 

Project  Focus 

Expected  Products 

The  effectiveness  of  first 
year  teachers  prepared  at 
OCE  under  a  competency  and 
a  non-competency  based 
program 

The  effect  on  teaching 
competency  of  a  curriculum 
unit  on  "Understanding 
Self  as  Teacher" 

The  effect  of  alternative 
approaches  to  supervision/ 
instruction  in  the  labora- 
tory setting  on  the  demon- 
stration of  teaching 

competency  \ 

 I 
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A  Projected  Program  Of  Research:  1975-77 

Given  the  general  implementation  strategy  that  governs  the  intro- 
duction of  research  activities  into  the  OCE  context  (see  pp        to  ) 
I'z  is  not  possible  to  predict  with  absolute  accuracy  the  specific  pro- 
j€icts  that  will  be  implemented  in  1975-76  or  1976-77.     Reasonably  firm 
projections  can  be  made,  however,  and  these  appear  in  Tables  5  and  6. 
Table  5  contains  a  summary  of  the  studies  proposed  for  the  coming  year 
that  will  be  extended  into  the  1975-77  period.     Table  6  provides  a  sum- 
mary of  the  research  to  be  initiated  for  the  first  time  during  the  1975^77 
period.     An  overview  of  the  studies  proposed  in  Table  5  appear  as  Attach- 
ment G.     An  overview  of  the  studies  that  are  listed  in  Table  6  appear  as 
Attachment  H,     Cost  estimates  for  the  projected  studies  appear  on 
pages  29  to 

Cost/Benefits  Considerations 

Four  cost/benefit  considerations  accompany  the  research  that  is 
proposed.     First,  the  costs  for  carrying  out  research  within  the  con- 
text of  thAelementary  teacher  education  program  at  OCE  are  lov;,  and 
the  benefits  should  be  high.     The  low  cost  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
ETE  Program  is  organized  and  operates  as  a  research  context,  and. the 
data  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  kind  of  research  that  is  being  pro- 
posed is  collected  as  a  matter  of  course.     This  permits  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  costs  ordinarily  associated  with  educational  research  to  be 
absorbed  as  part  of  the  regular  cost  of  program  operation,  and  thus  re- 
duces research  costs  immensely. .  The  benefits  are  potentially  high 
because  of  the  continuity  that  can  be  provided  the  research,  the  centrality 
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of  its  focus,  and  the  reality  of  the  context  within  which  it  takes  place. 
\^en  both  of  these  factors  are  entered  into  a  cost/benefits  calculation 
the  research  program  that  is  being  proposed  must  be  viewed  as  an  out- 
standing bargain  for' a  sponsoring  agency. 

The  second  consideration  of  costs  and  benefits  that  accompanies  the 
research  proposed  involves  the  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  from 
each  study  undertaken  in  terms  of  cost/benefit  implications  for  program 
operation.     Operationally  this  means  that  each  study  undertaken  in  the 
OCE  context  will  be  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  costs  that  would 
accrue  to  the  program  if  the  condition  studied  were  to  be  adopted  as  a 
part  of  program  operation,  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  or  potential 
benefits  that  would  derive  from  its  adoption,  and  a  cost/benefits  state- 
ment that  attempts  to  put  the  results  of  these  two  analyses  into  per- 
spective.    A  basic  tenet  of  the  ETE  Program  at  OCE  is  that  studies  deal- 
ing with  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  treatment  or  program  condi- 
tions must  be  designed  with  a  view  to  the  costs  and  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  this  program  if  the  condition  being  studied  were  adopted. 

It  should  not  be  implied  by  this  statement  that  OCE  has  a  well 
developed  technology  for  costs/benefits  analyses.      Data  on  the  costs 
associated  with  the  ETE  Program  are  collected  systematically,  and  there 
is  commitment  to  placing  these  data  into  a  costs/benefits  framework, 
but  as  yet  little  has  been  accomplished  on  the  benefits  side  of  the  equa- 
tion.    Some  begining  work  on  the  benefits  side  has  been  made  in  relation 
to  programs  in  elementary  schools,  however,  and  the  translation  of  the 
methodology  developed  at  that  level  to  the  college  setting  is  seen  as  a 
relatively  straightforward  task.    An  extensive  review  of  the  approaches 
currently  being  taken  around  the  nation  to  costs/benefits  analyses  has 
also  been  completed  (Gage,  1973). 
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It  is  anticipated  in  time  that  cost/benefits  statements  should  also 
be  able  to  be  calculated  for  alternative  education  programs  as  a  whole. 
\^Jhen  this  can  be  achieved  some  of  the  recommendations  made  recently  by 
Haggerty  (1973)  in  relation  to  lowering  the  cost  of  education  while 
increasing  its  effectiveness  can  begin  to  be  realized. 

The  third  consideration  of  costs  and  benefits  that  accompanies  the 
research  proposed  centers  on  the  matter  of  costs  and  benefits  to  the 
funding  agency  and  to  American  education  at  large.     It  has  been  argued 
above  that  because  of  the  low  cost  and  high  yield  per  project  the  research 
to  be  carried  out  at  OCE  is  a  bargain.    Another  factor  that  contributes 
to  the  bargain-like  nature  of  what  is  being  proposed  is  that  what  is  to 
be  implemented  and  tested  at  OCE  is  more  than  a  series  of  interdependent 
research  projects.     As  pointed  out  in  the  abstract  of  the  proposal  what 
is  being  tested  is  no  less  than  an  alternative  model  to  the  conduct  of 
educational  research.     If  such  a  model  can  be  tested  at  little  or  no 
cost  beyond  what  is  being  spent  for  the  research  that  is  being  conducted, 
that  must  be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  bargains  that  a  sponsoring 
agency  and  the  field  of  education  generally  has  ever  encountered. 

The  final  consideration  of  costs  and  benefits  that  needs  to  accompany 

the  proposal  has  to  do  with  the  diffusion  of  both  the  results  of  the 

work  done  at  OCE  and  the  model  of  educational  research  being  tested. 

Clifford  (1972)  has  made  the  case  that  the  diffusion  of  research  results 

in  education  apparently  take'*  place  through  a  process  akin  to  ^'cultural 

diffusion",  and  that  direct  efforts  at  the  disGemination  of  research 

results  has  little  if  any  immediate  impact  on  educational  practice. 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  publication  of  research  results 

in  professional  journals  or  the  listing  of  research  reports  in  the  ERIC 
O 
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system  should  be  foregone.  It  should  be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that 
additional  means  should  be  found  to  support  the  diffusion  process  and 
that  these  should  approximate  the  means  by  which  cultural  diffusion 

OC.;':v-S. 

OCE  is  a  participant  in  three  "diffusion  networks"  that  are  designed 
expressly  for  this  purpose.     One  is  a  statewide  network  of  teacher  ed- 
ucation institutions  that  are  attempting  to  implement  competency  based 
teacher  education  programs.    Another  is  a  region-wide  netv/ork  of  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  drawn  together  for  the  same  purpose.     A  third  is 
the  nation-wide  network  of  model  elementary  teacher  education  programs 
that  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
1968  and  that  continues  to  be  supported  by  OE  for  conceptual,  advisory 
and  developmental  purposes.     OCE  enjoys  a  leadership  role  in  all  three 
networks  and  it  can  be  assured  that  whatever  research  and  development 
occurs  at  OCE  will  be  tracked  closely  by  member  institutions.     There  can 
be  no  assurance  of  adoption  or  utilization,  of  course,  but  the  potential 
for  diffusion  is  surely  another  feature  of  the  proposal  that  contributes 
to  its  bargain-like  nature. 

Program  Management  And  Staffing  Considerations 

Managing  a  single  research  project  is  a  complex  task.  Managing 
what  amounts  to  a  research  center  with  multiple  projects  is  a  task  of 
major  proportions.    Because  of  the  complexity  and  scope  of  the  management 
requirements  of  the  proposed  program,  and  because  of  the  perception  of 
the  approach        research  that  is  being  proposed  as  a  prototypic,  consi- 
derable care  needs  to  be  given  to  the  management  structures  and  procedures 
^to  be  employed  in  the  operation  of  the  centett 
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For  purposes  of  day  to  day  management  it  is  proposed  that  project 
directors  and  "area"  supervisors  be  designated.     The  responsibilities 
of  a  project  director  are  those  typically  assumed  by  federally  sponsored 
project  directors.     The  responsibilities  of  the  area  supervisors  include 
the  articulation  of  the  various  projects  carried  out  within  a  particular 
area,  assuring  the  adherence  of  projects  to  timelines,  and  the  provision 
of  immediate  assistance  to  project  directors  in  the  execution  and  re- 
porting of  projects.     "Research  areas"  correspond  to  the  major  lines  of 
research  described  on. pages        to  » 

In  addition  to  project  directors  and  area  supervisors  an  overall 
research  coordinator    will       be  designated  for  the  program.     The  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  coordinator  will  include  the  articulation  of 
research  proceding  within  the  various  research  areas,  as  well  as  overall 
responsibility  for  quality  control,  adherence  to  timelines,  and  the 
assurance  of  proper  reporting.     The  coordinator  of  research  is  seen  as 
a  full  time  research  position;  the  positions  of  project  director  and 
area  coordinator  are  seen  as  part  time  in  conjunction  with  operational 
program  responsibilities* 

The  research  coordinator  will  be  directly  responsible  to  a  research 
council.     The  council  is  made  up  of  senior  research  staff  at  the  college 
and  within  the  Teaching  Research  Division  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of 
Higher  Education,  and  is  responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  policies  that  govern  the  operation  of  the  OCE  research  center. 
Ultimately,  the  council  is  responsible  for  the  quality  and  productivity 
of  the  center,  and  defines  its  role  as  such.     The  council  is  to  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  five  persons. 
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Besides  the  resources  of  the  college,  the  Teaching  Research  Division, 
and  othei^nstitutions  and  agencies  within  the  state,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  center  have  available  to  it  two  additional  resources.     The  first  of 
these  are  local  and  national  advisory  committees.     It  is  planned  that 
these  two  committee  structures  will  help  establish  policy  for  the  center, 
will  aid  in  the  selection  of  projects  to  be  carried  out  within  the  center, 
and  the  like.    The  second  resource  that  needs  to  be  available  to  the 
center  is  a  pool  of  consultants  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  technical 
problems  associated  with  the  conduct  of  the  research  of  the  center. 
Persons  of  the  stature  of  a  Donald  Campbell,  a  Lee  Shulman,  a  Robert 
Gagne,  a  Gene  Glass,  or  a  Henry  Levin  will  be  approached  for  willingness 
to  serve  on  the  national  advisory  committee.     (The  national  advisory 
committee  will  be  limited  to  five  persons,  and  will  be  constituted  to 
represent  the  various  disciplines  whose  constructs  and  methodologies  are 
to  be  called  upon  in  conducting  the  research  of  the  center.)     The  local 
advisory  committee  will  consist  of  staff  and  administrators  from 
cooperating  school  districts,  staff  and  administrators  from  the  college, 
and  students  in  the  program. 

The  management  structure  anticipated  for  the  OCE  research  center  is 
outlined  schematically  in  Figure  1.     The  processes  governing  the  struc- 
ture are  outlined  in  Appendix  I. 

Personnel 

In  keeping  with  the  belief  that  educational  research  can  be  carried 
out  best  within  the  context  of  ongoing  educational  programs,  and  the 
attending  belief  that  research  within  such  a  context  can  be  carried  out 
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Figure  1.    The  structure  proposed  for  the  management  of 
the  OCE  research  center 


best  by  persons  responsible  for  the  operation  of  those  programs,  all 
persons  who  are  to  hold  research  positions  in  the  proposed  center  of 
project  director  and  above  will  carry  responsibility  for  both  research 
and  program  operations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  research  coordinator  professional  personnel 
in  the  center  will  occupy  one  of  four  general  positions:    project  associate, 
project  director,  area  supervisor,  member  of  the  research  council.  Pro- 
ject directors  are  identified  in  the  project  abstracts  that  appear  in 
Attachments  C  through  Fr.     Responsibility  for  area  supervision  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  (NOTE:     the  naraes  that  follow  are  illustrative  only) 
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Drs.  Fontana  (quality  assurance  and  methodological  studies)  ,  Schalock 
(predictive  studies)  and  Garrison  (program  effectiveness  studies). 
Dr.  Gerald  Girod,  presently  coordinator  of  research  for  the  elementary 
division  at  the  college,  is  to  serve  as  research  coordinator.    Dr.  Bert 
Kersh,  Dean  of  Faculty  at  Oregon  College  of  Education;  Dr.  Jesse  Garrison, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education  at  the  college;  Dr.  Del 
Schalock,  Director  of  Teacher  Education  Program  within  the  Teaching 
Research  Division  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education;  and 
Dr.  Peter  Fontana,  continuing  consultant  to  the  project  from  the  physical 
science  are  to  serve  as  four  of  the  five  members  of  the  research  council* 

In  reading  the  project  abstracts  in  Attachments  C  through  F,  and 
matching  them  against  the  listings  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  persons 
holding  management  responsibility  within  the  proposed  center  also  hold 
project  responsibilities.    This  is  both  a  matter  of  design  and  a  matter 
of  personal  interests  and  commitments*     It  reflects  the  fact  that  all 
faculty  to  be  involved  in  the  center  wish  to  do  research,  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  a  program  as  complex  as  the  one  being  proposed  must  be  carefully 
coordinated  and  managed.    It  also  reflects  the  belief  that  persons  hold- 
ing management  responsibility  for  a  program  of  research  should  be  ex- 
perienced  and  active  researchers,  and  that  experienced  research  staff 
should  be  serving  both  as  models  for  and  providers  of  assistance  to  less 
exp er i enced  staff. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  kind  of  staff  arrangement  described  will 
optimize  the  use  of  the  huma.n  resources  available  to  a  center  of  the  kind 
being  proposed,  that  it  will  assure  the  quality  of  the  research  produced 
by  the  center,  and  that  it  will  insure  the  continuous  induction  of  new 
staff  to  the  kind  of  research  context  that  is  being  called  for. 
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Funding  Strategy  And  Budget  Estimates 

The  proposal  actually  calls  for  the  funding  of  a  research  center 
rather  than  a  single  project  or  related  set  of  projects.    This  approach 
to  funding  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  an  ongoing  educational  program 
that  is  designed  expressly  to  support  educational  research  is  an  ideal 
context  within  which  to  carry  out  educational  research,  and  one  that 
permits  research  to  be  carried  out  at  a  level  of  cost  that  is  impossible 
to  achieve  when  research  contexts  have  to  be  "created"  to  support  parti- 
cular projects.     Settings  of  this  kind  are  rare  in  american  education  and 
full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  them  whenever  possible. 

The  specific  funding  strategy  within  the  context  of  the  center  is 
one  of  planning  for  long  term  support  but  having  yearly  appropriations 
contingent  upon  production.  It  is  also  a  strategy  that  calls  for  long 
term  projections  as  to  kinds  of  research  activity  but  refinements  of 
these  projections  on  a  yearly  basis  as  a  result  of  the  previous  year's 
activity  and  the  shifting  in  research  priorities. 

Operationally  this  has  been  translated  into  a  budget  request  to 
cover  a  three  year  period  of  time.     Firm  dollar  estimates  are  attached 
to  the  projects  proposed  for  only  the  first  year  of  the  three  year  period. 
Projected  costs  for  pi^r^jected  projects  are  provided  for  Year  II  and  III; 
but  with  the  full  expectation  that  these  projections  will  have  to  be 
negotiated  up  or  down  at  the  time  specific  projects  are  negotiated  for 
Years  II  and  Hi. 

The  funding  strategy  anticipates  that  if  production. is  satisfactory 
at  the  end  of  the  first  three  year  period  continuing  support  will  be 
forthcoming. 
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Budget  estimates  by  project  for  1974-75  appear  in  Table  7.  Over- 
all costs  for  the  center's  operation  for  Year  I  are  summarized  in  Table 
8.    Projected  costs  for  1975-77  are  summarized  in  Table  9.  Budget 
summaries  are  attached  to  the  abstracts  of  each  of  the  projects  that 
are  to  be  carried  out  during  the  first  year  of  the  center's  operation 
(see  Attachments  C  through^F) .     Detailed  budget  information  is  contained 
in  Attachment  J. 
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The  material  enclosed  is  intended  to  provide  the  student,  tlie  collep;e 
supervisor,  and  the  classroom  supervisor  uith  all  the  information  necessary 
to  engage  in  formal  Lesson  Teacliing,  Level  2. 
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PART  I 

niE  COf.TCriT/  ORGAfilZATIOi!  A?!D  USC  OF  niC  GUIDE 

It  is  intended  that  this  document  contain  all  the  information  that 
is  needed  for  students,  school  supervisors  and  collep;e  supervisors 
associated  witli  the  OCK  elementary  teacher  education  propjnm  to  enf^a.r,e 
in  formal  lesson  teachinj^, .     It  explains  what  formal  lesson  teach In.f^  is; 
it  explains  the  role  of  formal  lesson  teachinp,  in  the  overall  RTF  pro- 
[^ram;  it  describes  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  within  the  con- 
text of  formal  lesson  teachinf^,  and  the  performance  standards  s:hat  have 
been  set  for  competency  demonstration;  and  it  descrilies  step-by-step  how 
students,  school  supexrvisors  and  college  supervisors  are  to  proceed  in 
carrying  out  formal  lesson  teaching  and  its  assessment. 

Tlie  GUIDE  is  organized  into  sections  that  are  clearly  labeled  as 
to  their  content.     In  addition  to  a  table  of  contents,  side-tabs  are 
provided  to  inssure  easy  access  to  all  sections.     Section  II  and  III  of 
the  GUIDE  ccndain  information' that  is  largely  background,  so  users  may 
start  with  section  IV  if  they  wish. 
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PART  II 

THE  OCE  VI BV  OF  TEACHING  COMPETENCE 

The  doflnition  of  teacliin^  competence  thnt  OCE  ])ns  atioptotl  is  a 
common  sense  definition.     Competence  as  a  ter'icher  ineans  the  ability 
to  do  the  job  of  a  teacher.     It  means  tlie  ability  to  ln*inp,  about  doriired 
learnin.q  outcomes  in  pupils;  ifpieans  the  ability  to  assess  learning 
outcomes  of  pupils;  it  means  the  abn.lity  to  desip;n  or  develop  or  adapt 
curricula  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  particular  pupils  in  nnrticular  learning 
situations  to  brin^,  about  ;;^articular  learning  outcomes.     It  also  means 

] 

hcinf'^  al>le  to  interpret  the  program  of  the  school  to  parents,  bein£  able 
to  work  effectively  with  peers,  and  beinj^,  able  to  do  all  the  other  things 
that  a  teacher  must  do  to  be  successful. 

\ 

As  vievjed  at  OCP:  competence  is  not  knowinyr,  what  needs  to  lie  done 
as  a  teacher.     Nor  is  it  knovjinf;  how  to  do  x^7hat  needs  to  be  done,  nor  ^ 
even  being  able  to  do  thinp;s  that  relate    to  gettin^^  a  job  done.     It  is 
instead  p.ettlng  a  job  done,  and  [getting  it  done  well  as  measMred  by  the  ' 
outcomes  of  havinf^  done  it.     As  used  at^  OCE  the  demonstration  of  teach- 
ing, competence  Involves  the  demonstration  of  outcomes  aciiieved.     It  is 
an  output  or  product  oriented  definition  of  competency,  rather  than  a 
ltnov/ledf;e  or  skill  oriented  definition. 

This  definition  of  teaching  competency  is  in  keeping  witl]  the 
definition  provided  in  tlie  Process  Standards  For  Educational  Personnel 
Development  Prop.rams  adopted  by  the  Oregon  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices 
Commission  in  July,  1973.     It  is  also  in  keeping  v/ith  the  distintition 
made  in  the  new  Standards  between  a  teaclilng  competency  and  a  teacher 
who  is  competent.     A  teaching  competency  is  defined  as  the  ability  to 


perform  successfully  a  particular  function  of  tcachinp.,  for  oManiplc, 
helping  children  understand  tlie  learning  outcomes  expected  from  a  par- 
ticular learning  activity  or  assessinp^  the  learning  outcones  from  a 
particular  Learninp,  activity.    A  competent  teacher  is  defined  as  a  per- 
son who  is  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  the.  various  functions  expected 
of  a  teaclier  who  is  v/orkinp,  in  a  particular  teacliinj^  context. 

PAriT  III 

hil  ocl  approach  to  dcionstpjMii'Jg  a:jd 

AG3F.G3nrn  Tr/vGIItlG  COIPniEuCE  . 

Defining  teacliinf;  competence  as  the  ability  to  bring  about  tlic 
outcomes  expected  of  successful  job  performance  carries      th  it  many 
complications  with  respect  to  competency  dcmt^ustration  and  assessment. 
One  of  the  most  se  ..ous  of  these  is  tlie  requirement  of  clarity  as  to 
what  outcomes  a  teaclier  in  a  particular  scliool  settinp.  Is  to  achieve, 
and  v/liat  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  achievement  of  tliose  out- 
comes.    Another  is  the  requirement  that  co:npetency  demonstration  take 
place  in  real  school  settin[>s,  with  real  chi]dren  in  real  educational 
programs.     Still  another  is  findinj^  ways  to  state  performance  standards 
that  accommodate  the  v;ide  variety  of  differences  in  teachers  and  pupils 
and  settings  that  are  encountered  when  competency  is  to  be  demonstrated 
in  real  school  settings.     Finally,  there  is  the  coii^plexity  that  is  in- 
troduced to  all  of  the  above  when  working,  with  students  who  are  just 
beginnin?>  their  f  ormal  training  as  teacliers .     Mot  only  must  ways  be 
found  to  p;et  them  into  schools  where  they  may  demonstrate  their  compe- 
tence as  a  teacher,  but  ways  must  also  be  found  to  introduce  them  gradually 
to  the  demands  of  teaching  and  give  them  experience  in  handling  those 


demands  that  lead  ultimately  to  thoir  beln<;  ahle  to  perform  as  fully 
responsible  teachers. 

Four  procedures  have  been  adopted  to  deal  with  these  complexities. 
First,  students  are  placed  for  a  minimum  of  one  day  .a  week  in  a  school 
for  two  terms  prior  to  student  teaching,  v/here  they  can  develop  and 
demonstrate  competence  as  a  teacher  under  simplified  teachinp,  conditions. 
Second,  v;hila  in  the  scliools  students  are  expected  to  proj^ress  tliroup^h 
a  scries  of  teaching  competency  demonstration  contexts  that  arc  [graduated 
in  complexity  or  life-likeness,  with  the  end  result  of  this  prop.ression 
bein}^,  students  w!io  liave  uemonstrated  before  they  e-ntiir  stud'ent^eaching 
that  they  can  in  fact  function  as  fully  responsible  teachers  for  sliort 
time  periods. 

The  tliird  procedure  that  lias  been  introduced  into  the  OCR  teacher 
preparation  program  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  complexities  tliat  attend 
a  job  performance  definition  of  teaching  competency  is  to  drav;  a  sharp 
distinction  between  catef^.ories  of  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  by  all 
students  and  what  those  catej^ories  of  competency  look  like  when  applied 
to  a  particular  teacher  in  a  particular  teaching  situation.     It  is  a 
procedure  that  Is  desip^ned  to  accommodate  the  requirement  that  persons 
responsible  for  a  teacher  education  program  specify  the  kinds  of  compe- 
tencies to  be  demonstrated  by  persons  graduatinf^.  from  it  b\it  do  so  with 
the  full  recopnition  that  teaching  competence  is  a]v;ays  demonstrated  in 
a  particular  educational  context  by  a  particular  teacher  working.  v;ith 
particular  kinds  of  students  toward  particular  learninf^  outcomes.  Put 
into  other  terms,  it  is  a  way  of  reco^nizinc;  the  fact  that  bringinf^ 
about  desired  learninf^  outcomes  in  pupils  means  different  thin^^s  for  a 
teacher  in  :i  first  f,rade  inner-city  school  v/ho  is  working  in  the  area  of 


mathematics  than  it  does  for  a  teaclier  in  the  same  school  and  at  the 
same  j:;rade  level  v;ho  is  v/orking  in  tlie  area  of  reading.     The  sepclfic 
vehicle  by  v;hich  general  competency  definitions  are  adopted  to  fit 
situation-specif ir   competency  demonstrations  is  stiidGnt-suporvisor 
nep.otiation. 

Tlie  fourth  procedure  that  has  been  introduced  to  accnr.uuodate  a  job 
performance  definition  of  teaching,  competency  is  to  define  performance 
standards  for  competency  deir.onstration  in  a  v/ay  that  acconnodates  the 
consequences  of  adopting  the  various  procedures  that  liave  been  outlined 
above.     This  has  involved  setting  performance  standards  for  particular 
competency  demonstration  contexts  rather  than  for  each  individual  compe- 
tency to  be  deiivonstrated  witliin  a  particular  context  allov73  for  the 
variability  that  is  always  to  be  found  in  sit\iation-specif ic  teachini:* 
contexts  v;hile  at  the  same  ti:ne  provides  a  means  of  judginf^  overall 
competency  as  a  teaclier  v:ithin  a  particular  demonstration  context. 

Tlie  remaining  sections  in  the  Guide  provide  the  details  of  how 
these  various  procedures  are  employed  in  demonstrating  and  assessing 
teaching  competency  within  the  context  of  FOT-mL  LE?:SON  TEACHING, 


FOPJIAL  LE550M  TE/.CIIIflG  AS  A  CnUTIDT 
FOR  COriPETEflCY  DQVOflSTRATIOn 


The  first  fovmpil  assessment  of  teac]};nn  competence  -fn  the  OCF  ole- 
mentary  teacher  education  pro{;:ram  involves  ^^'3  teaching;  of  three  20  to  50 
r^lnute  lessons.     Tlds  generally  takes  place  six  to  oif^iit  vjeeks  after 
a  student  first  enters  a  classroom,  and  after  a  fjood  dea]  of  experience 
has  heen  gained  in  Informal  or  "bit"  teaching*. 

In  the  KTE  Pro[^rnm  at  OCT.  formal  lesson  .teachinf',  differs  from  in- 
formal teachinr;        three  important  ways.     First,  it  requires  that  a  les- 
son plan  be  approved  l'>y  l)oth  a  colJ.ege  and  school  supervisor  (the  approval 
of  a  content  specialist  may  also  be  sou[^ht).     Second,  it  requires  that 
the  performance  of  the  student  in  .presentin,^^  tlie  lesson  ])e  carefully 
evaluated*     Third,  it  requires  that  the  learninp,  outcomes  of  pupils 
taught  in  the  lesson  bo  assessed  and  learninr^  /^ains  displayed.     The  con- 
ditions tliat  governs  fomal  less:in  teaching  are  descril)ed  in  the  next 
section  of  the  Guide. 

A  minimum  of  three  lessons  must  be  tauj^Jit  formally  in  the  KTF  Pro- 
gram, and  a  student's  performance  on  them  must  meet  certain  standards 
for  the  requirements  of  the  probram  to  be  met.     The  decision  to  use 
three  lessons  instead  of  one  or  five  or  more  represnets  a  compromise 
between  the  feasible  and  the  ideal.     In  one  respect  it  would  b^^  ideal 
to  have  students  teach  five  or  even  ten  lessons  for  it  would  provide 
a  much  better  data  l)ase  for  judginj^  competence.     For  example,  it  would 
permit  observation  of  teaching  in  a  vjide  range  of  subject  areas  or  tovjard 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  learning  outcomes  within  several  areas. 
In  another  respect,  hox^'ever,  the  time  that  is  available  to  students  and 


supervisors  to  carry  out  formal  lesson  presentation  and  assessment  is 
limited.     As  a  consequence,  the  decisions  to  use  three  Forr.ial  lessons 
a;3  a  minimum  basis  for  initial  competency  demonstration  scorns  to  repre- 
sent a  viable  compromise  in  that  it  provides  for  some  varialji]  ity  to  be 
observed  in  planninp;  and  t.  :;2hin^,  but  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  time 
and  resource  requirements  for  such  teaching;',  v/ithin  reasonable  limits. 

It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  recognized  as  a  com[)romlse. 
It  also  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  however,   that  any  assessment  of  teach- 
ing competency  will  alvjays  have  to  be  based  upon  n  sample  of  teaching, 
performance,  and  thus  most  always  represent  some  kind  of  a  compromise. 
The  place  of  formal  lesson  teaching  in  th3  overall  ETE  Prop.ram.  at  Oregon 
College  of  Education  is  shovjn  schematically  in  Figure  1, 


Contexts  For  Competency  Demonstration  Prior  To  Certification 

•  Formal  Lesson  Teaching 

.  Short  Term  (2-5  days)  Full  Responsibility  Teaching 

Contexts  For  Competency  Demonstration  For  Purpsoes  Of  Certification 

.  For  INITIAL  Certification:     Practicum  Teaching  (2-5  weeks 

of  full  responsibility  teacbing) 
.   For  BASIC  Certification:     Intern  Teacbiing  (2-5  months 
'  of  full  responsibility  teacbing)  or  Protected  First 
Year  Teacbing 

•  For  STANDARD  Certification:     Two  to  five  years  of  on-the- 

job  full  time  teaching 


Figure  1.     Contexts  for  competency  demonstration  in  the 
elementary  teacher  education  program  at  OCE 
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niF  ".OIlDITIOf^S  OF  FOPJV^L  UESSOIi  T^:/^C1II^:G 

The  basic  condition  of  formal  lesson  teaching,  is  an  arranr^ement 
with  a  school  x-zherein  a  student  may  teach  a  series  of  throe  carefully 
prepared  and  assessed  lessons  of  not  less  than  twenty  VLiinutes  nor  ciorc 
than  fifty  ninutes  in  len^^tli.     The  spe'':ific  conditions  tliat  are  to  attend 
such  an  arranj^enient  are  descril)ed  below.     The  successful  completion  of 
formal  lesson  L.'.achin^,  is  a  prerequisite  to  practice  in  full  responsi- 
■  bility  Ceacliinp,. 

Entry  Requirements 

In  order  to  engage  in  formal  lesson  teaching  a  student  must  have 
completed  successfully  a  number  of  informal  teachinp,  experiences  with 
the  children  that  are  to  be  taught  formally.     Success  in  informal  teach- 
ing is  left  to  the  individual  classroom  and  college  supervisors  to  define. 
Readiness  to  engage  in  formal  lesson  teaching  is  indicated  through  forma] 
approval  (signature)  of  botli  tlie  college  and  school  supervisors  tn  do  so. 

Additional  requirements  for  formal  lesson  teaching  Include  a  student's 
familiarity  X'jith  the  pupils  to  be  taught  and  f aiiiiliarity  with  the  policies 
governing  teaching  and  teacher  responsibilities  in  the  scliool  in  which 
formal  lesson  teaching  is  to  occur. 

Teaching  Reqviirements 

VJhen  participating  in  formal  lesson  teacliing  a  student  is  responsible 
for  teaching  only  one  twenty  to  fifty  minute  lesson  in  any  one  day.  The 
lesson  is  expected  to  take  place  within  the  context  of  established  subject 
areas  within  a  scliool's  curriculum,  and  to  be  consistent  v7it}-\  and  supportive 
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of  tlie  instruction  talilnp,  pJace  within  that  su])ject  area  In  the  rcf^.ular 
school  program.     (Tliis  is  not  to  imply  tliat  the  lesson  needn  to  be  tlie 
same  lesson  that  the  rej^,ular  teacher  would  provide  on  Lho  particular  day 
the  forr.ial  lesson  is  to  he  taupjit)  .     The  series  of  tl:ree  formal  lessons 
are  ordinarily  tauf^Jit  v/iLhin  a  six  v/eek  period  of  time,  t]K)ii[;]i  tliey  may 
be  completed  within  one  vjeek. 

Three  additional  requirements  nr.od  to  be  met  within  the  context  of 
fornial  lesson  teaching..     One  of  the  three  lessons  must  deal  witli  read- 
ing; one  must  he  carried  out  v;ith  p/jplls  who  are  excei;ti.on  1  in  some 
clearly  defined  manner;  and  one  must  contain  elements  that  deal  v;ith  tlje 
matter  of  career  awareness.     It  is  possible  that  a  sinj^le  lesson  can 
take  care  of  all  three  of  these  requirements,  thoup,h  it  is  likely  tluat 
they  will  be  spread  across  the  three  lessons  that  are  to  be  tau^^ht. 

Flanninn  Requirements 

Before  teaching  u  formal  lesson  each  student  must  prepare  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  lesson.    Moreover ^  the  plan  must  be  approved  by  both  the 
college  and  school  supervisor  before  the  lesson  can  he  taught.  Direc- 
tions for  preparing  formal  lesson  plans,  as  well  as  illustration  of  such 
plans,  appear  in  PART  XI  of  the  Guide. 

Competency  Demonstration 

.  Four  areas  or  "clusters'*  of  competencies  are  to  be  demonstrated 
within  the  context  of  formal  lesson  teaching.    These  are  competencies 
that  deal  v/ith: 

.  Planning  and  preparing  for  instruction; 

.  Performing  instructional  functions; 

.  Performing  assessment  functions; 

.  Displaying  pupil  achievem.ent . 


llie  specific  competencies  to  ])C  deTnonstr<ntocl  v/xthin  each  of  tliosc  areas 
are  described  in  the  next  section  of  the  Guide*    Tlie  performance  standards 
that  pertain  to  competency  demonstration  within  the  context  of  formal 
lesson  teachin;-  are  found  in  Part  I>'  of  the  Guide, 

Mcp;oti«ition,  Suporvislon  and  Assessnicnt 

The  specific  lesson  to  be  presented  within  the  context  of  formal 
lesson  teachintTj  the  dayr  and  uimes  at  which  those  lessons  are  to  be 
presented  J  the  children  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  lesson,  the  learn- 
ing outcomes  expected  from  the  lesson,  and  the  ins*:ructional  and  assess- 
ment procedures  to  be  used  in  relation  to  those  outcomes  are  to  be 
negotiated  with  the  school  supervisor.     Once  negotiated  the  plan  for 
the  lesson  is  prepared  and  the  taken  to  both  the  collepe  and  school 
supervisor  for  reviev;  and  approval* 

All  lesson  presentations  are  to  be  supervised  and  assessed  by  the 
student's  classroom  supervisor.     At  least  one  of  t-*=3  series  of  three 
IcssoT^s  is  to  be  supervised  and  assessed  by  the  student's  college  super- 
visor*    A  conference  is  to  be  scheduled  after  each  lesson  is  tauf^ht, 
however,  with  both  the  scliool  and  collef^e  supervisors.     In  the  confer- 
ence vjith  the  school  supervisor  performance  ratings  on  th  competencies 
to  be  demonstrated  will  be  reviev/ed,  the  bauis  for  those  ratings  will 
be  agreed  upon.     In  the  conference  follox-jing  the  college  supervisor's 
observation  of  a  lesson  the  same  procedure  is  to  be  followed.  Confer- 
ences with  the  college  supervisor  must  also  be  scheduled,  however,  for 
a  review  of  the  performance  ratings  assigned  a  student  by  a  classroom 
supervisor.     At  this  conference  all  performance  ratings  be  recorded 

i-and  a  copy  of  the  lesson  plan  and  competency  assessment  forms  filed. 
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At  no  tine  is  a  collepe  superv:isor  to  alter  a  performance  ratinp,  civen 
by  a  school  superv7:or,  or  vice  versa! 

At  tliG  completion  of  the  series  of  three  forTnally  presented  lessons 
a  conference  is  to  be  scheduled  with  the  collej^e  snporvisor  to  reviev; 
overall  performance  In  relation  to  th^  standards  established  for  formal 
lesson  teachinr^.     Tlie  review  Is  a  relatively  simple  matter  i:^  tliat  the 
collection  of  performance  ratings  received  in  the  course  of  teaching  the 
throe  lessons  is  evaluated  against  standards  set  for  tliat  collection  of 
ratings.     If  the  standards  are  met  a  student  may  proceed  to  enf;ay»e  in 
short  terra  full  responsibility  teachinp,.     If  the  standards  ar^^  not  mot 
a  student  must  enp.a.^e  in  furtlier  lesson  teaching,  teacliing,  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  performance  standards  for  formal  lesson  teaching  liave 
been  met  or  the  decision  is  readied  tliat  additional  esson  teacliinf.  is 
not  warranted. 

PART  VI 

COflPETEi'CICS  TO  EE  DEI'DIiSTRATED  IN  FORflAL  LESSON  TEACIIIIG 

Four  areas  or  "clusters'*  of  teacliing  competencies  are  to  bo  demon- 
strated witliin  the  context  of  formal  lesson  teaching.     These  are: 

Cluster  T:  Planning  and  Preparing  for  Instruction; 

Cluster  II:  .     Performing  Instructional  Functions; 

Cluster  III:      Performing  Assessment  Functions;  and 

Cluster  IV:        Displaying  Pupil  Acliievement. 
The  specific  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  v;ithin  each  of  these  cluster 
and-the  procedures  used  in  tlieir  assessment,  are  spelled  out  in  tlie 
pages  tliat  follow. 


Before  turning  to  the  description  of  the  specific  competencies  to 
be  denonstrated  within  tlie  context  of  formal  lesson  tcacliinp,,  tv/o  f;cne'*a] 
observations  need  to  be  nade  a])out  them.     First,  neither  the  competency 
clusters  nor  the  individual  competencies  identified  v:i  thin  clusters  are 
vic^^ed  as  bein^  a  fixed  or  final  set  of  competency  descriptions,  nor  a 
set  demonstrated  to  l^e  better  tlian  any  other  se-.f,     Tt  is  a  set  simply  of 
competencies  that  reflects  the  poolinp;  of  judgments  by  colle|:;e  and 
schoo]  supervij^ors  as  an  appropriate  first  set  to  be  demonstrated  by 
prospective  teacliers  in  their  first  formal  try  at  teacliinj?;.  Research 
is  undenjay  tliat  ultimately  vrill  ead  to  the  refinement  of  the  list,  but 
until  that  research  is  in,  tlie  only  defense  for  the  list  is  one  of  pro- 
fessional judf^ment. 

Second,   the  level  of  p^enerality  that  eharacterizes  both  tlie  defini- 
tion of  competency  clusters  and  individual  competencies  within  clusters 
is  purely  arbitrary.     Throurr.h  trial  and  error  during',  the  first  year  of 
the  pro<;;ram  a  sorting  took  place  that  led  to  the  identification  of  three 
different  levels  of  ccmpetency  descriptions.     Each  of  these  served  as  a 
basis  for  prof^ram  development  and  assessment  at  a  pilot  level.  From 

r, 

these  pilot  efforts  a  level  of  statement  finally  emerf;ed  that  lent  it- 
self v/el  1  to  assessment,  was  meanin,c:ful   to  students  and  teacliers  as  a 

....  ^it(t ' 

description  of  a  task  or  function  that  an  elem.entary  teacher  has  to  per- 
form,  and  yet  was  broad  enou^^h  so  that  p,reat  numbers  of  such  competencies 
did  not  have  to  be  measured.     For  ease  of  reference  these  "competency 
descriptions"  v>ere  then  clustered  into  proupinp.s  that  seemed  to  be  lo^^i-- 
cally  related  and  even  more  easily  understood.     The  descriptions  that 
follov/  are  the  result  of  this  sortinp,  process. 
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Competency  Cluster  T:  Plnnnifn,^ 
Antl  Prepnrinfi  For  Tn:^ trncti  on 

Ml  tcncherf;  nuRt  pl  an  an<l  prepnre  for  ■fn*^ tructi  on .  r>:peri enccd 
tCr-^chers  tend  to  do  less  formal  p.lnnninr  than  "I nexperi oncoci  tenrliers, 
but  p.ll  never tlioloRR  plan.     To  Inp.nro  that  teachers  .rraduatin.r  from  f^CV, 
are  able  to  rnrry  ont  the  planninr",  noeded  in  teachin.f^,  Planning,  and 
Preparlnr^  For  Instruction  ha.s  been  Identified  as  an  ar^p        which  compn- 
tcncy  must  be  demonstrated. 

Three  competencies  that  have  to  do  T-7it]i  nlannln*^  and  prenarinr.  for 
instruction  are  assessed  in  Uxe  context  of  forr^al  ler»s.^ou  teaclnr.c,. 
Those  are: 

,  5!tatinr^  the  objectives  of  ins tniction ,  and  tlie 
indicators  acceptable  as  evidence  of  tlie  reali Ela- 
tion of  those  objectives; 

.  Planninc!  instructional  activities,  materials  and 
procedures  to  brin;^  about  the  ol^jectlves  desired; 

.  Planning  for  the  assessment  of  Icarninn  outcomes. 

Each  lesson  plan  is  assessed  in  terms  of  hovj  ^»:ell  these  three  areas  have 

l)een  dealt  with,  and  it  is  only  vdicn  all  three  have  been  dealt  with 

satisfactc  ■  ly  tliat  a  student  proceed  to  present  a  lesson  according,  to 

a  plan. 

The  ad(.  - aacy  vitli  which  each  of  cliese  three  areas  has  l-jeen  dealt 
v/ith  in  a  plan  is  assessed  independently  by  a  student's  college  super- 
visor and  his  school  supervisor.     Assessments  are  made  in  terms  of  a 
five  (5)  point  scale,  ranpinJ^T.  in  scale  values  from  1  (U:'ACCi:PTA]M.E)  to 
5  (SUPFRTO?^ .     The  rating  scale  used  In  assie.ning  tliese  values  to  compe- 
tencies demonstrated  appears  as  Figure  2.     The  items  tliat  define  the 
parameters  of  eacli  competency'  appear  in  Table  1. 
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(1) 

IINACCFPTADLK 


(2) 


The  element  of  the  plan  is 
attended  to  at  a  level  of 
detail,  inventiveness,  and 
care  that  sucs<^str,  an  insuf- 
ficient mastery  of  tlio  knov;- 
led[^e  and  skill  needed  to 
present  the  lesson 


(3) 

ACCEPTABkE 


The  element  of  the  plan  is 
attended  to  at  a  level  of  • 
detail ,  inventiveness ,  and 
care  that  su[fi^ests  an  ade- 
quate yaastery  of  tlie  kno!.'~- 
]'?.clp,e  and  skill  needed  to 
present  the  lesr^on 


(5) 


The  element  of  the  plan  is 
attended  Lo  at  a  level  or 
d^^tail,  inventiveness,  and 
care  that  sur;r;est3  an  e:;- 
ccptional  mastery  of  t!:c 
Unov/]edf^c  and.  skill  needed 
to  present  the  ] ossnn 


Pigure  2»     Tlie  ratin^^  scale  used  in  assi^^ning  values  to  competencies 
associated  with  Planning  ;^nd  Preparinr;  Per  Instruction 
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The  forms  used  in  ratinj^  the  tliree  competencies  that  pertain  tn 
planning  and  prcparin?^  for  instruction  is  attached  as  Appendix  A, 

In  addition  to  judclnp,:  the  quality  of  tlic  plan  on  the  tliree  dimen- 
sions listed  above  each  plan  is  revievrod  as  to  Its  ^it  with  rtspcct  to 
s'ttident,  lesson  and  context-     Two  points  are  reviewed  in  this  ref;ard: 

,  Does  tlie  lesson  as  planned  appear  to  he  feasihle 
and  appropriate  to  the  school  setting  in  wliich  it 
is  to  he  presented? 

•  Does  the  lesson  as  planned  appear  to  be  in  keeping 
with  tlie  talents,  ^interests  and  personal  character- 
istics of  the  student  who  is  to  present  It? 

A  simple  yes^no  indication  is  given  on  both  of  these  items.-    Uhen  lack 

of  fit  seems  to  l^e  evident  it  is  pointed  out  to  a  student,  and  pursued 

as  to  why  and  what  might  be  done  about  it»     Only  if  extreme  mismatching 

of  student,  lessoa  and  context  occurs  is  there  s^Jiggestlon  that  a  lesson 

plan  be  redone. 

The  procedures  that  govern  the  use  of  the  assessment  forms  are  spelled 

I 

oiit  separately  In  Part  IX  of  tlie  Guide  for  students,  in  Part  X    of  the 
Guide  for  school  supetvisors,  and  in  Part  XI  bf  the  Guide  for  college 
supervisors. 
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Items  to  be  considered  in  arriving  nt  jtid;;^m(*ntfl  of 
cnripetPncy  .in  Planning  /ind  rrepnriniT;  For  Inr;  tructj  on 


COM?r.TKNnY  T:     !•     SPnCTFYINH  OF.JECTTVER  .WD  IMMCATORF;  OF 

Are  the  lenrninf>,  otitcones  expected  from  the  Ie5=)r>on  clearly  55tnted? 
(Expected  otitcnmcs  need  not-  he  stated  In  the  form  of  ^^hehnviorciV^ 
objectives) 

Are  tliey  v/orthwhile  outcomes,  niven  tlui  canracLcru sties  of  tlio  pupils 
to  he  taupjit? 

Are  the  Indicators  of  outcome  acli  Loveiiient  identified? 

com?ftk:^icy  T:    2.   ?la:i:ttng  ii^striictiomal  ACTivT/nrs,  matprialh  amd 

PROCFDUI^FS  TO  IIP.IMC  ABOUT  DEniRm  LFARNIMC  OlITCO^.fl-S 

x\re  the  learning  activiLies  to  be 'pursued  in  the  lesson  clearly 
identified? 

Are  they  logically  related  to  the  learnin^^  otitoomes  desired  frcra  the 
lesson? 

Are  they  appropriately  sequenced? 

Are  the  dnstructionnl  materials  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  tlie 

lesson  clearly  identified? 
Are  tliey  appropriate  to  tlie  learners  to  be  taur.ht  and  tlie  outcoiTics 

to  be  achievei'.?  . 

CO>TPETEMCY  I:  "  3.     PLANr:T>:n  FOR  TKR  ASSESSMFMT  OF  nFSTRED  LEARNTTTO 

OUTCOMES 

Does  the  lesson  plan  Indicate  knov;ledge  of  vjhere  pupils  presently 
stand  with  respect  to  the  learning  otitcomes  expected  from  the 
lesson? 

Does  the  plan  provide  for  feedback  to  pupils  about  their  perforn:- 
ance  durin(3  the  time  the  lesson  is  beinp;  presented? 

Docs  the  plan  describe  tlie  means  by  which  learning,  outcomes  expected 
from  the  lesson  are  to  he  measured? 


Competency  Cluster  IT:  Performing 
Instructional  Functions 

VHiile  success  in  teaching  i^ay  be  related  to  planning*,  it  depends 

most  directly  upon  the  quality  of  instruction  that  is  provided,  Tlic 

competencies  Identified  in  Cluster  II  are  those  thouj>ht  to  be  most 

centrally  involved  in.  the  Instructional  process. 
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Four  co;:ipetcncl  es5  have  been  identified  as  centrnl  to  the  ins  true- 
tioriril  procerus.     Tliose  include: 

.  Convoying',  the  objectives  of  instruction; 

.  Adapting,  instruction  to  context; 

.  Manap.inp,  tlic  instructional  process;  and 

.  Managing  unexpected  events. 
Obviously,  as  in  the  case  of  competencies  involved  in  Planning  and  Pre- 
paring For  Instruction  these  competency  statements  are  extremely  general 
in  nature  and  must  be  taken  to  another  level  of  detail  before  they  can 
be  assessed  meaningfully. 

\>nien  viewed  at  this  level  of  generality  competency  statements  in 
Cluster  II  seem  to  itave  a  good  deal  in  common  with  those  in  Cluster  I. 
In  defining  these  Cluster  II  competencies  further,  however,  so  that  re- 
liable measures  might  be  obtained  from  them  differences  begin  to  appear. 
In  the  first  place  the  items  that  define  the  parameters  of  each  compe- 
tency deal  wif:h  behavior  rather  than  a  product  of  behavior,  i.e.,  a 
lesson  plan.     Second,  because  behavior  is  so  varied  and  so  dependent 
upon  context  for  its  meaning,  the  specific  behaviors  or  indicators  used 
in  arriving  at  a  judgment  as  to  competency  must  be  specified.  Third, 
the  indicators  relied  upon  in  judging  competency  in  relation  to  tlie 
performance  of  instructional  functions  are  of  two  kinds:     1)   tlie  be- 
havior of  the  student  who  is  teaching;  and  ?)  the  beliavior  of  the  pupil 
being  taught. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  distinctions  just  made  two  separate  ratings 
of  each  competency  that  pertains  to  the  performance  of  instructional 
functions  are  obtained.     One  set:  of  measures  relies  upon  student  (teacher) 
behavior  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  and  the  other  relies  upon  pupil  behavior. 
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The  items  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  judgments  of  competency  in 
performini3  instructional  functions  when  student  (teacher)  l)Ghavior  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  and  sample  indicators  that  miglit  be  relied 
upon  in  making  such  udgments,  are  listed  in  Table  2,     The  items  and 
sample  indicators  to  be  relied  upon  when  pupil  beliavior  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  judgment  are  listed  in  Table  3, 

As  in  the  case  of  judgments  at  to  competencies  in  Planning  and  Pro- 
paring  For  Instruction  judgments  as  to  competencies  in  Performing 
Instructional  Functions  are  provided  on  a  5  point  rating  scale.  Obviously, 
since  the  tv;o  sets  of  measures  depend  upon  very  different  sets  of  indi- 
cators,  the  scale  values  for  the  performance  of  instructional  functions 
are  described  differently  than  they  are  for  planning  functions.     They  are 
also  described  differently  wlien  relying  upon  student  (teacher)  behavior 
for  judgments  of  competency  than  when  relying  upon  puni]  behavior.  The 
rating  scale  used  in  the  former  appears  as  Figure  3. 


(1) 

U??ACCFPTABLE 


The  behavior  of  the  student 
in  presenting  the  lesson  re- 
flects an  insufficient  level 
of  thorougluiess ,  inventive- 
ness, and  care-  in  relation 
to  the  function 


(?-)  .  (3) 

ACCF.rTAIiLE 
1 

The  behavior  of  tlio  sturlent 
in  presenting  tlie  lesson  re- 
flects an  adequate  level  of 
thoroughness ,  inventiveness , 
and  care  in  relation  to  the 
function  * 


W  (5) 

SI.TERIOP 
I 

Tlie  behavior  of  tlie  student 
in  presenting  the.  lesson  re- 
flect:':>an  exceptional  level 
of  thoroughness,  inventive- 
ness, and  care  in  relation 
to  the  function 


Figure   3.    The  rating  scale  used  in  assigning  values  to  competencies  associated 
with   PHRFORMINfl  T.NSTROCTIONAh  rUiJCTIOMS  v.'here  student  (teacher) 
behavior  is  used  as  a  basis  for  ratings 
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Table  2,     Iteiiis  and  sample  indicators  to  be  considered  in  arrivinft  at 

judgments  of  COMPKTENCY  IN  PniFOPillMC  IIISTRUCTTOKAL  PU::CTI0nS 
when .  student  (tcaclier)  heliavior  is  used  as  tlie  l^asis  for 
jiid.r!;ment 


iriSTP.UCTTOMAL  PUMCTTO^IS 


COMPETPNCY  II:     1.     COV.VEYiy.C  TI:C 
OHJrCTIVES  OF  iriSTRMCTION 

Was  tliere  an  attempt  to  convey  the 
ol)jectivcs  of  tlie  lesson  to  pupils? 


COMPETENCY  II:     2.  ADAPTING 
IMSTRUCTION  TO  CONTEXT 

Here  the  objecf-ives  of  the  lesson 
adapted  to  fi  '  pupi]  responses  to 
the  lesson? 

Were  tlie  objectives  of  tlie  lesson 
adapted  to  fit  the  characteristics 
of  the  instructional  settlnp, 
generally? 

VJere  instructiorial  procedures  and 
activities  adapted  to  fit  pupil  re- 
sponse to  them? 

Were  instructional  procci\rPres  and 
activities  adapted  to  fit  the 
characteristics  of  tlie  instQ^ctional 
settinf^  p.enerally? 

VJere  materials  adapted  to  fit  the 
characteristics  of  the  instructional 
setting? 


SAJTLE  INHICATOnS 


Positive  to  Negative  Examples 


.  Objectives  of  the  lesson  are  described 
.   Steps  are  taken  to  instu'o  ol^jectivcs  are 
understood 

.  Reference  is  made  to  objectives  durin^n; 
tlie  leGson 

.  Objectives  are  not  stated 

.  Objectives  are  stated  once  but  not 

referred  to  a^ain 
.  Objectives  are  stated,  but  learning, 

activities  are  not  clearly  related  to 

them 

Positive  to  Negative  Examp3.es 


Objectives  are  m.odlfied  or  differentiated 
for  pupils  on  the  leasts  of  pupil  response 
to  the  lesson 

Objectives  or  procedures  are  modified  to 
accomm.odate  unexpected  events,  e.g.,  a 
snowfall  or  a  fire  nearby 
Materials  ori;:^inally  planner!  for  use  in 
the  lesson  are  discarded  or  modified 

Obj ectives ,  materials  or  procedures  are 
not  modified,  even  tliough  pupil  response 
to  tliem  indicates  they  are  inappropriate 
Objectives,  materials  or  procedures  are 
not  modified  to  accommodate  unanticipated 
events 
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Table  2.  -Continued 


COMPKTEMCY  IT:     3.     NAMAHINO  TIIK 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS 

Were  efforts  mndci  to  novo  clearly  nnd 
efficiently  fron  the  previous  learn- 
ini;^  activity  to  the  lesson  to  be 
taujlit? 

Was  the  lesson  appropriately  intro- 
rluced  and  vjore  loarninp.  activities 
appropriately  initiated? 

Were  materials  and  procedures  appro- 
priately used  and  articulated 
throuf^hout  the  lesson? 

Were  efforts  nade  to  brinp;  closure  to 
the  lesson  hedore  its  termination? 


COMPETENCY  II:     4.  ^L\NACIMC 
miEXPECTED  EVEMTS 

Were  potentially  disruptive  events 
appropriately  managed? 


ERLC 


Positive  to  Mef^.ativo  Exanplos 


.  Firm,  decisive  stops  arc  taken  to  move 

to  the  new  lesson 
.  T!;e  structure  and  purpose  of  tlie  lesson 

is  outlined 
.  Organizers  are  providet]  that  link  the 

lesson  to  pupil  understand! r.fTs  an<1 

experiences 
.  Materials  are  dis tri bu ted  of f i ciently 

and  in  sufficicent  quantity  to  allov; 

cliildrevi  to  \;or!:.  effectively 
.  Help  is  .r;ivon  to  pupils  v/h.cn  it  is  asked 

for 

.  The  lesson  is  terminated  vith  a  review, 
syntliesis  or  some  otlicr  action  tliat 
brin[^,s  it  to  a  fitting  close 

.  Movement  to  the  nev;  lesson  is  indecisive 

.  Little  introduction  or  advance  or?;aniza- 
tion  is  provided 

.  Material's  are  in  short  supj'sly  or  in- 
efficiently distrilnited 

.  Cliiltlren  must  wait  for  assistance  for 
long  periods  of  tine 

.  The  lesson  is  terminated  uithout  appro- 
priate closure 

Positive  to  Negative  Examples 


Unexpected  visitors  or'  unsual  events  are 
delat  with  in  ways  that  mininize  tlieir 
disrupt iveness 

Disruptive  l^ehavior  on  the  part  of  cliildren 
is  dealt  v;ith  appropriately  and  in  a 
straightf on;ard  manner 

Feelings  of  upset  or  anger  on  the  part  of 
children  are  dealt  v/ith  appropriately 
and  f orthrightly 

Children  who  are  disruptive  are  dealt  witli 
in  ways,  that  adds  to  the  disruption 
Cliildren  v;lio  are  angry  or  upset  are  dealt 
Vi  th  in  V7ays  that  intensify  tlieir  feelings , 
or  that  extent  their  feelings  to  others 
Visitors  and  unsual  events  are  dealt  wit)i 
in  ways  which  increase  tb.eir  disruptiveness 
rather  than  decrease  it 
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Table  3,     Items  and  sample  indicators  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at 

judgments  of  COMPETENCY  IN  PERFOR:-lINC;  INSTRilCTTOIsAL  FUMCTIONS 
wlien  pupd.l  l)eliavior  is  used  as  ,a  basis  for  judf^rnent 


I N  S  TRU CTT  ON  A  T ,  F UN  C  T I  Oil  S 


CO!fPETF?!CY  II,     1.     CO!:VFYI::0  TIIF 
OB.TFXTIVFS  OF  I!ISTRUCTIO!J 

V.-ere  tbe  learning  outconies  expected 
froTTi  tlie  lesson  understood  by  tli 
pupils  beinp.  tauf^lit? 


lie 


CO?>rPETFMCY  II.     2.     (Not  Appropriate) 


COriPETENCY  II:     3.     MANAGING  THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS 

Was  the  transition  froin  the  previous 
class  period  to  the  lesson  to  be 
presented  effectively  managed? 

VJas  the  lesson  effectively  introduced 
and  learning  activities  effectively 
initiated? 

Were  the  instructional  materials  and 
procedures  used  appropriate  to  the 
pupils  bein,^,  taup,ht  and  the  learn- 
ing outcomes  to  be  acliieved? 

Did.  the  termination  of  tlie^lesson 
leave  pupils  with  a  sense  of  closure? 


COMPETENCY  II:     A.  MANAGING 
UNEXPECTED  EVENTS 

Were  potentially  disruptive  events 
effectively  manao;ed? 


SAMPLE  INDICATORS 


Positive  to  Negative  Examples 


Work  on  the  lesson  is  commenced  imTncdiately 
Few  clarification  questions  are  aslccd, 
eitlier  liefore  or  durlnp,  the  lesson 
Work  conple.Ced  for  tlie  lesson  is  in  keep- 
ing vjI  th  objectives  set 

Cliildren  appear  confused  and  unable  to 
proceed 

Numberous  questions  are'aslied  for  clari- 
fication 

\Jork  handed  in  is  not  in  !:.eopinp,  with 
objectives  set 


Positive  to  Nep.atlve  Example 


Pupils  cease  activities,  put  away  materials 
and  proceed  v/itli  tlio  new  learning  ^^ctivity 
Pupils  enga[3e  in  tlie  work  of  the  lesson 
without  horse  play  or  liesitation 
Interest  appears  to  be  maintained  throucr.h- 
out  the  lesson 

Unwarranted  disruptions  from  pupils  are  few 
Satisfaction,  excitement  and  a  sense  of 
anticipation  of  vrliat  Icy  to  como  surround 
termination  of  the  lesson 

Nef^ative  indicators  are  reflected  in  be- 
havior that  is  tlio  reverse  of  the  above 

Positive  to  Ne^jative  Examples 


Unexpected  visitors  or  unsual  events  do  not 
cause  undo  disruption  in  learninc*,  activities 
When  a  child  is  disruptive  tlie  response  of 
the  student  to  him  does  not  add  to  his  dis- 
•ruptiveness  or   cause  it  to  spread  to  others  . 
A  child  is  feelin.r>  an^ry  or  upsot  or  afraid  the 
sttident's  response  to  him  does  not  intensify 
his  feelings,  or  cause  t];eiu  to  spread  to  others 

Nenative  indicators  are  reflected  in  behavior 
that  is.  the  reverse  of  the  above 


The  scale  used  in  the  latter  appears  as  Fip,ure  4. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 

5:urT:RTor 


iiNAcn-TTAm.i: 


ACCl-rTAnLE 


llo  inore  thnn  half  the  puplli^ 
bcinp,  tauj;;ht  hehnvcd  in  \;ayR 
which  indicated  the  instruc- 
tional function  was  beinf. 


Three-four tJKs  or  so  of  the 
pup  lis  hoi  1^^,  taught  hphavod 
in  ways  wlu'^'li  .Indicated  tlir? 
ins  t ri.!  c  ti  on  a  i  f  un  c  ti  on  wa  s 


Al]  or  nearly  all  of  th.e 


pupils  l)crnf»  taup.ht  bolinved 
in  ways  wln'ch  indicated  tlio 
instructional  function  was 


carried  out  effectively 


hiiir\^,  carried  out  effectively 


heln;^  carried  out  effectively 


Fipjire  4,     The  ratine,  scale      r»d  in  assir-ninjr^  values  to  competorvcles  associated 


with  PErvF0;?MIr3n  INSTRUCTIONAL  FUNCTIUNS  v/hen  pupil  behavior  is  used 
as  n  hasis  for  ratings 


The  forms  used  in  ratinj>  competence  in  the  performance  of  instruc- 
tional functions  is  attached  as  Appendix  B. 

In  addition  to  assessing;  the  quality  of  performance  associated  with 
the  performance  of  instructional  competencies,  performance  is  also  judf>ed 
with  respect  to  two  additional  matters.     The  first  is  the  degree  of  fit 
that  is  evident  betx-jeen  instructor,  lesson  and  context.     The  second  has 
to  do  with  tlie  sensitivj.ty  of  the  student  to  next  steps  to  he  taken  in 
the  instructional  process.    The  items  that  constitute  the  basis  for  in- 
quiry in  relation  to  each  of  these  matters  are  listed  below. 

Tl^F.  FIT  BETWEEN  INSTPxUCTOR,  LESSOR]  Ai^ID  C0>1TFXT 

.  Did  the'  lesson  as  presented  reflect  the  intent  of  the  lesson 
as  planned? 

.  Did  the  lesson  as  presented  seem  to  make  ^ood  use  of  the 

talents  and  abilities  of  the  student  who  presented  it? 
.  Did  the  student's  response  to  pupils  durinp,  the  course  of  the 

lesson  appear  to  represent  an  honest  expression  of  the 

perceptions  and  feelings  that  the  student  held? 
.  Did  the  student  reflect  any  teaching  mannerisms  that  seemed 

to  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  success  of  the  lesson? 
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SENSITIVITY  TO  NEXT  STEPS 

.  When  asked,  follovjing  tlie  completion  of  the  lesson,  was 
the  student  a1>lc  to  describe  appropriate  next  learninp, 
steps  for  pupils? 

As  in  tlic  case  of  the  assessment  of  fit  between  student,  lesson  and  con- 
text when  reviewing  the  plan,  a  simple  yes-no  indication  is  p.iven  in 
relation  to  each  of  the  items  listed. 

Competency  Cluster  III;  Performlnf^, 
Assessment  Functions 

Host  experienced  teachers  view  assessment  as  an  integral  part  of 
instruction.     It  is,  but  for  purposes  of'  the  present  program  wc  have 
arbitrarily  spearated  assessment  functions  (Competency  Cluster  III)  from 
instructional  functions  (Competency  Cluster  II).    We  have  made  this 
spearation  purely  for  convenience,  however,  and  as  an  aid  to  instruction 
and  learnin^^.     We  are  not  suf^gestinp;  that  the  separation  can  or  should 
be  made  in  any  functional  way  vrhen  teachin?^, . 

Three  competencies  that  have  to  do  with  the  performance  of  assessment 
functions  in  teaching  are  assessed  in  the  context  of  lesson  teachinc. 
These  are: 

.  Assessing  learning  before  a  lesson; 

.  Assessing  learning  during  a  lesson;  and 

.  Assessing  learning  after  a  lesson. 
The  forms  used  in*  rating  these  competencies  are  attached  as  Appendix  C. 

It  V7ill  be  seen  from  these  forms  that  the  indicators  relied  upon  in 
making  judgments  about  these . competencies  are  student  (teacher)  behaviors. 
Accordingly,  the  same  5  point  scale  is  used  for  arriving  at  competency 
judgments  about  the  performance  of  assessment  functions  that  was  used  in 
arriving  at  competency  judgments  about  tlie  performance  of  instructional 


functions  that  relied  upon  student  behaviors  (see  Fifrure  3)  •     Tlie  itoi^is 
that  define  the  parameters  of  each  asnesnment  competency >  and  sample 
indicators  that  are  to  ])e  relied  upon  in  arriving  at  a  judgment  of  compe- 
tency, are  presented  in  Table  4.  I 

Competency  Cluster  TV:  Displayinr; 

Pupil  Acliievement  ' 

In  order  to  hip;hlight  a  needed  set  of  competencies  that  teaclicrs 
must  increasingly  evidence  distinction  lias  lieen  made  in  the  OCE  pro<^,ram 
between  assessing  achievement  (Competency  Cluster  III)  and  displaying, 
achievement  (Competency  Cluster  IV).     The  competencies  contained  in 
Cluster  IV  are  the  competencies  required  to  orp^anize  and  display  learn- 
ing outcome  data  in  a  way  that  permits  parents,  school  board  mcml^ers 
and  oneself  and  one*s  colleagues  to  actually  see  learning  outcomes 
ahcieved  and  learning,  p,ain  scores  attained.     It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
competencies  involved  in  the  display  of  learning  outcomes  in  a  cl^assroom 
are  sufficiently  different  from  those  involved  in  tlie  assessment  of 
learning  outcomes  that  tliey  warrant  a  separate  cluster  identification. 

Only  two  competencies  are  assessed  in  relation  to  displaying  pupil 
achievement: 

.  Displaying  pre-  and  post-lesson  achievements;  and 
.  Displaying  learning  gains  as  a  result  of  a  lesson. 
Because  these  are  reasonably  high  level  competencies  to  master,  and  their 
demonstration  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  their  demonstra- 
tion is  required  in  relation  to  only  one  of  the  three  formally  taught 
lessons.     IT^e  5  point  scale  used  in  assigning  values  to  performance  in 
relation  to  these  competencies  appears  as  Figure  5. 
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Table  4,     Items  and  sample  indicators  to  be  considered  in  arrivinc;  at 
judgments  of  competency  in  PI:RF0R:-1ING  ASSESSMENT  FUMCTTO:JS 


SAMPLE  inDICATnTlS 


ASSr.SSI-EMT  FUNCTinnS 


TIT: 


1.  ASSESSIMC 


Positive  to  Mcciatave  Examples 


CO>rPETENCY 
LEARMINC  nEFORE  THE  LESSON 

Were  steps  taken  before  the  lesson 
be[;an,  or  early  in  the  lesson,  to 
identify  where  pupils  stood  in 
relation  to  the  learning,  outcomes 
expected  froni  the  lesson? 

If  such  as  assessment  vas  made,  was 
it  carried  out  vjith  reasonably 
efficiency  and  accuracy? 

VJere  objectives,  activities  or  pro- 
cedures   in  the  lesson- adapted  to  re- 
flect the  information  that  came  from 
the  assessment? 


.  A  pretest  over  the  learninp,  outcomes 
expected  from  the  lesson  is  administered 
prior  to  the  lesson 

.  The  ch  i  1  dr en '  s  re u  1  ar  teacher  1  s  ask e d  \ 
for  her  judp,ment  as  to  where  the  pupils 
stand  relative  to  the  expected  learning 
outcomes 

.  One  of  the   first  activities  undertaken 
in  the  lesson  is  an  informal  assessment 
of  where  the  children  stand  relative 
to  such  outcomes 

.  V/hatever  the  form  of  assessment ,  1 1  is 
carried  out  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  and  without  undue  attention 
beinp,  called  to  it 

.  Information  coming  from  tlio  assessment 
is  acted  upon  in  desl^'^nlnf*^  the  lesson 

.  Neither  a  formal  or  informal  assessment 
is  made  of  pupil  learning]:  before  the 
lesson  is  undertaken 

.  If  an  assessment  is  made  it  is  Ineffi- 
ciently or  ineffectively  carried  out, 
for  example,  it  requires  too  much  tine, 
p,ains  too  much  attent  1  on ,  or  the  in- 
formation that  is  obtained  is  inaccurate 
or  in  some  other  way  unsatisfactory 

.  Information  is  obtained  but  tlicre  is 
no  indication  that  it  Is  acter]  upon 
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Table  A,  Continued 


ASFIFSSMF.NT  FUNCTIONS 


i    SAMPLE  INDICATORS 


COMPETFNCY  III:     2.  ASSFSSINC 
LEAPJUKG  DURING  TI?F.  LrSSON 

Uas  the  student  avarc  f^c-norally  of 
how^piipilfj  v/ero  reelinr;  about  and 
I)ro^'.rGspinrj  in  their  learning, 
activities? 

'7ere  clisccruablc  steps  taken  chirinf; 
trie  lesson  to  <letGn;Llne  )iow  pupils 
v/ere  prop,ressin<7,  tov;ard  the  oi)jec- 
tives  of  the  lesson? 

If  formal  or  informal  assessments 
wore  made  of  pupil  learning  during 
the  course  of  the  lesson,  vera  they 
carried  out  with  reasonalilc  effi- 
ciency and  nc curacy? 

IJere  objectives,  activities,  or  pro- 
cedures adapted  to  reflect  die  in- 
formation that  a  student  possessed 
about  the  feelinf^s  and  pro;;:ress  of 
pupils  in  the' lesson? 

CO?-nT,TrNCY  III:     3.  ASSESSING 
LFAP.NING  AFTER  THE  LESSON 

l/ere  steps  taken  during  -the  latter 
part  of  the  lesson,  or  after  it  had 
been  completed,  to  determine  v/hcre 
pupils  stood  v;ith  respect  to  the 
learnin{^  oufconies  expected? 

If  such  an  assessment  Tjas  made  uas 
it  carried  out  with  reasonable 
efficiency  and  accuracy? 


Positive  to  Ne^^ative  Examples 


Disccrnal)le  adaptations  are 
oh j  e c t i ves ,  a  c  t i  v .',  t  io s  or  pr 
response  to  ho\;  pupils  feel 
are  proj;;;ressinp;  toward  the  1 
comes  expected  from  the  less 
Formal  or  informal  steps  are 
assess  how  pupils  are  proper e 
desired  learniniz  outcomes 
If  assessment  acuivities  are 
In  the  course  of  tlie  1  esson 
implemented  in  a  rela tively 
of  tine  and  without  drawing; 
t  i  on 


made  in 
oceilures  in 
cibout  or 
earnin.r^  out- 
on 

taken  to 
ssinr',  tov/ard 

carried  out 
they  are 
sliort  period 
undue  atten- 


Negative  indicators  arc  reflected  in 
behaivors  that  are  the  reverse  of  the 
ab  ove 


Positive  to  Negative  Examples 


Formal  or  informal  c.3scssments  are  made 

of  the  learning  outcomes  achieved 

The  assessment  of  outcomes  achieved  does 

not  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and 

does  not  claim  undue  attention  or 

signi*^icance 

The  information  ol)tained  from  the  assess- 
ment  seems  to  be  trustwortliy  and  of 
utility 

Negative  indicators  are  reflected  in 
behaviors  that  are  the  reverse  of  the 
above 
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(1) 

^ACCEPTABLE 


(2) 


The  products  of  the  student's 
effort  to  display  learning 
outcomes  related  to  the  les- 
son reflect  an  insufficient 
level  of  thoroughness,  in- 
ventiveness, and  care  in 
relation  to  this  teaching 
function 


(3) 

ACCEPTABLE 


(A) 


The  products  of  the  student's 
effort  to  display  learning 
outcomes  related  to  the  les- 
son reflect  an  adequate  level 
of  thoroughness ,  inventive- 
ness, and  care  in  relation 
to  this  teaching  function 


(5) 
SUPERIOR 
I 

The  products  of  the  student's 
effort  to  display  learning 
outcomes  related  to  the  les- 
son reflect  an  exceptional 
level  of  thoroughness,  in- 
ventiveness, and  care  in 
relation  to  this  teaching 
function 


Figure  5.     The  rating  scale  used  in  assigning  values  to  competencies  associated 
V7ith  DISPLAYING  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 


The  items  that  define  the  parameters  of  each  competency  that  appears 
within  the  cluster,  and  sample  indicators  of  the  kind  relied  upon  in 
arriving  at  a  particular  competency  judgment,  are  summarized  in  Table  5, 

The  forms  used  in  rating  competencies  that  have  to  do  with  dis- 
playing pupil  achievement  are  attached  as  Appendix  D. 


PART  VII 

PERFORfWJCE  STArOARDS  FOR  CmPETENCIES  DBIONSTRATED 
IN  FORMAL  LESSON  TEACHING 


As  used  in  the  OCE  elementary  teacher  education  program  performance 
standards  for  competency  demonstration  are  linked  to  demonstration  con- 
texts »  i>e>,  lesson  teaching,  short  term  full  responsibility  teaching, 
rather  than  specific  competencies  demonstrated  within  these  contexts « 


This  may  seem  strange  in  light  of  the  attention  given  in  the  previous 
section  of  the  Guide  to  the  assignment  of  rating  values  or  weights 
(measures)  to  each  individual  competency  demonstrated  in  lesson  teach- 
ing, but  there  is  good  reason  for  doing  so.     Pvealistic  program  placement 
decisions  must  depend  on  measures  of  competency  as  a  prospective  teacher 
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Table  5.     Items  and  sample  indicators  to  be  considelred  in  arriving  at 
judsments  of  competency  in  DISPLAYING  PUPIL  ACHIEVFi'IENT 


ACHIEVE>tENT  DISPLAY  FUNCTIONS 


SAMPLE  INDICATORS 


COMPETENCY  IV:     1.     DISPLAYING  PRE- 
AND  POST- LESSON  ACIIIEVEflENT 

X^ere  the  results  of  the  assessment 
before  the  lesson  recorded  and  dis- 
played in  such  a  x^ay  that  they  were 
easily  interpreted?     (Please  attach 
the  display  if  one  has  been  prepared; 
sample  display  forms  are  found  in 
the  OCE  Guide  to  Competency  Assess- 
ment in  Lesson  Teaching) 

Were  the  results  of  the  assessment 
after  the  lesson  recorded  and  dis- 
played in  such  a  way  that  they  were 
easily  interpreted?     (Please  attach 
the  display  if  one  has  been  prepared; 
sample  display  forms  are  found  in 
the  OCE  Guide  to  Competency  Assess- 
ment in  Lesson  Teaching) 


COMPETENCY  IV:  2,  DISPLAYING  LEARNING 
GAINS. AS  A, RESULT  OF  THE  LESSON 

Were  learning  gains  that  resulted 
from  the  lesson  displayed  so  that 
they  were  easily  interpreted? 
(Please  attach  the  display  if  one 
has  been  prepared;  sample  display 
forms  are  found  in  the  OCE  Guide 
to  Competency  Assessment  in 
Lesson  Teaching) 


Positive  to  Negative  Examples 


Results  of  at  least  the  post-lesson 
assessments  of  learning  outcomes  are 
recorded  and  displayed  so  that  anyone 
looking  at  the  information  can  easily 
xleteraine  where  each  pupil  stands  with 
respect,  to  the  learning  outcomes  ex- 
pected from  the  lesson 

Post-lesson  learning  scores  are  summarized 
to  show  the  proportion  of  pupils  who 
achieved  the  learning  outcomes  expected 
from  the  lesson,  and  the  proportion  that 
did  not 

Pre-  and  post-lesson  assessment  informa- 
tion is  not  recorded  or  displayed 
Post-lesson  achievement  data  are  dis- 
played but  are  not  summarized  to  reflect 
the  proportion  of  pupils  VTho  achieve  the 
learning  outcomes  expected  from  the  lesson 
or  the  proportion  of  students  who  fail  to 
do  so 

Positive  to  Negative  Examples 


Learning  gains  are  calculated  between 
pre-    and  post-lesson  assessments,  and 
charted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
easily  understandable 
Gain  scores  are  summarized  so  that  a 
reader  may  quickly  see  the  proportion 
of  students  v/ho  gained  and  the  propor- 
tion who  did  not 

Gain  scores  are  not  calculated,  or  if 
they  are  calculated  they  are  not  dis- 
played 

Gain  score  information  is  displayed, 
but  it  is  not  sunmiarized  to  show  propor- 
tions of  students  who  have  gained  parti- 
cular amounts,  or  who  have  failed  to  gain 
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rather  than  measures  of  individual  competencias .    Setting  performance 
standards  against  which  overall  competence    in  lesson  teaching  can  be 
judged,  is  a  way  of  obtaining  this  level  of  competency  measurement. 
By  so  doing  all  specific  competency  measures  taken  within  a  particular 
demonstration  context  are  taken  into  account  in  making  major  program 
placement  decisions  for  a  particular  student. 

Within  this  general  framework,  however,  there  is  variation  in  how 
performance  standards  are  applied -to  Competency  Cluster  I  and  Competency 
Clusters  II,  III  and  IV. 

Standards  For  Lesson  Planning 

And  Preparation  (Competency  Cluster  I) 

Standards  for  lesson  planning  and  preparation  are  lesson  specific 
standards,  that  is,  they  apply  to  the  pattern  of  performance  demonstrated 
in  relation  to  a  single  lesson  plan.     They  are  also  standards  that  must 
be  met  before  the  presentation  of  a  lesson  can  be  undertaken. 

In  preparing  for  lesson  teaching  a  reasonably  detailed  lesson  plan 
must  be  prepared,  it  must  be  reviewed  by  both  college  and  school  super- 
visors, and  both  college  and  school  supervisors  must  indicate,  inde- 
pendenly,  that  each  of  the' three  competencies  that  pertain  to  planning 
and  preparing  lessons  has  been  perfoirmed  satisfactorily.    If  a  plan  does  . 
not  meet  this  standard  upon  its  initial  review  it  must  be  revised  until 
it  does. 

Standards  For  Lesson  Presentation  And 
Evaluation  (Competency  Clusters  II,  III  and  IV) 

The  standards  set  for  performance  in  relation  to  the  presentation 

and  evaluation  of  lessons  are  pattern  standards,  that  is,  they  apply  to 

the  pattern  of  performance  demonstrated  in  the  presentation  of  three  or 
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more  lessons.     Two  standards  are  to  be  applied  to  the  performance  record 


of  a  student  on  the  three  or  more  lessons  presented: 

«  evidence  of  favorable  performance  on  each  of  the 
teaching  competencies  assessed  in  at  least  one 
of  the  three  lessons  presented;  and 

•  evidence  of  favorable  performance  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  teaching  competencies  assessed 
in  the  three  lessons  presented.  Preponderance 
is  defined  here  to  mean  at  least  75%  of  the 
competencies  assessed  in  the  course  of  the  three 
lessons  presented  will  reflect  evidence  of  favor- 
able performance,  and  no  more  than  25%  of  the 
competencies  assessed  will  reflect  evidence  of 
unfavorable  performance. 

If  performance  at  the  completion  of  three  lessons  does  not  meet  these 

standards  additional  lessons,  or  parts  of  lessons,  must  be  taught  until 

the  standards  are  met.     If  these  standards  can  not  be  met  after  five 

lessons  have  been  presented  one  of  two  program  placement  decisions  is 

made:     the  student  is  advised  to  dropout  of  the  clinical  phase  of  the 

program,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  or  he  is  permitted  to  advance  to 

short  term  full  responsibility  teaching  under  special  conditions. 


PART  VIII 

STEPS  IN  DBIONSTRATING  AiND  ASSESSING- 
Ca-IPETENCIES  IN  FORMAL  LESSON  TEACHING 

The  demonstration  and  assessment  of  competence  in  formal  lesson 
teaching  requiro^s  that  a  number  of  activities  be  performed  by  the  stu- 
dent involved,  the  student's  school  supervisor ,  and  the  student's  class- 
room supervisor.    These  are  spelled  out  in  detail  spearately  for  student, 
classroom  supervisor  and  college  supervisor  in  the  next  three  sections 
of  the  Guide.     In  the  present  section  of  the  Guide  the  way  in  x^hich 
these  three  people  interact  in  the  course  of  competency  demonstration 
^nd  assessment  is  described  in  outline  form. 


As  a  means  to  this  end  a  ''flow  chart"  has  been  devised  that  iden- 
tifies the  various  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  by  the  various  persons 
involved  in  the  competency  demonstration  and  assessment  process.  Steps 
to  be  taken  have  been  numbered  and  participants  involved  have,  been 
identified  with  distinguishing  symbols.    The  flow  chart  combines  steps 
to  be  taken  with  the  participants  involved  by  entering  a  number  inside 
the  symbol  that  identifies  a  particular  participant  in  the  process. 
The  fiox^7  chart  appears  as  Figure  6. 

In  reading  the  chart  become  fairdliar  V7ith  the  meaning  of  the  symbols 
used,  and  then  begin  reading  the  chart  f  rom  left  to  right.    The  numbers 
encountered  in  the  symbols  correspond  to  the  steps  that  are  listed  under 
the  flow  diagram. 

It  is  likely  that  as  a  participant  in  the  program  you  will  rely 
upon  Figure  6  .nore  than  any  other  single  page  in  the  Guide  to  Lesson 
Teaching. 


FIGURE  6. 


STEPS  IN  THE  DEMONSTRATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPETENCY 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10, 
11, 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16, 


Student  receives  clearance  from  college  and  school  supervisors  to  begin  planning  for  a  forma 
clearance). 

Student  picks  up  appropriate  planning  and  assessment  forms  from  college  supervisor* 
Student  negotiates  lesson  to  be  taught  with  school  supervisor. 
Student  prepares  lesson  plan. 

Student  takes  plan  to  college  and  school  supervisors  for  assessment  and  ok  (signature  and  r 
Student  distributes  appropriate  assessment  forms  to  college  and  school  supervisors. 
Student  teaches  the  lesson* 

School  supervisor  assesses/Instructs  In  relation  to  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated. 
College  supervisor  assesses/instructs  in  relation  to  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  In 

Student  arranges  for  a  formal  review  of  competency  ratings  for  each  lesson  presented  formall 
Upon  completing  the  review  of  competency  ratings >  and  reaching  agreement  in  relation  to  them 
forms  to  the  college  supervisors  office  for  short  term  filing. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  lesson  plan  and  completed  assessment  forms  the  college  supervisor  deposl 
ratings  to  the  computer. 

When  data  have  been  entered  into  the  computer,  evaluation  staff  record  student  progress  in  foi 
then  return  the  assessment  forms  to  the  supervisor  for  safe  keeping  and  use  until  performanc 
After  completing  steps  (1)  through  (13)  for  three  lessons  the  student  arranges  with  his  coll« 
in  relation  to  standards  for  lesson  teaching. 
Program  placement  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  revif*^  of  performance  in  relation  tt 
(2-5  day)  full  responsibility  teaching,  he  may  have  to  provide  additional  evidence  of  compete 
he  may  have  to  teach  one  or  more  additional  lessons. 

I'Then  performance  standards  have  been  met  for  lesson  teaching,  all  plans  and  assessment  forms 
in  the  CBTE  room. 
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I  I  «=  program  placement  decisions 
[      j   °  student 


=  school  supervisor 
°  college  supervise 


IN  THE  DEMONSTRATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPETENCY  IN  LESSON  TEACHING 


) — 
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Id  school  supervisors  to  begin  planning  for  a  formal  lesson  presentation  (signatures  are  required  to  show 

assessment  fonns  from  college  supervisor, 
h  school  supervisor. 

upervlsors  for  assessment  and  ok  (signature  and    ratings  required), 
forms  to  college  and  school  supervisors. 

lation  to  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated. 

elation  to  the  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  in  at  least  one  lesson* 

mpetency  ratings  for  each  lesson  presented  formally  with  school  and/or  college  supervisors, 
atlngs^  and  reaching  agreement  in  relation  to  them,  the  student  takes  lesson  plan  and  assessment 
r  short  term  filing, 

ted  assessment  forms  the  college  supervisor  deposits  the  forms  in  the  CBTE  room  for  transfer  of  the 

er,  evaluation  staff  record  student  progress  in  formal  lesson  teaching  on  student  progress  charts  and 
^ervlsor  for  safe  keeping  and  use  until  performance  standards  for  lesson  teaching  have  been  deiTtOnstrated. 
r  three  lessons  the  student  arranges  with  his  college  supervisor  for  a  formal  review  of  performance 

^  basis  of  the  review  of  performance  in  relation  to  standards,  i.e.,  a  student  may  advance  to  short  term 
may  have  to  provide  additional  evidence  of  competence  in  some  particular  aspect  of  lesson  teaching,  or 
lessons, 

r  lesson  teaching,  all  plans  and  assessment  forms  for  lesson  teaching  are  filed  in  a  student  ''portfolio" 
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«  school  supervisor 
«  college  supervisor 


^    ^  =  storage,  utilization 
-  jury 


PART  IX 

TIHR  ROLE  OF  "RHE  STUDENT  IM  DBIOriSTRATING  AMD 
ASSESSING  COiMPETENCE  IN  F0Rf4AL  LESSOfl  TEAa^ING 


ERIC 


PART  X 

THE  ROUE  OF  HIE  CLASSROOM  SUPERVISOR  IN  DBDMSTPvATIflG 
AMD  ASSESSING  CaPETENCE  IN  FORTTAL  LESSO-N  TF.^CHING 


PART  XI 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SUPERVISOR  IN  DEfiONSTRATING  AT© 
ASSESSING  caiPETENCE  IN  FORflAL  LESSON  TEACHING 


PART  XIV 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CONTETn"  SPECIALIST  IN  DEf>10NSTRATING  AND 
ASSESSING  CO^PETENCE  IN  FORMAL  LESSON  TEAQUN6 


•   PART  XV 

STORING/  RETRIEVING  AND  DISPLAYING  RATINGS  OF 
COMPETBICIES  DBTONSTRATED  IN  FORTW.  UZSSON  TEACHING 


APPENDIX  M:     OCE  INSTRUCTIONAL  RF.VIHW    73:     COMPETENCY- BASHD,  FIELD-ORIENTED 


TRIAL  RESULTS  SIGNIFICANT. 


The  material  included  is  a  report  about  the  results  of  the  OCE-CRTE 
Program.    The  report,  was  sent  to  Deans  and  Directors  of  teacher  education 
programs  of  approximately  300  institutions  and  to  our  cooperating  school 
personnel . 
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Competency-Based, 
Field-Oriented  Trial 
Results  Significant 


During  the  first  two  quarters  o?  the 
1972-73  academic  year,  Oregon  College 
of  Education  experimented  with  a  com- 
petency-based, field-oriented  teache; 
education  program  for  elementary 
school  teachers.  Fifty  students  were  in- 
volved with  seven  college  professors, 
one  researcher  iVom  the  Teaching  Re- 
search Division,  and  about  40  teachers 
from  five  elementary  schools  in  Dallas 
and  Salem. 

The  results  are  significant.  All  but 
seven  students  were  able  to  achieve 
the  competency  standards  set  for  the 
two  terms  of  work.  Five  performed  so 
well  that  they  were  encouraged  to  seel< 
a  waiver  of  the  student  teaching  re- 
quirement for  graduation;  three  actually 
made  it  and  were  given  credit  by  exam- 
ination! 

Another  significant  outcome  was  the 
development  of  performance  standards 
for  classroom  teaching,  and  the  neces- 
sary evaluation  forms  (usable  ones)  de- 
signed for  the  busy  classroom  super- 
visor. Each  of  the  50  students  was 
formally  evaluated  in  the  performance 
of  three  short  lessons  and  one  two-day 
fult-time  teaching  assignment.  The  eval- 
uation procedure  proved  to  be  workable 
and  effective. 


Perceptions  of  Goals 

What  was  different  about  the  experi- 
mental program?  The  statement  of  goals 
in  the  accompanying  tables  may  com- 
municate the  differences.  The  tables 
group  the  goals  according  to  how  they 
were  achieved  in  the  opinion  of  stu- 
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Summaries  of  new  (nstrucllonal  developments 
at  Oregon  Cortege  of  Education  are  pubMsfied 
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dents  and  faculty  (35  student  and  seven 
faculty  responses). 

A  good  deal  of  progress  was  judged 
to  be  made  on  the  six  goals  in  Table  1, 
only  some  progress  was  made  on  the 


four  goals  in  Table  2,  and  very  little  or 
no  progress  was  made  on  the  four  goals 
In  Table  3. 

The  experimental  program  developed 
out  of  years  of  planning  at  OCE  and  the 


TABLE  1 

Student  and  faculty  perceptions  of  program  goals 
on  which  a  good  deal  of  progress  was  made 


Much  Progress     Some  Progress 


Little  or  No 
Progress 


Goal 


Student  Faculty  Student  Faculty  Student  Faculty 


*2. 


3. 


1.  Alter  the  scheduling  of 
courses  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  students  to  par- 
ticipate meaningfully  in 
school  activities  and 
teaching  throughout  the 
program.  32 
Individualize  instruction 
by  emphasizing  abilities 
and  outcomes  rather  than 
attendance  and  partici- 
pation. 30 
Provide  for  early  assess- 
ment competency,  that  is, 
before  student  teaching 
or  an  internship.  26 

4.  Provide  opportunities  for 
students  and  college  fac- 
ulty to  try  out  ideas  about 
teaching  in  schools.  26 

5.  Provide  students  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  de- 
cision making  relative  to 
the  structure,  content  and 
operation  of  the  ETE  pro- 
gram. 25 

6.  Free  students  and  faculty 
insofar  as  possible  from 
the  "fifty-minute,"  clock- 
bound  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation. 24 
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*  A  goal  on  which  student  and  faculty  perceptions  differ  considerably. 


Northwest  region.  Since  the  early 
1960's,  OCE  has  been  developing  a 
field-oriented  professional  course  for 
elementary  teachers.  The  course  is 
taught  by  a  team  of  instructors  who  in 
the  past  were  assigned  to  teach  sepa- 
rate courses.  These  separate  courses 
were  rescheduled  in  one  block  of  time, 
and  instructors  worked  together  to  in- 
tegrate their  several  different  profes- 
sional courses.  The  integrated  course 
has  come  to  be  called  the  "blocked 
course,"  or  more  familiarly,  "the  junior 
bfock." 

Whereas  the  regular  Junior  block 
(now  a  part  of  OCE's  ongoing  instruc- 
tional program)  is  made  up  of  three  pro- 
fessional courses  per  term  In  two  suc- 
cessive terms,  the  experimental  pro- 
gram consists  of  six  courses  per  term 
for  two  successive  ierms. 

The  ComField  Model 

The  experimental  program  also  has 
its  roots  in  the  elementary  teacher  edu- 
cation "models  program"  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  over  the 
past  five  years.  Beginning  In  1968,  OCE 
participated  In  the  regional  models 
planning  program  which  produced  a 
competency-based  field-oriented  model 
for  the  various  elementary  teacher  edu- 
cation programs — the  ComField  model 
for  short. 

In  the  year  following,  OCE  was  iden- 
tified as  the  leading  institution  in  an- 
other consortium  planning  effort  in- 
volving six  Oregon  state  colleges  and 
universities  and  one  private  institution. 
In  the  second-year  effort,  OCE  put  on 
paper  how  the  college  would  develop 
the  ComField  Model  under  ideal  cir- 
cumstances and  produced  a  cost  esti- 
mate. The  cost  was  phenomenally  high, 
which  perhaps  explains,  In  part,  why 
the  federal  government  has  not  con- 
tinued its  support  of  the  models  pro- 
gram ! 

For  the  past  two  years,  OCE  has 
been  striving  to  devise  some  means 
within  its  available  resources  to  Imple- 
ment the  ComField  plan.  The  experi- 
mental education  program  described 
above  Is  the  outcome. 


New  Oregon  Rules 

Another  Important  development  in 
Oregon  which  relates  to  the  experiment 
is  a  recent  change  in  the  Oregon  rules 
which  govern  the  certification  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  the  accreditation 
of  the  teacher  education  programs.  The 
new  certification  rules  are  a  develop- 
ment from  the  old-fashioned  standards 
stated  in  terms  of  courses  and  credit 
hours.  They  now  require  "demon- 
strated competency  or  (so  many  credit 
hours  in  particular  course  areas)."  ~he 
rules  also  call  for  teacher  educodon 


institutions  to  develop  waiver  rules 
based  on  demonstrated  competency  at 
each  appropriate  point  in  the  program. 

The  rules  for  accrediting  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  are  still  under  develop- 
ment. However,  there  Is  emerging  a  set 
of  process  standards  which  will  replace 
the  rules  that  are  typically  associated 
with  the  1970  accreditation  standards 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Accredi- 
tation of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE). 
The  OCE  experimental  program  is  being 
conducted  as  a  demonstration  both  of 
the  ComField  Model  and  of  the  Oregon 
process  standards  for  accreditation. 


For  More  Information 

Further  Information  con- 
cerning the  experimental 
"block"  program  in  elementary 
education  at  Oregon  College 
of  Education  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Dr.  David  E.  Wal- 
lace, Coordinator  of  Special 
Programs,  OCE,  Monmouth, 
Oregon  97361,  or  Dr.  Jesse  H. 
Garrison,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, OCE. 

A  31-page  report,  "Some 
Information  About  ComField," 
H.  Del  Schalack,  Bert  Y. 
Kersh  and  Larry  L.  Horyna,  Is 
priced  at  $1.00  per  copy  and 
may  be  ordered  from  Dr,  Wal- 
lace. 


TABLE  2 

Student  and  faculty  perceptions  of  program  goals 
on  which  some  progress  waf^  made 


Little  or  No 

Much  Progress     Some  Proyress  Progress.v 

Goal  Student  Faculty  Student  Faculty  Student  Faculty 

*1.  Provide  students  the  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  all 
that  affects  them  as  indi- 
viduals within  the  context 

of  the  ETE  program.  22  1  12  5  2  0 

2.  Individualize  instruction 
through  the  use  of  self- 
instructional  materials  and 

procedures.  22  1  13  3  0  1  .  ' 

3.  Provide  students  with  In- 
formation about  their  per- 
formance, in  both  course 
work  and  teaching,  within 
a  frame  that  permits  cor- 
rective action  to  be  taken.     15  3  16  2  2  1 

4.  Provide  faculty  and  stu- 
dents with  information 
about  reactions  to  instruc- 
tional programs  within  a 
time  frame  that  permits 
corrective  action  to  be 
taken  while  these  pro- 
grams are  still  In  progress.     9  1  21  4  2  1 

*  A  goal  on  which  student  and  faculty  perceptions  differ  considerably. 

TABLE  3 

Student  and  faculty  perceptions  of  program  goals 
on  which  little  or  no  progress  was  made 

1.  Combine  the  instructional 
talents  of  college  faculty 
and  school  supervisors  In 
ways  in  which  benefit  stu- 
dents, for  example,  joint 
college-school  demonstra- 
tions of  particular  Instruc- 
tional methods.  6  0  19  1  10  4 

2.  Provide  school  supervisors 
opportunity  to  participate 
in  decision  making  relative 
to  the  structure,  content  and 
operation  of  the  ETE  pro- 
gram. 5  1  19  1  7  3 

3.  Provide  students  opportun- 
ity to  work  with  pupils  of 
differing  cultural  and  edu- 
cational backgrounds.  18  0  9   '      3  8  3 

4.  Create  conditions  which 
enable  college  instructors 
to  team  more  about  what 
their  colleagues  do  In  re- 
lated courses.  8  1  17  3  7  2 
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APPENDIX  N:     PROCESS  STANDARDS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  material  enclosed  represents  the  Oregon  Teacher  Standards  ^nd 
Practices  Cominission  (TSPC)  statement  on  their  authority  for  and  standards 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  Programs  for  the  State  of  Oregon, 
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A.  INTRODUCTION 

These  PROCESS  STANDARDS*  emphasize  two  movements  which  are  currently 
emerging  nationally  in  educational  personnel  development*:    the  movement 
toward  centering  teacher  education  in  consortia*  formed  by  institutions, 
agencies,  and  organisations  which  are  directly  involved  in  or  affected 
by  the  education  and  employment  of  teachers,  and  the  movement  toward 
competency-based  teacher  education*.     A  brief  explanation  of  these  two 
movements  will  help  put  the  Standards*  in  perspective. 

Consortium-centered  teacher  education  is  a  pattern  of  professional  pre- 
paration in  which  programs  are  planned,  conducted,  and  evaluated  by  a 
coalition  of  institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations  rather  than  by  a 
single  institution.     Many  existing  college-based  programs  now  utilize 
advisory  committees  that  include  representation  from  such  groups.  The 
consortium-centered  approach  is  a  next  step  beyond  that  stage,  and  creates 
a  situation  in  which  each  group  represented  in  the  program  has  a  role  in 
setting  policy. 

Consortium  programs  have  been  developed  in  a  number  of  states  in  recent 
years,  pr-fmarily  because  they  provide  greater  opportunities  for  practicing 
educators  and  future  educators  to  influence  the  content  and  processes  of 
teaclier  education.     An  assumption  behind  such  programs  is  that  teacher 
education  will  become  more  realistic,  more  effective,  and  more  relevant 
if  it  is  directly  responsive  to  those  persons  who  work  continuously  with 
pupils  or  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  such  work.'^ 

Competency-based  teacher  education  (CBTE)  refers  to  patterns  of  prepar- 
ation which  assist  present  and  future  practitioners  to  acquire  and  demon- 
strate knowledge*,  skills*,  and  competencies*  required  for  effective 
functioning  in  specific  educational  positions*.     Most  existing  teacher 
education  programs  necessarily  emphasize  input  -  those  curricula,  courses, 
and  experiences  which  go  into  the  preparation  of  educational  personnel. 
Competency-based  approaches,  which  are  reflected  in  these  Standards,  focus 
attention  on  output  -  on  that  which  the  practitioner  can  achieve  upon 
completion  ofThe  program. 

When  contrasted  in  this  fashion,  1t  might  appear  that  competency-based 
programs  represent  an  entirely  new  departure,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Existinq  programs  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  their  curricula 
(Inputs)  would  result  in  effective  performance  on  the  part  of  graduates, 
which  has  often  been  true.     Competency-based  programs  go  beyond  that 
assumption  and  focus  selection,  preparation,  and  evaluation*  as  specifi- 
cally as  possible  upon  the  abilities  which  candidates  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  in  their  educational  work. 


*The  first  use  of  terms  identified  in  the  definitions  will  be  indicated 
by  an  asterisk. 
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Competsncy-based  teacher  education  has  the  potential  to  significantly 
improve  teacher  preparation  and  learning  opportunities  for  pupils. 
As  a  result,  during  the  last  few  years,  teacher  education  personnel, 
professional  organizations,  state  departments  of  education,  federal 
agencies,  accreditation*  groups,  and  others  have  worked  to  design 
patterns  of  teacher  education  and  certification  which  will  develop  the 
particular  competencies  required  to  help  pupils  learn. 

Other  developments  have  accompanied  the  growth  of  interest  in  consortium- 
centered,  competency-based  teacher  education.     Teacher  education  activ- 
ities have  increasingly  moved  from  college  settings  to  schools  and  other 
educational  sites.     Programs  have  become  more  Individualized*.  The 
results  of  educational  research  have  been  more  effectively  integrated 
into  preparation  activities.     Programs  have  become  more  democratic,  as 
students,  staff,  and  others  have  become  increasingly  involved  in 
decisions  which  affect  them  and  their  work.     While  all  of  these  develop- 
ments may  not  be  essential  to  consortium-centered,  competency-based 
teacher  education,  all  reinforce  and  strengthen  it,  and  have  therefore 
been  provided  for  in  these  Standards  and  guidelines*. 

The  following  points  should  help  to  put  the  Standards  in  perspective  and 
assist  in  their  interpretation  and  aopli cation: 

1)  In  spite  of  years  of  research  and  development  in  teacher  education, 
there  is  as  yet  no  approach  so  demonstrably  superior  that  its  use 
can  be  mandated  by  official  agencies.     There  is^to  a  great  degree 
an  "open  market"  in  teacher  education  -  one  in  which  programs 
develop  promising  approaches  to  be  tried  out  along  with  other 
existing  patterns.     Thus  most  states  have  delegated  basic  decisions 
about  the  content  and  processes  of  programs  to  teacher  education 
institutions.     State  Standards*  and  evaluation  activities  insure 
that  institutions  develop  programs  responsibly,  that  the  public 
Interest  and  students  are  protected,  and  that  institutions  under- 
take activities  within  their  capabilities.     Candidates  are  pre- 
pared and  recommended  for  certification  through  state-approved 
programs.     This  pattern  need  not  change  as  competency-based 
programs  are  developed.     Programs  will  still  have  primary 
responsibility  for  planning,  selecting  students,  instruction, 
evaluation,  and  the  like.     Programs  approved  under  the  PROCESS 
STANDARDS,  like  the  college-based  programs,  will^recomniend  cand- 
idates for  certification.     The  role  of  the  Teacher  Standards  and 
Practices  Corranission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commission") 
will  be  to  offer  assistance,  provide  encouragement,  and  maintain 
standards . 

2)  These  Standards  are  written  in  terms  of  preparation  programs*  that 
are  fully  operational.     It  is  recognized  that  some  Standards  and 
guide'*1nes  may  not  apply  as  written  to  programs  in  the  initial 
stages  of  development.     Nonetheless,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
include  them  so  that  consortia  may  anticipate  those  areas  in  which 
planning  and  development  will  be  required.     Wharever  ^srts  of 
programs  are  not  operational  in  terms  of  the  Standards  outlined  in 
the  present  document,  consortia  are  asked  to  indicate  thoir  plans 

Q  for  meeting  the  Standard  in  question. 
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3)  It  is  anticipated  that  consortia  may  want  to  concentrate  Initially 
on  establishing  a  field*  context  which  will  permit  the  acquisition 
and  demonstration  of  competence;    that  progress  in  that  area  will 
expedite  modifications  in  other  professional  components  of  teacher 
education;    and  that  success  in  those  two  areas  will  provide  a 
basis  for  orlentinq  relevant  parts  of  the  general  education 
component  towards  competency  development.     However,  this  only 
describes  the  likely  sequence  of  development,  and  programs  are 
encouraged  to  move  to  a  competency  base  as  soon  as  possible  in  any 
area  that  has  the  capability, 

4)  The  ultimate  measure  of  a  teacher's  performance  should  be  the 
improved  intellectual  and  emotional  growth  of  pupils.     The  con- 
sensus among  researchers  in  teacher  education,  however,  is  that  it 
is  still  very  difficult  to  make  accurate  assessi^ents  of  such  growth 
and  that  there  are  so  many  variables  in  most  teaching  situations 
that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  that  part  of  a  student's  learning 
for  which  a  teacher  is  exclusively  responsible.     Thus,  even  in 
competency-based  programs,  many  judgments  about  teachers  will  still 
have  to  be  made  in  the  areas  of:    (a)  knowledge  held  by  teachers 
that  is  assumed  to  be  required  for  student  growth;    and  (b)  skills 
which  teachers  can  demonstrate  that  appear  to  promote  student 
learning.     These  Standards,  however,  emphasize  the  need  to  go 
beyond  these  two  levels  wherever  possible  and  to  develop  and  assess 
(c)  competency  in  bringing  about  desired  learning  outcomes  in 
children.     (The  above  do  not,  of  course,  represent  exclusive  cat- 
egories.    Knowledge  is  required  as  teachers  accruire  skills,  and 
both  knowledge  and  skill  are  utilized  as  teachers  demonstrate  their 
competency.) 

As  a  consequences  the  Standards  require  that  teacher  education 
students  will  develop  at  least  some  measurable  competencies  (as 
defined  In  "c"  above)  within  each  preparation  program,  and  that 
gradually  a  larger  proportion  of  each  approved  program  will  demon- 
strate results  at  the  competency  level. 

5)  Inherent  in  the  PROCESS  STANDARDS  is  the  concept  of  program  evolution, 
of  successive  approximations  to  the  ktnd  of  teacher  education  prograrii 
ultimately  desired.     It  is  assumed  that  different  consortia  will 
develop  various  parts  of  their  programs  at  different  rates,  depending 
on  local  circumstances  and  resources.     But  it  is  expected  that 
gradual,  measurable  movement  will  take  place  toward  the  kinds  of 
programs  envisioned  in  these  Standards. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  in  simplified  form  the  proposed  movement 
toward  competency-based,  consortium-centered  programs.     Teacher  education 
has  in  the  past  been  primarily  campus-centered  and  has  focused  attention 
on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  successful  teachers  are  assumed  to 
require  (Box  Al).     Most  programs  now  devote  much  attention  to  the 
development  of  teaching  skills  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  many  are  using 
advisory  committees  including  practitioners  from  the  field  (Box  2B). 
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The  PROCESS  STANDARDS  are  intended  to  promote  movement  toward  competency- 
based  programs  conducted  by  consortia  (Box  3C).     The  chart  indicates  this 
Intended  movement  schematically  and  enables  programs  to  locate  their 
present  position  and  Intended  direction.  . 

Proposed  Movement  Toward  Consortium-centered >  Competency-based  Programs 
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these  Standards  are  not  intended  to  be  narrowly  prescriptive  nor  to  define 
the  substance  of  preservice  programs.     Rather,  they  are  intended  to 
emphasize  the  structures  and  processes  by  which  programs  are  developed, 
Implemented,  evaluated  and  modified,  and  by  which  information  about  pro- 
grams Is  reported.     Use  of  these  Standards  should  help  insure  that  pro- 
grams are  developed  through  the  active  involvement  of  interested  parties, 
that  they  are  carefully  designed  to  carry  out  their  objectives*,  that 
they  focus  on  the  development  of  professional  competence,  and  that  they 
are  organized  to  promote  effective  evaluation  and  renewal*.     The  Standards 
and  their  application  to  educational  personnel  development  programs  will 
be  subject  to  constant  evaluation,  review,  and  modification.  Individuals 
and  groups  are  encouraged  to  coimunicate  with  the  Teacher  Standards  and 
Practices  Commission  about  the  Standards.    Communications  should  be 
addressed  to:    Richard  S.  Jones,  Executive  Secretary,  942  Lancaster 
Drive,  NE,  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 
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B.    SUMMARY  OF  THE  RULE 

This  rule  (OAR  23-005  -  23-425)  prescribes  alternate  Standards  for  the 
accreditation  of  educational  personnel  development  programs.  These 
Standards,  whtch  vt^^^  apply  only  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  personnel,  are  Intended  to  promote  and  guide  the  development 
of  approved  programs  which  are  (1)  centered  in  consortia  of  institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  which  are  directly  involved  in  or  affected 
by  the  education  and  employment  of  teachers  and  are  (2)  directly  oriented 
to  the  development  of  professional  competencies.     Currently  approved 
programs  may  be  accredited  either  under  these  Standards  or  under 
STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ACCREDITATION  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS,  but  after  July  1,  1974,  all  new  programs  or  new  norm  areas 
added  to  existing  programs  must  comply  with  these  Standards  or  show 
cause  satisfactory  to  the  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commission")  why  they  do  not.  Existing 
programs  are  encouraged  to  seek  approval  under  these  Standards  when  they 
apply  more  appropriately  than  do  the  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ACCREDITATION  OF 
COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 


ERIC 
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C.  AUTHORITY 

(1)  Relationship  to  Oregon  Revised  Statutes 

This  rule  is  promulgated  under  the  authority  of  ORS  342.120  to  342,200. 

(2)  Effective  Date 

The  effective  date  of  this  rule  is  July  1,  1974. 

(3)  Exercise  of  Commission  Authority 

(a)  After  approval  by  the  Commission  of  a  teacher  education  program, 
periodic  reports  may  be  required.     Failure  to  conform  to  the 
established  Standards  shall  result  in  loss  of  Commission  approval. 

(b)  No  program  will  receive  approval  for  a  period  longer  than  five 
years.     At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period 5  or  any  lesser 

period  as  designated  by  the  Commission,  re-evaluations  will  be  made. 

(c)  Programs  accredited  by  the  National  Association  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education  may  be  approved  for  teacher  education  by  the 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  NCATE  accreditation.     Where  accredit- 
ation is  granted  by  NCATE  for  periods  longer  than  five  years, the 
Commission  will  arrange  interim  evaluations  at  intervals  not  to 
exceed  five  years.     Programs  requesting  approval  on  the  basis 

of  NCATE  accreditation  will  file  with  the  Commission  copies  of 
their  self-study  report,  the  visiting  committee  evaluation,  and 
the  report  of  NCATE  action. 

(d)  All  costs  of  an  evaluation  shall  be  borne  by  the  program  request- 
ing, approval . 

(e)  A  program  approved  for  purposes  of  teacher  education  shall  file 
with  the  Commission  by  October  1  of  each  school  year: 

-  A  report,  on  forms  provided  by  the  Commission,  of  the  number 
of  students  completing  the  teacher  education  program  in  the 
previous  year  in  each  norm  area. 

-  A  statement  of  any  deviations  from  the  program  as  originally 
approved. 

-  A  report,  on  forms  provided  by  the  Commission,  of  the  waivers 
of  requirements  granted  in  the  previous  year  indicating  the 
courses  and  numbers  of  students  involved  (see  OAR  32-250). 

(4)  Eligibility  to  Apply 

The  participating  college  has  the  full  accreditation  of  the  Northwest 
Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools  and  is  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  a  degree-granting  institution. 
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D.    STANDARDS  FOR  ACCREDITATION 

1-     PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

A  competency-based  educational  personnel  development  program  usually 
has  greater  involvement  of  individuals  and  groups  in  its  planning 
and  operation  than  does  a  college  or  university  teacher  education 
program.     Thus  it  is  especially  important  that  within  a  consortium- 
operated  program  careful  attention  be  given  to  planning,  management 
and  policy  functions.     It  is  assumed  that  efficiency  of  operation 
can  tn  the  long  run  be  enhanced  by  broad  involvement  if  the  program 
carefully  designs  decision-making  processes,  clearly  states  its 
objectives*  develops  effective  administrative  and  instructional  pro- 
cedures, establishes  firm  working  commitments  with  necessary  agencies, 
and  develops  effective  patterns  of  evaluation  and  renewal. 

STANDARD  la 

The  educational  personnel  development  program  is  jointly  planned, 
implemented,  and  evaluated  by  a  consortium  of  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  which  are  directly  involved  in  or  affected  by  the 
education  and/or  employment  of  teachers.     Parties  involved  in  the 
consortium-operated  program  participate  in  mutually-agreed-to  policy 
and  management  decisions  at  a  mutually  acceptable  level  of  represent- 
ation.    The  governing  body  has  representation  from  the  institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  which  are  members  of  the  consortium. 
It  is  expected  that  the  consortium  and  governing  body  will  include 
at  least  the  following  groups: 

professional  organizations  representing  teachers,  counselors, 
and  other  educational  practitioners  who  deal  directly  with 
students; 

school  district  management  as  appointed  by  school  boards; 

personnel  representing  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
prepare  teachers;  and 

students  enrolled  in  educational  personnel  development  programs. 

The  consortium  may  include  others,  however,  such  as  higf^  school  students, 
community  representatives,  or  other  professional  groups  when  it  will 
strengthen  the  program. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  la  may  include  -  but  Is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  What  groups  are  Included  in  the  consortium,  and  how  have  the 
persons  representing  those  groups  on  the  governing  body  been 
selected? 

What  procedures  have  been  developed  to  assure  that  members  are 
appropriately  representing  the  interests  of  their  groups  and 
that  continuous,  effective  communication  with  each  group  is 
being  maintained? 


2) 
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STANDARD  lb 


Decision-making  and  implementation  processes  are  clearly  defined 
and  are  understood  by  those  involved  in  the  consortium. 

Guidelines;    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  lb  may  include  -  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  How  does  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  program  con- 
tribute to  effective  administration  and  instruction? 

2)  How  is  information  pertaining  to  decisions,  program,  instr- 
uction, relationships,  and  evaluation  generated,  recorded, 
communicated,  and  maintained>and  how  does  it  contribute  to 
effective  communication  both  within  and  beyond  the  program? 

3)  What  provision  is  made  for  evaluation  and  renewal  in  the 
decision-making  and  management  processes  of  the  program? 

4)  Provide  charts,  diagrams,  flow-charts  and  other  materials 
which  illustrate  and  explain  the  planning^policy,  and  manage- 
ment functions  rf  the  program. 

5)  Provide  a  description  of  the  process  through  which  a  typical 
policy  decision  is  made  and  implemented. 

STANDARD  Ic 

The  teacher  education  consortium  develops  clear  statements  of  program 
objectives  which  reflect  the  particular  needs  of  the  schools  and 
communities  served  and  which  commit  the  consortium  to  providing  pre- 
paration for  educational  positions  which  exist  in  the  schools  to 
meet  those  needs.     Objectives  are  presented  in  format  and  language 
which  facilitate  effective  program  operation  and  evaluation. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  Ic  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  What  statements  of  objectives  have  been  adopted  by  the  consort- 
ium?    (Copies  of  these  should  be  included.) 

2)  By  what  pv^ocesses  and  with  whose  involvement  were  the  statements 
drafted?   To  v;hom  have  they  been  made  available?    Where  have 

they  been  published?     In  what  fonii  are  they  available  to  students? 

3)  What  are  the  social  and  educational  assumptions  which  underlie 
the  program  objectives? 

4)  What  evidence  can  be  provided  that  program  objectives  guide 
decisions  on: 

a)  Positions  to  be  prepared  for 

b)  Knowledge,  skills,  and  competencies  to  be  developed 

c)  Selection  of  staff 

d)  Selection  of  students 

e)  Program 

f)  Evaluation  and  program  renewal 
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Guidelines:    Ev' dance  in  support  of  Standard  2a  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  For  what  educational  posttior^is  does  the  program  provide  prepar- 
ation?   How  were  these  selected,  and  how  do  they  relate  to 
community  needs  and  program  resources? 

2)  What  functions  or  roles*  have  been  described  for  each  position? 
(Include  lists  or  other  appropriate  material.) 

3)  What  are  the  competencies  required  for  successful  performance 
of  each  function? 

4)  What  performance  standards*  have  been  set  for  the  successful 
demonstration  of  each  competency?     What  indicators  will  the 
program  accept  as  evidence  that  each  competency  has  been 
acquired  and  demonstrated? 

5)  Through  what  processes,  and  with  what  involvement,  have 
functions,  competencies,  performance  standards,  and  indicators 
been  developed? 

6)  What  experiences  (e.g.  field,  simulated,  instructional,  research) 
are  provided  for  candidates  to  enable  them  to  acquire  and 
demonstrate  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  competencies  designated? 

STANDARD  2b  ^ 

The  program  provides  realistic  field  situations  for  purposes  of 
instruction  and  assessment  and  integrates  field  work  with  academic 
study  in  ways  which  are  meaningful  to  individual  trainees. 

Guidelines:  Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  2b  may  include  -  but  need 
not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  How  Is  the  relationship  of  field  work  to  other  Instruction  dealt 
with  in  statements  of  program  objectives?  (Include  appropriate 
documents.) 

2)  What  varieties  of  field  and  laboratory  experience  are  available 

to  candidates  at  various  stages  of  training,  and  what  competencies 
are  to  be  developed  at  each  stage? 

3)  What  provision  Is  made  which  will  enable  candidates  to  find 
and/or  create  appropriate  field  experiences  for  specific  pre- 
paration purposes? 

4)  What  agency  in  the  consortium  is  responsible  for  each  field 
situation?     (Including  locating  the  field  situation^  making 
arrangements  for  its  utilization,  providing  supervision,  and 
evaluation.) 

5)  How  does  the  program  assist  each  candidate  to  learn  from  field 
experiences  and  to  relate  that  learning  to  knowledge  acquired 
in  other  settings? 


STANDARD  2c 

The  program  provides  maximum  opportunities  for  personnel,  including 
students,  to  be  involved  in  decisions  which  affect  them.  System- 
atic, fair,  and  responsible  means  are  provided  for  making  decisions, 
communicating  information  about  decisions,  and  appealing  and  review- 
ing decisions. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  2c  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  How  do  the  objectives  of  the  program  provide  for  democratic 
involvement  of  policy-makers,  staff,  and  students? 

2)  What  procedures  are  available  to  students  individually  and 
collectively  for  shaping  the  general  program? 

3)  What  is  the  representation  of  students  on  policy-making 
committees  and  working  groups? 

4)  Kow  are  program  decisions  arrived  at  and  communicated,  and 
what  provision  is  made  for  appeal  and  review  of  decisions? 

5)  What  evidence  can  be  given  concerning  actual  involvement  of 
interested  parties  (including  students)  in  program  decisions? 
Specific  examples  and  cases  should  be  provided. 

6)  What  recommendations  have  been  made  by  students,  staff,  and 
others  concerning  the  program,  and  what  response  has  been  made 
to  such  suggestions? 

STANDARD  2d 

Procedures  are  established  which  provide  for  both  internal  and 
external  evaluation  of  the  program  and  of  the  candidates  completing 
the  program.     Results  of  such  evaluations  are  communicated  to  the 
Commission  at  intervals  no  greater  than  five  years,  prior  to  accredit- 
ation visitations,  or  at  such  lesser  intervals  as  the  Commission  may 
establish. 

Guidelines :    Evidence  in  support  of  2d  may  include  -  but  need  not 
be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  What  specific  plans  for  evaluation  (internal  and  external),  and 
program  renewal  have  been  developed  and  utilized?     (Include  copies.) 

2)  At  what  intervals  do. various  aspects  of  evaluation  occur? 

3)  Who  is  respons'Jble  for  conducting  evaluations  and  making 
recommendations? 


4)  To  whom  and  in  what  format  are  the  results  of  evaluations 
communicated? 

5)  What  arrangements  have  been  made  to  assure  that  all  agencies  in 
th-e  consortium  are  actively  involved  tn  evaluation  and  renewal? 

6)  What  methods  are  used  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  program 
graduates,  and  how  has  such  evaluation  influenced  recruitment, 
selection,  preparation,  and  placement  activities? 

STAFF 

An  effective  staff  is  central  to  the  success  of  the  educational 
personnel  development  program.     The  staff  has  a  major  role  in 
defining  objectives,  planning  and  implementing  activities,  and 
selecting.>  advising,  and  instructing  students.     It  is  thus  essential 
that  the  staff  demonstrates  the  abilities  required  for  these  functions. 
The  staff  provides  a  model  of  democratic  involvement  and  individual 
treatment  of  students  which  trainees  can  apply  in  their  own  work. 
Leadership  is  provided  to  develop  the  staff  into  a  cooperatively 
functioning  group,  able  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  an  effective 
program. 

STANDARD  3a 

Staff  members  are  selected  and  retained  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
or  potential  competence  in  effecting  the  outcomes  expected  in  a 
competency-based  program,  and  so  as  to  promote  equal  employment 
opportunity* 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  3a  may  include  -  but  need  not 
be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  How  are  staff  members  for  the  consortium  orogram  selected,  and 
who  is  Involved  in  the  selection  process? 

2)  What  criteria  (e.g.  academic  performance,  research,  experience 
in  educational  personnel  development)  are  used  in  staff  select- 
ion, and  how  is  the  comoetence  of  staff  members  for  particular 
training  roles  assessed? 

3)  What  emphasis  is  placed  on  formal  academic  training,  on  research 
background,  and  on  field  experience  in  the  selection  process? 

4)  What  attention  has  been  given  to,  and  what  success  attained,  in 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  minority  and  women  staff 
members? 


STANDARD  3b 

The  staff  has  sufficient  leadership  and  organization  to  function 
effectively  as  a  team.     Responsibilities  and  roles  are  clearly 
defined,  and  communication  processes  promote  staff  efficiency.  Staff 
members  are  involved  wherever  oossible  in  decisions  which  affect  them 
and  their  work  in  the  program. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  3b  may  include  -  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  What  means  have  been  provided  to  insure  effective  teamwork  in 
the  various  activities  of  the  program? 

2)  What  formal  and  informal  patterns  of  communication  have  been 
developed  within  the  staff? 

3)  What  arrangements  have  been  made  to  insure  democratic  part- 
icipation by  staff  in  decisions  concerning  them? 

STANDARD  3c 

The  program  provides  continuous  and  effective  means  for  individual 
and  collective  staff  evaluation  and  renewal.     Staff  members  and 
groups  have  adequate  time  for  and  assistance  in  assessing  their  own 
work  and  are  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  activities 
which  will  improve  their  effectiveness. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  3c'may  include  -  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  What  provisions  exist  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
staff  members  -  by  students,  by  staff  themselves,  by  others 
within  the  program,  and  by  outside  evaluators? 

2)  At  what  intervals  does  formal  evaluation  of  staff  effectiveness 
take  place? 

3)  What  provisions  are  made  for  collective  staff  renewal  through 
evaluation,  workshops,  conferences,  retreats,  seminars,  and 
other  means? 

5)     What  resources  and  support  are  given  to  research  activities 
of  staff  members? 

4.  STUDENTS 

The  program  selects  and  prepares  students  on  the  basis. of  criteria 
which  indicate  potential  abilities  in  promoting  pupil  growth.  The 
needs  of  the  pupils  with  whom  trainees  will  work  are  paramount  in 
decisions  concerning  recruitment,  selection,  advising,  instruction, 
and  placement  of  candidates.     Activities  in  relation  to  students 
are  designed  in  accordance  with  program  objectives,  which  in  turn 
respond  to  social  and  educational  needs.     Students  experience  the 
humane  treatment,  quality  of  instruction,  and  democratic  involvement 
which  they  are  expected  to  give  to  their  own  pupils. 
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STANDARD  4a 


Procedures  for  recruitment,  selection  and  advising  of  students  are 
consistent  with  educational  and  social  needs,  and  with  program 
capabilities.     Sufficient  provision  is  made  for  the  recruitment, 
selection,  and  advising  of  minority  and  women  candidates. 

Guidelines:    Evidence  fn  support  of  Standard  4a  may  include  -  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  -  the  following: 

1)  By  what  means  has  the  program  assessed  educational  personnel 
needs,  and  how  has  its  planning  responded  to  such  assessment? 
What  use  has  been  made  of  information  provided  by  government 
agencies,  school  districts,  and  professional  associations  in 
this  process?  (Include  copies  of  studies  which  the  program 
has  made.) 

2)  What  are  the  recruitment,  selection,  and  advising  processes 
used  in  the  program?     (Include  statistics  on  applicants, 
selection,  and  rejection.) 

3)  What  provisions  have  been  made  for  advising  and  counseling 
students  regarding  personal  and  professional  concerns?  What 
use  have  students  made  of  counseling  resources? 

4)  What  provision  has  been  made  for  follow-up  studies  of  grad- 
uates, and  how  are  results  of  such  studies  used  in  program 
evaluation  and  modification? 

5)  What  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  recruitment  and  pre- 
paration of  minority  and  women  candidates?     (Include  statistics 
on  applications,  acceptances,  rejections,  program  completions, 
and  placements.) 

STANDARD  4b 

Candidates  receive  objective  evaluations  of  their  performance  and 
assistance  and  making  realistic  decisions  on  the  basis  of  such 
evaluations. 

Guidelines :  Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  4b  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  In  what  ways  do  students  acquire  objective  information  concern- 
ing their  performance? 

2)  What  support  and  advice  are  they  given  in  utilizing  such  inform- 
ation in  planning  their  programs? 


STANDARD  4c 

The  program  is  so  designed  that  students  have  effective  participation 
in  selecting:   positions  to  be  prepared  for;   functions  to  be  per- 
formed within  those  positions;    knowledge,  skills,  and  competenoies 
to  be  acquired;    standards  to  be  applied  to  performance;    and  contexts 
in  which  performance  will  take  place.     Students  can  negotiate  the 
rate  at  which  they  will  progress  through  the  Program  and  the  learning 
experiences  through  which  they  will  acquire  required  knowledge,  skills, 
and  competencies. 

GuidelinGs :    Evidence  in  support  of  Standard  4c  may  include  -  but  is 
not  limited  to  -  responses  to  the  following: 

1)  How  is  individualization  provided  for  in  statements  of  program 
objectives?     (Include  necessary  documentation.) 

2)  How  is  the  program  individualized  in  terms  of  admission, 
advising,  instruction,  placement,  and  evaluation? 

3)  What  provision  is  made  by  which  individual  candidates  can 
initiate  the  identification  of  n^w  positions  to  be  prepared 
for,  new  knowledge,  skills,  and  competencies ,  and  new  means 
of  acquiring  and  demonstrating  them? 

4)  What  opportunities  do  students  have  to  acquire  and  demonstrate 
their  competence  In  situations  of  increasing  challenge  and 
responsibility?     (E.g.,  with  larger  numbers  of  students,  for 
increasing  periods  of  time,  with  material  of  greater  complexity, 
in  situations  requiring  increased  confidence.) 

5)  Wh?.t  means  has  the  consortium  provided  for  informing  students 
of  opportunities  for  waiving  courses  or  experiences  and  for 
repeating  experiences  which  have  not  been  successful? 
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E.  DEFINITIONS 

(1)  ACCREDITATION:   The  systematic  evaluation  and  approval  of  an  educat- 
ional personnel  development  program  under  Standards  established  or 
accepted  by  the  Teacher  Standards  and  Practices  Commission. 

(2)  ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENT:   That  element  in  a  teacher  education  consortium 
which  Is  assigned  the  major  responsibility  for  Its  decisions, 
coordinates  its  activities,  maintains  communication  with  individuals 
and  other  agencies,  and  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
concerning  the  program.     (See  "Consortium.'*) 

(3)  ADMINISTRATIVE  RULE:    Rule  means  any  agency  directive,  regulation,  or 
statement  of  general  applicability  that  implements,  interprets  or 
prescribes  law  or  policy,  or  describes  the  procedure  or  practice 
requirements  of  any  agency.     (ORS  183.310//^*} .     Proposed  Administr- 
ative Rules,  when  adopted  by  V^-)  Commission  and  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  the  fone  of  statute.  ' 

(4)  APPROVED  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM:    A  preparation  program  in  specific 
endorsement  areas  which  is  accredited  by  the  Teacher  Standards  and 
Practices  Commission  and  which  permits  an  institution  or  consortium 

to  recommend  candidates  for  certification  in  those  areas.  . 

(5)  COMPETENCY:    The  demonstrated  ability  to  bring  about  the  expected  out- 
comes of  a  role  or  function  included  in  a  job  definition. 

(6)  COMPETENCY-BASED  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT:  Educational 
personnel  development  processes  and  programs  which  explicitly  describe 
the  positions  for  which  preparation  is  provided,  designate  the 
competencies  needed  to  perform  effectively  in  those  positions,  and 
provide  means  by  whtch  candidates  can  acquire  and  demonstrate  those 
competencies  at  their  own  individual  rates. 

(7)  CONSORTIUM:    A  coalition  of  institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations 
which  come  together  to  form  and  operate  a  teacher  education  program. 
The  consortium  includes  representation  from  at  least  the  following 
groups:    (1)  school  district(s)  management;    (2)  an  institution's)  of 
higher  education;    (3)  an  organizatibn(s)  whose  members  work  directly 
with  pupils  and  which  is  recognized  by  the  local  school  board  as 
representing  teachers  on  consultation  matters;   and  (4)  students 
enrolled  In  an  educational  personnel  development  program  who  have  been 
selected  by  candidates  in  the  relevant  preparation  program  to  represent 
them. 

(8)  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT:    Those  educational  processes  and 
experiences,  either  preservice  or  in-service,  through  which  educational 
personnel  are  prepared  and  through  which  their  performance  is  improved. 
(Oregon  statutes  use  the  term  "teacher  education"  to  refer  to  education 
programs  for  all  educational  personnel,  not  exclusively  to  those  for 
classroom  teachers.     This  is  utilized  where  appropriate  synonymously 
with  "educational  personnel  development.") 
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(9)  EVALUATION:   The  process  of  appraising  performance  or  outcomes  in  terms 
of  objectives.     Evaluations  may  be  made  in  relation  to  staff,  students, 
program,  and  other  areas,  and  may  be  conducted  from  within  and/or  from 
outside  an  agency.     (See  "Assessment.") 

(10)  FIELD-CENTERED  ACTIVITIES:    Those  activities  based  primarily  in  a  school, 
community,  or  setting  other  than  in  a  college. 

(n)  FUNCTION:   The  largest  meaningful  classification  used  in  describing 
units  of  work  within  a  position  or  job  definition.     (From  largest  to 
smallest,  the  units  used  in  these  Standards  are:    position  or  job, 
function  or  role,  task,  action.     Skills  are  required  for  completing 
actions  and  tasks;   competencies  are  required  for  fulfilling  functions, 
roles,  or  positions.) 

(12)  GUIDELINES:    Criteria  or  recormiendations  to  be  used  in  the  implementation 
of  Standards. 

(13)  INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAMS:    Programs  in  which  curricula  and  learning 
activities  are  developed  in  consultation  with  each  candidate  in  response 
to  his  particular  experiences,  abilities,  and  needs.  Individualized 
programs  may  vary  in  terms  of  the  rate  at  which  students  learn,  and/or 
in  terms  of  the  knowledge,  skills,  or  competencies  acquired. 

(14)  KNOWLEDGE:    Information  and  understanding.     As  usee'  in  these  Standards, 
it  includes  both  content  to  be  taught  to  pupils  and  understandings  con- 
cerning teaching,  learning,  and  education. 

(15)  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS:    Programs  which  have 
not  previously  been  approved  for  teacher  education  by  the  Commission. 
They  would  include  programs  involving  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  have  not  previously  been  accredited  for  teacher  education  and 
those  in  which  a  teacher  education  program  approved  in  other  areas  was 
moving  into  a  new  field.     (For  example,  if  a  college  is  approved  for 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers  and  joins  a  consortium  to  prepare 
elementary  teachers,  or  if  it  adds  a  program  to  prepare  counselors  or 
language  arts  teachers,  it  would  be  covered  by  these  Standards. 
However,  if  a  college  which  is  already  approved  to  prepare  secondary 
mathematics  teachers  proposes  a  major  revision  of  its  program  for  such 
teachers,  it  could  still  do  so  under  the  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ACCREDITATION 
OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.) 

(16)  OBJECTIVE:    An  expected  outcome  which  has  been  formally  accepted  by  an 
organization  or  individual  to  guide  action^ 

(17)  PERFORMANCE  STANDARD:    A  criterion  established  by  which  to  judge  whether 
or  not  an  objective  has  been  realized. 

(18)  POSITION:    A  certificated  educational  job.     The  position  description 
includes  the  essential  roles  or  functions  required.     As  used  in  these 
Standards,  "positions^'  in  most  cases  parallel  classifications  used  in 
the  certification  norms. 


(19)  PREPARATION  PROGRAMS:    General  and  professional  experiences  which  prepare 
educational  personnel.     Such  programs  may  be  based  in  colleges  and/or 

in  consortia. 

(20)  PROCESS  STANDARD:    A  Standard  (administrative  rule)  which  requires  pro- 
grams to  utilize  particular  procedures  in  designing  and  implementing 
educational  personnel  development  programs .     (See  "Standard.") 

(21)  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATION:  An  organization  of  practitioners  such  as 
teachers,  counselors,  and  others  who  work  directly  with  students  and 
which  is  recognized  by  the  local  school  board  as  representing  pract- 
itioners on  consultation  matters.     (See  "Consortium.") 

(22)  RENEWAL:    The  process  by  which  an  individual  or  agency  modifies  perform- 
ance on  the  basis  of  evaluation. 

(23)  ROLES:    (See  "Function.") 

(24)  SKILL:    The  ability  to  use  one's  knowledge  effectively  in  carrying  out 
a  task  or  function. 

(25)  STANDARD:    An  Administrative  Rule  adopted  by  the  Teacher  Standards  and 
Practices  Commission  which  must  be  met  by  an  approved  teacher  education 
program.     In  these  documents  "Standard"  is  capitalized  when  such 
Commission-adopted  Standards  are  referred  to. 


APPENDIX  0:     INTERPRETIVE  PAPER  #1:     DEFINING  AND  ASSESSING  TEACHER  COMPETENCIES 


The  material  enclosed  represent  Dr,  Del  Schalock's  interpretations  of 
the  TSPC  Process  Standards  paper  (see  Appendix  M)  as  to  the  implications  it 
has  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  development  of  teacher  education 
programs  in  Oregon  in  particular,  and  elsewhere  in  general. 
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I.  Background 


With  the  publication  in  July,  1971  of  the  Teacher  Standards  and 
Practices  Commission's  plan.  Educational  Personnel  Development,  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Education  entered  a  new  phase  in  its  move  to  promote 
"competency  based"  teacher  education.     Since  that  time  four  additional 
documents  have  been  prepared  dealing  with  this  general  theme:  the 
new  Oregon  State  Board  of  Education  Rules  for  Certification  ot 
Teachers,  Specialists  and  Administrators;  Revised  Star;dards  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Programs  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teacher  Education 
in  Oregon  Colleges  and  Universities;  Oregon  Board  of  Education 
Planning  Statement  on  Educational  Personnel  Development;  and  Process 
Standards  for  Educational  Personnel  Development  Programs.     The  first 
of  these  documents  has  been  published  by  the  Board  as  an  adn^lnistrative 
rule;   the  last  three  are  under  study  by  the  Board  at  the  present 
time.     While  these  latter  documents  will  no  doubt  be  altered  in  the 
review  process  it  is  expected  that  they  will  also  in  time  be  accepted 
as  policy.     In  combination  this  set  of  documents  introduces  a  set  of 
concepts,  ideas  and  proposals  that  when  implemented  will  make  funda- 
mental changes  in  Oregon  teacher  education. 

Of  the  four  documents,  the  Proc es s  S tandards  is  by  far  the  most 
demanding  of  change.     It  calls  for  teacher  education  programs  of  the 
future  to  be  centered  in  and  operated  by  a  consortium  of  institutions 
and 'agencies,  rather  than  a  college;  it  calls  for  programs  to  be 
competency  based,  with  competency  defined  in  terms  of  demonstrated 
ability  to  perform  the  functions  required  in  a  certified  educational 
position;  it  calls  for  programs  to  be  field  centered,  individualized , 
data  dependent,  operated  democratically ,  and  much  more*  Significantly, 
the  document  lays  out  what  is  being  called  for  in  a  series  of  specifi- 
cations (what  OBE  calls  Standards),  with  Guidelines  for  implementation. 
Finally,  it  contains  a  Glossary  that  defines  key  terms,  and  does  so  in 
such  a  way  that  the  operational  meanings  of  the  concepts  they  represent 
are  reasonably  clear.     It  is  a  serious,  carefully  thought-out  document 
that  is  designed  to  effect  change. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  begin  the  process  of  spell- 
ing out  the  operational  implications  of  the  Process  Standards  at  the 
level  of  program  design  and  implementation*    Attention  is  directed 
however,  only  to  one  of  the  new  directions  called  for  in  the  document, 
that  of  teacher  education  programs  becoming  competency-based.  Choosing 
this  one  aspect  of  the  document  for  special  attention  does  not  imply 
that  the  other  directions  called  for  are  less  important.     It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  starting  with  what  is  probably  the  most  intellec- 
tually and  operationally  troublesome  direction  proposed.  Additional 
interpretive  papers  should  be  prepared  for  other  directions  proposed 
by  the  document. 


II.  Specifications 


Three  specifications  that  deal  directly  with  the  concept  of 
teaching  competence  appear  in  the  document;  Standard  B]_  (p.  10), 
Standard  B2  (p.  11),  Standard  B3  (p.  12),  and  Standard  D3  (p.  16),  1 

Standard  Bl;     Programs  identify  the  educational  positions  for 
which  preparation  is  provided,  specify  the  know- 
ledge, skills  and  competencies  to  be  developed 
by  students  preparing  for  those  positions,  and 
indicate  the  experiences  provided  through  which 
students  may  achieve  these  outcomes.     In  all  cases, 
an  explanation  is  provided  indicating  how  know- 
ledge and  skill  relate  to  competencies.  Programs 
require  some  demonstration  of  competency  for  each 
position  and  show  the  means  by  which  increasing 
elements  of  the  program  will  move  to  the  compe- 
tency level. 


Standard  E2:     Programs  provide  realistic  field  situations  for 
purposes  of  instruction  and  assessment  and  inte- 
grate field  work  with  academic  study  in  ways  which 
are  meaningful  to  individual  trainees. 

Standard  B3:     Programs  provide  mximum  opportunities  for  personnel, 
including  students,  to  be  ir wived  in  decisions 
which  affect  them.     Systema^:  ic ,  fair,  and  responsible 
means  are  provided  for  maki/ig  decisions,  communicating 
information  about  decision^?,  and  appealing  and  review- 
ing decisions. 


Standard  D^:     Programs  are  so  designed  that  students  have  effective 
participation  in  identifying;     positions  to  be  pre- 
pared for,  competencies  to  be  demonstrated,  standards 
to  be  applied  to  competency- demonstration,  and  con- 
texts in  which  to  demonstrate  competencies.  Students 
can  negotiate  the  rate  at  which  they  may  progress 
through  the  program  and  the  learning  experiences  in 
which  they  will  be  engaged  in  acquiring  required  know- 
ledge, skills,  and  competencies. 

The  critical  concepts  that  appear  in  these  statements,  starting 
with  Standard.  B-j^,  would  appear  to  be: 

educational  position  (B^) ; 


functions  to  be  performed  in  identified  position  (from  the 
definition  of  '^function",  p.  19); 

knowledges  and  skills  to  be  developed  by  candidates  must  be 
related  to  the'  competencies  (functions)  to  be  performed  in 
an  identified  position  (Bj^); 

^  Several  specifications  in  the  document  deal  with  the  competencies 
O  .   needed  by  staff  to  operate  the  kind  of  program  being  called  for,  but 
sic    these  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  present  paper. 


programs  require  some  demonstration  of  competency  for  each 
position,  and  show  the  means  by  which  increased  elements  of 
the  program  will  move  (over  time)  to  the  competency  level  (B^^); 

programs  provide  realistic  field  situations  for  purposes  of 
instruction  and  assessment  and  integrate  field  work  with 
academic  study  in  ways  which  are  meaningful  to  individual 
trainees  (B2) ; 

programs  provide  maximum  opportunities  for  personnel ,  including 
students,  to  be  involved  in  decisions  which  affect  th^^ju  (B3);  and 

programs  are  so  designed  that  students  have  effective  participa- 
tion in  identifying:     positions  to  be  prepared  for,  competencies 
to  be  demonstrated,  standards  to  be  applied  to  competency- 
demonstration,  and  contexts  in  which  to  demonstrate  competencies. 

III.  Definitions 


In  order  to  understand  fully  the  implications  of  these  proposed 
Standards  the  definitions  given  the  key  terms  that  appear  within  them 
must  first  be  understood.    \Vhile  the  Glossary  that  accompanies  the 
Process  Standards  does  not  provide  definitions  of  all  of  the  critical 
terms  that  appear  in  the  document  it  is  reasonably  complete  with  respect 
to  the  terms  that  appear  in  the  Standards  cited  above. 

COMPETENCY:     The  demonstrated  ability  to  bring  about  the  expected 
outcomes  of  a  role  or  function  included  in  a  job  definition. 

COMPETENCY- BASED  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT:     Educational  * 
Personnel  Development  processes  and  programs  which  explicitly 
describe  the  positions  for  which  preparation  is  provided,  designate 
the  competencies  needed  to  perform  effectively  in  those  positions, 
and  provide  means  by  which  candidates  can  acquire  and  demonstrate 
those  competencies  at  their  own  individual  rates. 

COMPETENT  TEACHER:     One  who  has  acquired  and  demonstrated  the 
essential  competencies  of  a  professional  position  and  integrates 
and  utilizes  them  effectively  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  that 
position  in  accordance  with  its  level  and  certification  status. 
At  each  certification  level ,   the  teacher  must  also  provide  evidence 
that  he  has  mastered  the  knowledge  and  skills  assumed  to  be  required 
for  the  development  of  his  teaching  comptence  at  that  level. 

FUNCTION:     The  largest  meaningful  classification  used  in  describing 
units  of  work  within  a  position  or  job  definition.     (From  largest 
to  smallest,  the  units  used  in  these  documents  are:     position  or 
job,  function  or  role,  task,  action.     Skills  are  required  for 
completing  actions  and  tasks;  competencies  are  required  for  ful- 
filling functions,  roles,  or  positions.) 
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PERFORMANCE- BASED  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT;    A  term  often 
used  interchangeably  with  ^'competency-based  Educational  Personnel 
Development,"  which  emphasizes  the  outcomes  of  such  programs,  but 
which  does  not  necessarily  distinguish  among  knowledge,  skill, 
and  the  ability  to  demonstrate  job-defined  effectiveness  as  program 
outcomes. 

PERFORMANCE  ST^DARD:     A  criterion  established  by  which  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  objective  has  been  realized. 

POSITION:     A  certificated  educational  job.     The  position  description 
includes  the  essential  roles  or  functions  required.    As  used  in 
the  Process  Standards ,  "positions'*  in  most  cases  parallel  classifi- 
cations used  in  the  certification  norms. 


IV .  Implications 

The  definition  of  a  competent  teacher  that  is  proposed  in  the 
Process  Standards  is  relatively  straightforward.     It  has  meaning  to 
teachers,  parents,  school  administrators  and  students  who  wish  to  become 
teachers.     It  has  a  commonsense  element  about  it:     in  order  for  a  pro- 
spective teacher  to  be  judged  competent,  evidence  must  be  provided  that 
the  functions  to  be  performed  within  a  given  teaching  position  can  in 
fact  be  performed.     Moreover >  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  until 
there  is  evidence  that  such  is  the  case  a  teacher  should  not  be  certified 
to  teach. 

However  simple  and  inviting  the  definition  appears  on  the  surface, 
it  holds  inordinate  complexities  in  terms  of  program  operation.  It 
requires  that  the  professional  positions  for  which  a  program  is  pre- 
paring teachers  be  identified;   it  requires  that  the  functions  to  be 
performed  within  those  positions  be  spelled  out  and  the  outcomes  to  be 
achieved  from  the  successful  performance  of  each  function  be  specified; 
and  it  requires  that  standards  be  established  for  judging  the  adequacy 
of  the  outcomes  expected  and  that  evidence  be  provided  as  to  how  success- 
ful prospective  teachers  are  in  achieving  the  outcomes  expected  in  an 
ongoing  classroom  situation.     All  of  these  are  complex  and  demanding 
tasks.     Collectively,  they  approach  the  point  of  being  overwhelming^ 
at  least  on  first  reading. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  what  these  tasks  involve 
at  the  level  of  program  implementation,  each  is  dealt  with  from  that 
perspective  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow.     In  the  space  available, 
this  treatment  obviously  cannot  be  exhaustive.     Nor  is  there  any  assurance 
that  the  treatment  is  always  accurate.     To  the  writer's  knowledge  no 
institution  or  agency  has  as  yet  fully  implemented  a  program  of  the 
kind  called  for,  and  thus  the  interpretations  provided  are  without  the 
benefit  of  testsd  experience. 


^The  experimental  program  in  elementary  teacher  education  at  Oregon  College 
of  Education  approximates  such  a  program.     It  is  flrom  the  experience  gained 
in  that  program,  as  well  as  the  experience  gained  in  the  development  and 
testing  of  the  ComField  model  —  a  model  of  teacher  education  that  both 
the  OCE  experimental  program  and  the  OBE  Process  Standards  reflect  — 
::hat  the  present  analysis  derives.  , 


A .     Specifying  the  POSITION (S)  for  which 


competauce  is  to  be  demonstrated 


A  number  of  decisions  are  involved  in  determining  the  positions  for 
which  a  program  is  to  prepare  prospective  teachers.    At  the  broadest 
level  the  decision  involves  a  choice  between  pre.school,  elementary, 
middle  school  and  secondary  schools.     At  another  level  a  decision 
Involves  the  nature  and  degree  of  specialization  within  any  of  these. 
At  the  elementary  level,  for  example,  a  decision  needs  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  reading  specialists,  counselors,  music  specialists  or  "generalists" 
are  to  be  prepared,  while  at  the  middle  and  secondary  level  decisions 
have  to  be  made  obout  content  specialties  as  well. 

Beyond  these  decisions,  however,  which  most  teacher  education  pro- 
grams make  at  present,  there  are  decisions  about  the  form  which  schooling 
should  take  at  the  elementary,  middle  and  secondary  levels •     Here  programs 
may  decide  to  prepare  teachers  to  function  within  traditional  schools, 
open  schools,  schools  without  walls,  individualized  learning  contexts, 
team-teaching  contexts,  etc.     These  are  more  difficult  decisions  to  make, 
for  they  involve  projections  as  to  the  future  and  commitments  to  points 
of  view  which  may  or  may  not  be  currently  acceptable  to  large  number  of 
schools. 

Decision-making  about  the  positions  around  which  a  teacher  education 
program  is  to  be  built  may  or  may  not  be  data-based •     If  it  were,  it 
would  rest  upon  data  concerning  the  existing  or  predicted  position  needs 
of  a  state  or  region,  documented  or  predicted  national  trends,  and  the 
like.     If  such  data  were  not  available,  or  deemed  unimportant,  programs 
would  be  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  fill  positions  of  a  traditional 
nature.     Presumably  such  a  stance  would  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
preparation  for  a  traditional  teaching  role  is  the  kind  that  is  known 
and  accepted  as  basic  by  persons  hiring  new  teachers,  and  that  the 
demands  of  emerging  positions  will  be  accommodated  through  in-service 
training , 

In  any  event,  when  a  teacher  education  program  is  competency-based, 
and  the  definition  of  competency  is  tied  to  job  performance,   there  is 
no  alternative  to  identifying  the  position(s)  for  which  prospective 
teachers  are  to  be  prepared.     What  position(s)  are  chosen,  and  the  basis 
for  their  choice,  are  important,  but  not  critical.     The  critical  issue 
as  the  Process  Standards  now  read  is  the  simple  fact  of  choice. 

B.  Specifying  the  FUNCTIONS  within 
a  particular  position  for  which 
competence  is  to  be  demonstrated 

As  used  in  the  Process  Standards,  a  teaching  function  is  defined  as 
the  largest  or  most  inclusive  subdivision  of  work  responsibilities 
within,  a  teaching  position.     Using  this  definition,  any  teaching  position 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  teaching  functions  such  as  setting  objectives 
for  instruction,  selecting  instructional  materials  and  procedures, 
facilitating  interaction  between  pupils  and  materials,  and  assessing 
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outcomes.    These  are,  of  course,  arbitrary  subdivisions  and  the  designers 
of  teacher  education  programs  may  choose  to  make  functions  more  or  less 
inclusive  than  the  examples  cited.     The  critical  point  is  that  a  teaching 
function,  as  used  in  the  Process  Standards ,  refers  to  a  sizeable  and 
significant  unit  of  work  within  a  job  description,  and  however  inclusive 
or  exclusive  a  particular  function  may  be  it  becomes  a  critical  focal 
point  within  a  teacher  education    program. 3 

Taking  care  in  specifying  the  functions  to  be  performed  within  a 
given  job  description  is  critical  for  two  reasons;     the  description  of 
functions  to  be  performed  is  what  defines  the  parameters  of  a  job,  and 
it  is  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  functions  that  the  competence 
of  a  teacher  is  to  be  judged, Given  this  frame  of  reference,  the 
functions  to  be  performed  within  a  teaching  position  become  the  basic 
unit  of  analysis  in  preparing  curricula  within  a  teacher  education  program. 
They  also  become  the  basic  unit  of  analysis  in  assessing  the  competence 
of  those  going  through  the  program^  for  the  outcomes  expected  to  occur 
from  teaching  are  linked  to  functions.     Because  of  this  linkage  the 
standards  of  performance  for  outcome  realization,  and  the  indicators  to 
be  used  as  evidence  of  a  teacher  meeting  those  standards,  are  both  linked 
to  functions.     The  overall  judgment  of  the  competence  of  a  teacher  or 
prospective  teacher  is  linked  to  performance  across  functions. 

Since  functions  are  arbitrary  subdivisions  of  work  they  not  only 
vary  in  focus  and  size  across  programs,  but  may  vary  within  a  given 
program  across  time.     This  could  be  due  to  change  in  job  definition, 
realignment  of  work  responsibilities,  or  a  simple  redefinition  of 
meaningful  units  of  work.     It  is  also  the  case  that  a  given  function 
may  serve  more  than  one  job  description.    For  example,  setting  instruc- 
tional objectives  is  a  function  performed  within  both  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  positions.     In  spite  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
function  definitions,  however,  the  ability  to  identify  large  units  of 
work  within  a  job  is  possible.     It  is  also  necessary  if  a  definition 
of  teaching  competency  is  to  be  linked  to  job  performance. 


~*  The  treatment  of  work  descriptions  is  always  arbitrary.    A  job  defi- 
nition, for  example,  may  be  extremely  broad  or  extremely  narrow.  So 
too  the  functions  to  be  performed  within  a  job.     In  describing  work  five 
levels  of  differentiation  are  commonly  employed:     jobs;  functions  (the 
largest  units  of  work  within  a  job);  activities  (the  largest  units  of 
work  within  a  function);  tasks  (the  largest  units  of  work  within  an 
activity);  and  actions  (the  largest  units  of  work  within  a  task).  While 
no  hard  and  fast  boundaries  surround  any  of  these  levels  of  differentia- 
tion they  are  intended  to  indicate  the  level  of  detail  at  which  a  particu- 
lar analysis  of  work  is  focusing. 

^  A  competent  teacher  is  one  who  performs  satisfactorily  all  or  the 
majority  of  the  functions  included  within  a  particular  position;  a  teacher 
demonstrates  a  competency  by  demonstrating  the  ability  to  perform 
successfully  a  given  function. 
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C.  Specifying  the  OUTCOMES  expected  from 
the  successful  performance  of  each 
function  within  a  job  description 

As  indicated  previously,  a  teaching  competency  is  defined  as  "the 
demonstrated  ability  to  bring  about  the  outcomes  expected  from  the 
successful  performnce  of  a  teaching  function*'.     This  definition  requires 
that  for  a  teacher  education  program  to  become  operational  the  outcomes 
expected  of  each  teaching  function  within  the  position  for  which  per- 
sonnel are  to  be  prepared  must  be  specified.     Examples  of  outcomes  expected 
from  the  objective-setting  function  in  teaching  might  be: 

pupils  are  clear  about  the  learning  outcomes  a  teacher  expects 
from  a  lesson;  and 

pupils  view  the  learning  outcomes  expected  as  being  appropriate 
and  worthwhile. 

Specifying  the  outcomes  expected  from  the  successful  performance 
of  a  teaching  function  is  not  a  simple  task.     In  part  this  is  because 
educators  are  used  to  thinking  in  terras  of  process  rather  than  outcomes* 
In  part  it  is  .simply  hard  work.     Moreover,  it  is  a  task  that  will  not 
and  need  not  provide  similar  results  across  programs.     The  designers  of 
a  teacher  education  program  are  free  to  identify  the  outcomes  they 
expect  from  a  particular  teaching  function  in  a  teaching  position,  and 
as  a  consequence  outcome  statements  will  vary  across  programs.     This  is 
the  case  even  when  programs  are  dealing  with  the  same  function  for  the 
same  general  job  description. 

The  definition  of  competency  in  terms  of  the  outcomes  expected' 
from  the  successful  performance  of  a  teaching  function  represents  a 
major  departure  in  thinking  about  teacher  education,  for  it  moves  the 
criteria  for  competency  to  output  rather  than  process.     In  keeping  with 
the  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  ComField  Model,  this  is  as  it  should 
be  for  it  is  the  outcomes  of  education  that  are  critical,  not  the  means 
by  x^hich  those  outcomes  are  achieved. 

D.  Specifying  the  STANDARDS  to  be  used 

in  judging  the  adequacy  of  performance 
in  carrying  out  a  teaching  function 

Many  people  who  have  worked  with  competency-based  teacher  education 
feel  that  its  most  demanding  aspect  is  the  identification  of  the  com- 
^-        petencies  to  be  demonstrated  by  students.    While  there  is  no  denying 
the  difficulty  of  such  a  task,  it  is  the  perception  of  those  working 
in  the  experimental  program  at  OCE  that  identifying  the  standards  to 
be  used  in  ^judging  whether  a  teaching  function  is  performed  competently 
is  a  task  that  is  much  more  demanding*     Again*  this  is  due  in  part  to 
insufficient  experience  in  dealing  with  concrete  performance  standards 
and  in  designating  what  those  standards  should  be.    The  task  is  further 
complicated  by  having  to  set  standards  against  the  outcomes  of  per- 
formance, rather  than  the  activities  or  procedures  engaged  in  to  bring 
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about  outcomes.     Difficult  as  it  may  be,  however,  there  seems  to  be 

no  alternative  to  standard  setting,  for  a  statement  of  outcomes  expected 

from  a  teaching  function  is  relatively  meaningless  without  an  accompany- 

iiij^  statement  of  the  standards  against  which  those  outcomes  are  to  be 

Judged.     An  example  of  standards  that  could  be  used  in  judging  performance 

on  the  objective  setting  function  in  teaching  might  take  the  following 

form: 

illustrative  standards  for  the  outcome  ^'Pupils  are  clear  about 
the  learning  outcomes  a  teacher  expects  from  a  lesson^'. 

(1)  In  (1?)   (3?)   (5?)  days  of  observing  a  teacher ^s  per- 
formance there  is  evidence  that  this  outcome  is  achieved 
in  at  least  (50%?)   (70%?)   (90%?)  of  the  lessons  pre- 
sented (see  the  next  page  for  comments  about  indicators 
of  outcome  achievement). 

(2)  In  interviewing  a  random  sample  of  pupils  in  a  teacher *s 
classroom  at  least  (50%?)   (70%?)   (90%?)  indicate  that 
they  usually  understand  the  outcomes  expected  of  a  lesson. 

(3)  In  interviewing  a  random  sample  of  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  in  a  teacher *s  room  at  least  (50%?)   (70%?)  (90%?) 
indicate  that  so  far  as  they  are  aware  their  children 
are  able  to  understand  the  outcomes  expected  of  most 
lessons . 

Illustrative  standards  for  the  expected  outcome  '^Pupils  will 
view  the  learning  outcomes  expected  of  a  lesson  as  appropriate 
and  worthwhile**. 

(1)  In  (1?)   (3?)   (5?)  days  of  observing  a  teacher's  performance 
there  is  evidence  that  this  outcome  is  achieved  in  at 
least  (50%?)   (70%?) (90%?)  of  the  lessons  presented  (see 
next  page  for  comments  about  indicators  of  outcome  achieve- 
ment) . 

(2)  In  interviewing  a  random  sample  of  pupils  in  a  teacher's 
classroom  at  least  (50%?)   (70%?)   (90%?)  indicate  that 
they  usually  view  the  outcomes  expedted  of  a  lesson  as 
appropriate  and  worthwhile. 

(3)  In  interviewing  a  random  sample  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
in  a  teacher's  room  at  least  (50%?)   (70%?)   (90%?)  indicate 
that  so  far  as  they  are  aware  their  children  view  the 
outcomes  expected  of  most  lessons  as  appropriate  and 
worthwhile. 
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E.     Specifying /the  INDICATORS  to  be  used 

in  judging' whether  the  outcomes  desired 
from  the  performance  of  a  teaching 
function  are  achieved 

In  order  to  use  the  kind  of  standards  suggested  above  to  arrive 
at  a.  judgment  about  teaching  performance,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
first  whether  the  expected  outcomes  from  the  performance  of  a  teaching 
function  are  satisfactorily  achieved.     To  make  this  judgment  it  is 
necessar3r  to  be  clear  about  the  indicators  that  are  acceptabJ.e  as 
evidence  of  an  achieved  outcome.     In  most  cases  the  indicators  specified 
will  only  be  examples  of  the  kind  of  indicators  that  are  acceptable, 
for  the  range  of  expected  outcomes  is  so  great  and  the  indicators  so 
varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  an  exhaustive  set  of  indicators 
for  all  possible  outcomes.     Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
examples  of  such  indicators  for  without  them  students,  staff  and 
certifying  rfificials  vrill  not  know  what  is  expected  of  a  student  by 
way  of  achievement,  or  on  what  basis  achievement  is  to  be  judged. 
Examples  of  indicators  of  the  successful  achievement  of  the  expected 
outcomes  of  the  objective  setting  function  might  take  the  following  form; 

Examples  of  indicators  that  might  be  used  in  judging  whether 
"Pupils  are  clear  about  the  learning  outcomes  a  teacher  expects 
from  a  lesson". 

(1)  The  majority  of  pupils  begin  their  work  assignments 
immediately  after  tbey  have  been  given. 

(2)  Few  clarification  questions  are  asked  before  work  begins, 

(3)  Few  clarification  questions  are  asked  during  the  course  of 
a  lesson. 

(4)  Completed  work  assignments  are  in  keeping  with  intended 
learning  outcomes. 

Examples  of  indicators  that  might  be  used  in  judging  whether 
'Pupils  view  the  learning  outcomes  expected  of  a  lesson  as 
appropriate  and  worthwhile'** 

(1)  Work  is  entered  into  by  the  majority  of  pupils  without 
coercion  or  undue  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  teacher. 

(2)  Interest  is  maintained  in  work  activities  by  a  majority 
of  pupils  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

(3)  If  asked,  (70%?)  (90%?)  of  a  random  sample  of  pupils  will 
indicate  that  the  learning  outcomes  of  a  specified  lesson 
seem  appropriate  and  worthwhile. 
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F.  Sj^ecif^^ing.  ti.e  STANDARDS  to  be  used 
in  judging  the  adequacy  of  perform- 
ance in  a  teaching  position  as  a  whole 

Demonstrated  competence  in  a  teaching  function  is  not  equivalent 
to  demonstrated  competence  as  a  teacher.     Given  the  definition  proposed 
in  the  Process  Standards  of  a  competent  teacher  as  one  able  to  demon- 
strate competency  in  the  performance  of  the  essential  functions  within 
a  teaching  position,  and  one  who  can  integrate  these  various  competencies 
effectively  in  meeting  the  overall  requirements  of  that  position,  judgment 
as  to  the  competence  of  a  teacher  requires  assessment  of  the  quality  of 
performance  across  all  of  the  teaching  functions  identified  within  a 
teaching  position.     This  in  turn  requires  that  standards  for  performance 
be  established  across  functions.     Such  standards  might  require  success- 
ful performance  of  all  teaching  functions  within  a  particular  position, 
or  they  might  allow  for  uneven  performance  across  functions.  For 
example,  they  might  be  set  so  that  success  in  only  a  majority  of  functions 
be  required,  or  so  that  success  in  "an  essential  set*'  of  functions  be 
required,  with  uneven  performance  permitted  in  other  functions.  Still 
another  approach  might  require  the  successful  performance  of  each  function 
within  a  teaching  position  at  least  once,  but  permit  any  number  of 
failures  in  the  process  of  demonstrating  the  one  successful  performance. 

As  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion,  there  is  probably  no  one 
preferred  set  of  standards  to  be  used  in  judging  the  overall  performance 
of  a  teacher  in  a  particular  teaching  position*     The  standards  may  vary 
with  the  position  that  is  being  considered,  the  commitments  of  persons 
within  the  program  preparing  students  for  a  position,  or  even  with  the 
students  who  are  demonstrating  competence  in  a  position.     The  critical 
point  is  that  standards  be  established  for  demonstrated  competency  in 
a  teaching  position  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in^the  performance  of  the 
respective  teaching  functions  within  a  position.     The  two  are  related, 
but  are  not  the  same. 

G.  Specifying  the  KNOWLEDGE  and  SKILLS 
needed  to  perform  a  teaching  func- 
tion  successfully 

Another  feature  of  the  Process  Standards  that  represents  a  sharp 
break  with  tradition  in  teacher  education  is  the  way  in  which  knowledge 
and  skill  mastery  is  linked  to  teaching  competencies  to  be  demonstrated. 
Rather  than  listing  skills  areas'  of  knowledge^to  be  mastered  for  purposes 
of  certif icationj  and  then  listing  ^the  compet.encies  teachers  are 
expected  to  have  as  a  result  of  mastering  th^.^'inowledge  and  skills 
listed,  the  Process  Standards  require  that  rkrioMedge  and  skill  statements 
be  tied  specifically  to  competence  statements i  *  Moreover,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  knowledge  areas  and  skills  iisted^'will  be  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  the  conditions  that  enable 'thei demonstration  of  a  particular 
competency ,  .  rather  than  from  an  analysis  of.  a  subject  matter  field. 
Such  a  view  has  major  implications  for  curriculum  design  and  development, 
for  the  nature  of  working  relati-onships  between  education  and  subject 
matter  departments,  and  fcjr  the  content  and  organization  of  program 
proposals  submitted  for  accreditation. 
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No  existing  teacher  education  curriculum  has,   to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  been  organized  in  this  way.     It  is  theoretically  possible  to 
do  so,  however,  as  evidenced  by  working  examples  in  the  report  of  the 
feasibility  test  of  the  ComField  model  (see  pp.  125-144  in  Volume  II  of 
the  1970  report).     Whether  it  is  possible  to  do  so  at  a  total  program 
le^-el,  however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

H.  INTERDEPENDENCIES  amonR 
the  above 

It  is  obvious  from  reading  the  preceding  pages  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interdependence  among  the  various  matters  that  have  been 
addressed.     The  selection  of  the  teaching  position  for  which  a  prepara- 
tory" program  is  to  be  developed  sets  constraints  upon  the  functions  to 
be  described;  the  description  of  job  functions  sets  constraints  upon 
the  outcomes  expected  from  the  successful  performance  of  a  particular 
function;  and  so  on.    An  effort  has  been  made  along  the  way  to  alert 
the  reader  to  these  interdependencies ,  but  i1:  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
them  effectively  with  words.     It  is  possible  to  present  them  graphically, 
however,  and  it  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  Figure  1  is  presented. 
Hopefully  the  reader  will  find  it  useful  in  placing  in  perspective  all 
of  the  matters  that  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  well 
as  their  inter-relationships,  even  though  the  latter  is  represented  in  a 
highly  abstract  manner. 

I.  .  The  assumption  that  all  of  the  above 

WILLJBE  INFLUENCED  BY  AND  WILL  VARY 
FOR  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  within  a  pro- 
j^ram  (see  Standard  D'^,  p.  2) 

While  Standard  D^  does  not  make  clear  how  position  descriptions, 
functions  to  be  performed,  standards,  indicators,  and  the  rest  are  to 
vary  for  individual  students  in  a  particular  program,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  variability  in  this  regard  is  expected.     The  same  can  be 
said  for  a  student's  influence  on  program  design  and  operation  generally. 
Standard  D3  does  not  make  clear  how  or  the  extent  to  which  position 
descriptions,  function  descriptions,  standards,  etc<  are  to  be  modified 
through  student  "initiative",  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  from  the 
language  of  the  Standard  that  student  initiative  in  this  regard  is 
expected  and  is  to  be  accommodated.     How  these  matters  are  to  be  dealt 
with  is  apparently  the  prerogative  of  each  program,  but  the  fact  that 
they  must  be  dealt  with  is  a  given. 

IV.     Complicating;  Conditions 

If  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  the  implications  of  the 
Process  Standards  are  at  all  accurate,  in  so  far  as  the  meaning  of 
"teaching  competence"  is  concerned,  the  implementation  of  programs  based 
upon  the  Process  Standards  will  demand  a  new  way  of  thinking  about 
teacher  education.    Moreover,  it  will  require  a  major  restructuring  of 
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curriculum,  prograiTi  operation  and  student  assessment  procedures.    How  a 
program  will  implement  all  that  the  Process  Standards  require  in 
competency  definition  and  assessment  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
But  the  fact  that  a  program  designed  in  accordance  with  the  Process 
Standards  will  look  and  feel  and  function  differently  from  most  1970 
teacher  education  programs  is  beyond  question. 

Unfortunately,  the  full  measure  of  complexity  to  be  encountered  in 
program  operation  ex'-.eeds  considerably  that  implied  in  the  previous 
discussion.     There  is  a  whole  array  of  ^'complicating  conditions'*  that 
overarch  all  of  the  implications  identified,  and  with  each  complication 
encountered  the  task  of  program  implementation  becomes  more  complex. 
The  purpose  of  this  section    of  the  paper  is  to  discuss  briefly  the  most 
critical  of  these  conditions. 

A.     Establishing  an  operational  definition 
of  teaching  competency  that  accommodates 
EVOLVING  job  definitions 

Since  the  definition  of  teaching  competency  used  in  the  Process 
Standards  is  linked  directly  to  the  definition  of  teaching  positions, 
and  to  the  description  of  teaching  functions  within  those  positions, 
any  definition  of  teaching  competency  must  be  specific  to  a  particular 
position  and/or  function.     Such  a  v?'.ew  assumes  both  the  ability  to  define 
a  particular  position  and  the  teaching  functions  within  it,  and  that  a 
position  will  be  reasonably  stable  across  time.     The  latter  is  particularly 
important  for  the  time  and  energy  required  for  program  development,  and 
the  time  and  energy  required  on  the  part  of  students  going  through  a 
program,  cannot  be  directed  to  a  position  that  is  "here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow."    For  teacher  education  programs  to  be  economically  and  func- 
tionally viable  there  must  be  some  assurance  that  positions  that  provide 
them  focus  have  some  reasonable  stability  about  them. 

The  problem  is  that  this  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  Position 
descriptions  are  constantly  undergoing  modification,  as  do  the  functions 
to  be  performed  within  a  position.    Moreover,  as  the  tempo  of  change 
in  education  increases,  change  in  job  descriptions  is  likely  to  keep 
pace.     Thus,  as  curriculum  changes  occur,  as  new  patterns  of  classroom 
organization  or  school  organization  emerge,  or  as  new  instructional 
procedures  are  adopted,  job  definitions  must  chan^a  to  accommodate  the 
changes  that  a  teacher  faces  in  a  given  situation. 

One  dilemma  then,  for  the  designer  of  a  teacher  education  program 
of  the  kind  called  for  in  the  Process  Standards ,  is  identifying  positions 
for  which  training  is  to  be  offered  that  are  timely  and  relatively 
stable.     If  a  position  description  is  adopted  that  is  out  of  step  with 
the  demands  of  reality  at  the  time  students    emerge  from  a  program, 
either  because  the  description  fits  what  no  longer  exists  or  it  antici- 
pated -i  development  within  the  field     that  did  not  emerge,  students  are 
put  at  a  great  disadvantage.     Similarly,  if  a  position  description  is 
adopted  taat  maintains  its  appropriateness  for  only  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  a  great  deal  of  tijia  and  energy  stands  to  be  wasted 
at  the  level  of  program  development « 
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A  reasonable  solution  to  this  dilemma  would  seem  to  be  to  develop 
statewide  or  perhaps  regional  projections  as  to  teaching  positions  that 
are  iikely  to  be  in  demand  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and'  ^  j 
obtain  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  persons  that  will  be  needed  to  fill 
these  positions.     With  this  kind  of  "manpower  data''  available,  choice  of 
inappropriate  job  descriptions  for  purposes  of  program  development,  or 
over~/under-recruiting  of  persons  to  be  prepared  for  a  particular 
position,  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.     Obviously,  however,  manpower 
data  would  not  eliminate  the  problem  altogether  for  basically  it  is  a 
problem  of  change,  and  change  is  a  phonemenon  that  is  not  likely  to 
cease. 

B.     Establishing  an  operational  definition 
of  teaching  competency  that  accommodates 
EXPECTED  EFFECTS  of  experience 

An  operational  definition  of  a  competent  teacher  must  reflect  a 
sensitivity  to  the  expected  effects  of  experience.     It  does  not  seem 
sensible,  for  example,  to  assume  that  the  competence  of  a  beginning 
teacher  should  be  judged  against  the  same  criteria  as  that  of  a  teacher 
entering  a  second  or  third  year  of  teaching.     Similarly,  it  does  not 
seem  appropriate  to  judge  the  competence  of  a  teacher  of  five  years 
experience  by  the  same  criteria  that  are  used  to  judge  the  competence 
of  one  entering  a  second  or  third-year  teaching  situation. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct  it  means  that  persons  responsible  for 
program  development  need  to  define  teaching  competency  so  that  it 
accommodates  graduated  levels  of  experience.    Defining  teacher  competency 
in  the  abstract  or  independent  of  experience  makes  little  sense. 

If  this  is  the  case,  what  should  be  the  experiential  levels  for 
which  competency  criteria  are  defined,  and  how  should  these  definitions 
relate  to  certification?    Would  it  be  appropriate  to  define  competency 
of  a  beginning  teacher,  and  link  competency  demonstration  at  that  level 
to  an  "initial*^  level  of  certification?    Would  it  be  appropriate  to 
define  competencies  in  terms  of  a  second  year  teacher  or  a  fifth  year 
teacher ,  and  award  the  "basic"  or  the  "standard"  level  of  certification 
to  those  who  demonstrated  these  respective  levels  of  competency?  While 
such  a  procedure  appears  to  emphasize  experience  rather  than  competency, 
this  of  course  need  not  be  the  case.     It  is  only  to  make  the  point  that 
in  defining  competency  the  expected  effects  of  experience  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  that  this  can  be  done  by  defining  competency 
in  terms  of  what  a  teacher  should  be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  a  one  or 
two  or  three  or  five  years  of  teaching.^ 


Since  this  paper  was  prepared  a  proposal  has  been  included  within  the 
Process  Standards  to  accommodate  this  kind  of  reasoning  (see  pp.   2  and 
3  of  the  Standards) . 
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C.  Establishing  an  operational  definition 
of  teaching  competency  that  accommodates 
different  STYLES  (ft  teaching,  different 
LEARNING  OUTCOMES  expected  from  teaching, 
and  different  CONTEXTS  within  which 
teaching  takes  place 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  teachers  have  different  styles  of 
teaching,   that  different  styles  may  be  equally  effective  with  a  given 
learner  or  group  of  learners,  that  styles  may  vary  with  the  kind  of 
learner  or  the  kind  of  outcome  that  is  to  be  achieved,  and  that  both 
teaching  styles  and  expected  learning  outcomes  may  vary  with  the 
context  in  which  teaching  occurs.     Styles  and  expected  outcomes  differ, 
for  example,  with  preschool  retarded  children  and  third  grade  children 
who  are  intellectually  gifted.     Similarly,  styles  and  expected  outcomes 
vary  between  children  of  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  secondary 
level.    Whatever  the  definition  of  teaching  competency,  it  must  be  able 
to  accommodate  differences  in  performance  that  are  a  function  of  style, 
expected  learning  outcomes,  and  teaching  contexts — as  well  as  job 
definitions  and  experience.     This  includes  accommodation  at  the  level 
of  competence  assessment  and  certification,  as  well  as  instruction. 

D .  Establishing  an  operational  definition 
of  teaching  competency  that  physically, 
politically  and  economically  permits  an 
EFFECTIVE  PREPARATORY  PROGRAM  to  be  implemented 

Defining  competency  in  terms  of  the  performance  of  job-related 
functions  has  major  political,  physical,  and  economic  implications  for 
the  operation  of  teacher  education  programs.     In  addition  to  the  intel- 
lectual demands  that  such  a  stance  makes  there  is  the  additional  demand 
that  schools  and  districts  be  found  that  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
the  implementation  of  such  programs.     Wliile  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
has  always  been  needed  in  placing  and  supervising  student  teachers,  the 
demands  of  the  kind  of  program  envisioned  in  the  Process  Standards  go 
much  further.     Not  only  must  schools  be  found  that  will  open  their 
classrooms  to  students  to  practice  and  demonstrate  the  competencies 
desired,  but  schools  must  be  found  that  will  make  staff  available  for 
instruction  and  assessment  relative  to  those  competencies.     Both  are 
essential,  for  students  have  access  to  competency  demonstration  contexts 
only  through  the  schools,  and  the  colleges  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  needed  to  carry  out  all  of  the  field-based  instruction  and 
assessment  functions  that  such  a  program  requires. 

Both  conditions  require  the  solution  of  problems  having  to  do  with: 
the  number  of  prospective  teachers  that  can  be  accommodated  in  a  given 
school;  the  economics  involved  in  the  release  of  school  staff  to  assist 
in  the  instruction  and  assessment  of  prospective  teachers;  the  economics 
Involved  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  carry  out  the  instruction 
and  assessment  functions  demanded  of  them;  finding  ways  that  school 
•and  college  staff  can  work  together  and  share  the  decision-making 
responsibilities  of  the  program,  etc.     Unless  solutions  to  such  problems 
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can  be  found  by  colleges  and  districts,  the  kind  of  teacher  education 
programs  called  for  in  the  Process  Standards  cannot  become  a  reality. 

E .     Establishing  an  operational  definition  of 
teaching  competency  that  physically,  poli- 
tically and  economically  permits  a  TRUST- 
WORTHY ASSESSMENT  OF  TEACHING  COMPETENCE 
to  be  undertaken 

The  move  to  demonstrated  competency  in  the  performance  of  teaching 
functions  as  a  basis  for  certification  demands  that  the  assessment  pro- 
cedures used  for  certification  be  different  from  those  used  in  the  past. 
Instead  of  focusing  upon  knowledge  or  the  ability  to  perform  certain 
skills  in  a  simulated  or  real  context,  the  focus  of  assessment  now  must 
be  on  the  outcomes  of  teaching.     This  requires  the  development  of  a 
methodology  that  accommodates  all  of  the  points  considered  heretofore. 
Operationally,  the  assessment  of  teaching  performance  in  context  requires 
a  methodology  that  accommodates  the  concepts  of  job  definition,  learning 
outcomes  expected  from  the  successful  performance  of  teaching  functions, 
performance  standards  for  teaching  functions  and  performance  standards 
for  a  teaching  position  as  a  whole  as  well  as  all  of  the  consequences 
thiat  come  with  the  effects  of  experience  and  the  interaction  of  differences 
in  teaching  styles ^  expected  learning  outcomes,  and  teaching  contexts. 
Moreover,  the  methodology  must  be  manageable  by  the  staff  of  a  teacher 
education  program  and  must  be  cost-effective  in  terms  of  overall  program 
operation.     As  critical  as  it  is  the  assessment  function  within  a 
competency-based  teacher  education  program  cannot  command  more  than  a 
limited  share  of  program  resources. 

Finally,  the  assessment  system  within  a  competency-based  teacher 
program  must  provide  data  that  are  timely  and  useful  for  decision-raakinf 
with  respect  both  to  instruction  arid  certification.     If  performance  in 
relation  to  a  particular  competency  demonstration  does  not  meet  the 
standards  that  have  been  set  for  it,  a  member  of  the  instructional  staff 
must  be  aware  of  it  immediately  and  be  able  to  provide  instruction 
intended  to  correct  the  inadequacy.     Similarly,  if  a  particular  performance 
demonstration  meets  the  standards  set  for  it  both  instructor  and  student 
need  to  know  it  so  that  attention  can  be  directed  to  the  next  teaching 
demonstration.     Unless  the  assessment  system  can  function  at  this  level 
of  operation  and  against  this  kind  of  time  line  its  utility  is  seriously 
hamper ed. 

The  assessment  system  must  also  provide  data  that  are  informative 
for  hiring  as  well  as  for  certification  and  instructional  purposes. 
Operationally  this  requires  that  assessment  data  relative  to  competency 
demonstration  be  presented  in  a  format  that  lets  prospective  employers 
see  quickly  not  only  the  competencies  that  have  been  demonstrated  but 
also  the  quality  of  a  particular  demonstration  with  respect  both  to  the 
criteria  set  for  it  and  the  performance  of  others  against  those  criteria. 

Demands  of  this  kind  have  rarely  been  made  of  an  assessment  system 
in  teacher  education,  and  the  development  of  such  a  system  represents 
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a  major  undertaking.     Without  it,  however,  a  teacher  education  program 
can  be  competency-based  in  name  only.     Until  there  is  concrete,  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  a  prospective  ^eacher  can  in  fact  perform  the 
functions  expected  within  a  particular  job  description,  and  perform  them 
to  specified  standards,   the  concept  of  competency  has  little  meaning. 

V.    Requirements  for  Success 

Assuming  that  persons  planning  a  teacher  education  program  are 
able  to  cope  with  all  of  the  implications  that  emerge  from  the  Process 
Standar^ls  at  an  operational  level  (see  Figure  1,  p.  12),  how  are  they 
to  deal  with  the  various  complications  that  have  been  pointed  to  above? 
How  can  a  program  as  complex  and  demanding  as  the  kind  specified  by 
the  Process  Standards  cope  with  the  situat?-onal  and  human  variability 
that  it  must  inevitably    encounter?    While  fully  tested  answers  cannot 
now  be  provided  to  such  questions  partially  tested  answers  can,  for 
these  are  precisely  the  questions  that  had  to  be  auc3wered  in  designing 
the  ComField  model.     They  are  also  the  questions  to  which  the  OCE 
experimental  teacher  education  program  has  had  to  find  answers  in  order 
to  become  operational. 

With  this  kind  of  conceptual  and  empirical  testing  as  background, 
the  suggestions  made  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow  are  offered  as  work- 
able guidelines. 

A.     The  concept  of  teaching  competence,  and  thus 
the  standards  for  judging  teaching  competence^ 
must  be  viewed  as  PROGRAM  REFERENCED  but 
SPECIFIC  to  PERSON.  CONTEXT  and  TIME 

Given  the  essentially  unending  variability  in  teaching  positions, 
functions,  styles,  contexts,  and  expected  learning  outcomes  an  approach 
to  thi..  definition  of  teaching  competence  and  its  measurement  must  be 
found  that  accommodates  such  variability,  but  at  the  same  time  introduces 
sufficient  standardization  that  the  process  of  competency  definition 
and  demonstration  can  carry  some  agreed  to  meaning*     Operationally,  this 
requires  setting  standards  for  the  demonstration  of  a  particular  teaching 
competency  at  a  level  general  enough  to  accommodate  the  variability 
encountered  in  all  possible  per son-context- time  interactions,  and  then 
adapting  these  standards  to  meet  the  reality  demands  of  specific  situa- 
tions by  providing  examples  of  the  indicators  to  be  used  as  evidence  of 
the  successful  performance  of  a  teaching  function  in  particular 
situations.     Practically,  this  means  that  standards  set  at  a  program 
level  for  a  given  competence  demonstration  must  be  content  and  context 
free.     They  are  simply  guides  to  what  must  be  achieved.     The  substance 
of  what  must  be  achieved,  and  the  context  within  which  it  is  to  be 
achieved,  enter  the  picture  as  indicators  of  successful  teaching 
performance. 

Two  practical  consequences  result  from  this  point  of  view:  only 
examples  of  indicators  of  competent  teaching  are  provided  at  the  program 
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level  for  any  particular  teaching  function  (see  pp.  9  and  10,  and  Figure 
1,  p.  12),  and  a  great  deal  of  trust  must  be  placed  in  persons  making 
on-site  judgments  about  teaching  competence.  ^ Since  no  absolute  standards 
of  competence  exist,  and  only  examples  of  indicators  are  provided  as 
guides  to  the  judgment  of  competence  vjithin  a  particular  teaching  function, 
on-site  professional  judgment  becomes  a  critical  ingredient  in  the  process 
of  competence  assessment. 

B.     The  recognition  that  teaching  competence 
demands  AN  APPROPRIATE  FIT  between  desired 
learning  outcomes,  learner  characteristics, 
and  the  materials  and  procedures  selected 
for  use  in  Instruction 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  number  of  teaching  styles  may 
be  effective  in  bringing  about  particular  outcomes  for  particular  children, 
it  is  also  generally  recognized  that  for  a  particular  learning  outcome 
to  be  achieved  by  a  particular  child  there  is  probably  '^a  best"  style 
or  '^a  best  set"  of  instructional  materials  and  procedures  to  use.  Some 
styles,  and  some  materials  and  procedures,  are  effective  with  some  learners 
in  relation  to  some  outcomes,  but  not  with  others.     Children  with  low 
verbal  ability  and  high  spatial  ability,  for  example,  apparently  learn 
more  easily  through  graphic  or  visual  means  than  through  verbal  means- 
\#iile  the  most  appropriate  mixes  between  learning  outcomes,  learner 
characteristics  and  instructional  procedures  have  not  as  yet  been 
established  empirically,  some  research  evidence  is  accumulating  to 
support  this  point  of  view.    The  opinion  of  teachers,  of  course,  strongly 
supports  it. 

If  accepted,  this  means  that  for  a  teacher  to  be  competent  a  wide 
variety  of  such  "appropriate  mixes"  must  be  able  to  be  made  (the  so-called 
art  of  teaching).     Practically,  this  has  major  implications  for  both 
the  definition  and  the  assessment  of  teaching  competency,  for  an  effective 
utilization  of  instructional  materials  and  procedures  with  one  child 
or  group  of  children  will  not  look  the  same  as  it  will  for  another  child 
or  group  of  children.     Nor  will  it  look  the  same  from  one  point  in  time 
to  another.     As  a  consequence  there  is  no  way  to  judge  the  competence 
of  a  teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  instructional  materials  and 
procedures  used  in  relation  to  a  particular  outcome. 

The  Process  Standards  are  on  solid  ground  in  this  regard  for  they 
call  for  attention  to  be  focused  on  the  outcomes  of  instruction  rather 
than  on  the  procedures  or  materials  used  in  the  course  of  instruction. 
Attention  is  given  to  materials  and  procedures  in  preparing  prospective 
teachers  to  teach,  of  course,  but  attention  at  that  level  is  upon  the 
development  of  competency  rather  than  its  assessment* 
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C .  The  concept  of  teaching  competence,  and  thus 
the  standards  for  judging  teaching  competence, 

must  be  viewed  as  EXPANDING  and  requiring  thereby  ^ 
for  competence  assessment  STAIvlDARDS  THAT  REFLECT 
T.N  THEIR  DIFFICULTY  AND  INCLUSIVENESS  THE  EXPECTED 
EFFECTS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

In  keeping  with  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  expected  effects  of 
experience  on  teaching  competence,  the  standards  set  for  competency 
demonstration  need  to  take  into  account  the  increasing  ability  of  teachers 
to  perform  in  more  complex  and  effective  ways  under  increasingly 
difficult  conditions  as  a  function  of  experience.     Performance  standards 
for  a  beginning  teacher,  for  example,  should  be  in  keeping  with  what  can 
be  expected  from  a  teacher  who  is  just  beginning  his  or  her  professional 
life.     Similarly,  they  need  to  be  in  keeping  with  what  can  be  expected 
from  a  second  or  third  or  fifth  year  teacher.     Operationally  this 
requires  adjusting  not  only  the  standards  of  performance  so  that  they 
fit  expectations  that  accompany  experience,  but  demonstration  contexts 
and  indicators  of  successful  performance  in  those  contexts  ?s  well. 
It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  place  a  beginning  teacher  in  a  class- 
room reasonably  free  of  children  with  emotional  upsets  or  severe  learn- 
ing problems.     It  is  quite  another  to  place  that  teacher,  or  even  an 
experienced  teacher,  in  a  classroom  full  of  such  children.    As  a  con- 
sequence standards,  demonstration  contexts  and  indicators  of  successful 
teaching  performance  must  all  be  varied  to  accommodate  the  factor  of 
teaching  experience. 

D.  The  recognition  that  a  measure  of  teaching 
competence  will  always  rest  u^on    a  SAMPLE 
of  teaching  performance,  and  thus  the  con- 
fidence that  can  be  placed  in  the  measure 
is  a  function  of  the  NATURE  AND  NUMBER  OF 
TEACHING  CONTEXTS  SAMPLED,  MP  THE  LENGTH 
OF  TIME  OBSERVED  IN  EACH  CONTEXT,  as  well 
as  the  reliability  of  the  measurement  tools 
used  in  the  assessment  process 

Recognizing  that  a  measure  of  teaching  competence  must  always  rest 
upon  a  sample  of  behavior  in  context,  and  that  the  trustworthiness  of 
such  a  measure  therefore  depends  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  sample  of 
behavior  and  contexts  as  well  as  the  reliability  of  the  measuring  pro- 
cedure itself,  the  designer  of  a  competency-based  teacher  education  pro- 
gram is  always  faced  with  the  issue  of  how  many  teaching  contexts  and 
how  much  behavior  within  any  one  context  to  sample.     Is  an  hour's 
observation  of  a  teacher  in  one  subject  matter  area  with  one  set  of 
children  a  sufficient  sample  of  contexts  and  behavior  on  which  to  base 
a  judgment  of  teaching  competency?    Would  three  hours  of  observation 
in  one  subject  matter  area  be  better  than  three  hours  of  observation 
distributed  across  three  subject  matter  areas?    Would  three  hours  of 
observation  distributed  across  three  subj ect  matter  areas,  and  repeated 
for  two  or  three  groups  of  children,  be  better  still?    Obviously,  the 
larger  the  sample  of  contexts,  and  the  larger  the  sample  of  behavior 
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in  context,  the  greater  the  confidence  that  can  be  placed  in  a  judgment 
of  teaching  competency. 


The  issue  is  one  of  compromise,  however,  as  there  are  practical 
limits  on  how  large  a  sample  of  contexts  and/or  behavior  within  contexts 
one  can  justify  for  a  single  student.     Somehow  a  balance  must  be  struck 
between  the  practical  and  the  ideal.     This  is  an  issue  that  the  Process 
Standards  does  not  deal  with,  so  it  is  an  issue  that  is  left  for  the 
designers  of  a  particular  teacher  education    program  to  resolve.  Ulti- 
mately, it  can  be  anticipated  that  evidence  will  be  available  on  the 
predictive  validity  of  competence  measures  based  upon  varying  performance 
samples,  but  until  that  evidence  is  in  each  program  must  make  the  best 
decisions  it  can  regarding  the  compromise  between  what  is  desired  and 
what  can  be  obtained, 

E,     The  recognition  that  IT  WILL  TAKE  TIME 

for  both  ongoing;  and  new  programs  to  evolve 
to  the  point  of  being  able  to  operate  in 
full  accord  with  the  specifications  appear- 
ing in  the  Process  Standards 

To  expect  teacher  education  programs  to  transform  their  curricula 
and  assessment  procedures  so  that  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  specifi- 
cations set  by  the  Process  Standards  within  anything  less  than  a  two  or 
three  year  period  is  unrealistic.    For  most  programs  it  is  also  unrealis- 
tic to  think  that  the  kind  of  working  relationships  needed  between  a 
college  and  the  schools  can  be  established  in  less  time  than  that.  This 
is  in  fact  the  stance  being  taken  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  for 
they  ask  that  programs  operated  in  accordance  with  the  Process  Standards 
reflect  the  demands  of  the  standards  only  partially  in  their  beginning. 
There  is  an  expectation  that  change  to  the  new  mode  of  program  operation 
will  continue  through  time,  however,  so  Standard  Bi  specifies  that 
"increasing  elements  of  the  program  will  move  to  the  competency  level," 
This  philosophy  of  partial  but  evolving  implementation  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Process  Standards  is  illustrated  schematically  in  Figure  2, 


VI,     The  Process  Standards  In  Perspective 

The  definition  of  teacher  competency  contained  in  the  OBE's  Process 
Standards  represents  an  important  shift  from  the  way  the  term  typically 
is  used  throughout  the  country.     In  most  "competency-based"  programs 
teaching  competence  is  defined  loosely  as  "mastery"  or  "ability  to  perform". 
In  this  sense  a  measure  of  competence  often  becomes  synonymous  with  per- 
formance on  a  behavioral  objective.    As  a  consequence,  teacher  competencies 
have  often  come  to  mean  no  more  than  scores  on  criterion-referenced 
tests  of  knowledge  typically  contained  in  teacher  education  curricula,  or 
the  ability  to  perform  to  some  standard  some  set  of  skills  that  the 
designers  of  a  teacher  education  program  feel  to  be  important  for  teachers 
to  possess.     The  apparent  rationale  underlying  such  an  approach  is  that 
the  possession  of  the  knowledges  and  skills  designated  in  a  standard 
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FIGURE  2.     Proposed  movement  for  teacher  education  in  Oregon  over  time 
The  chart    is  intended  to  convey  the  following  ideas:  (a) 
most  teacher  education  has  in  the  past  been  campus-centered 
and    has  focused  attention  primarily  on  imparting  knowledge 
which  prospective  teachers  are  assumed  to  require      (Box  lA) ; 
(b)  most  teacher  preparation  programs  are  now  devoting  con- 
siderable attention  to  developing  teaching  skills,  as  well 
as  knowledge,  and  many  are  using  advisory  committees  includ- 
ing practitioners  from  the  field  (Box  2B);   (c)  the  PLANNING 
STATEMENT  and  PROCESS  STANDARDS  of  the  OBE  are  intended  to 
promote  movement  in  the  direction  of  competency-based  pro- 
grams  directed  by  teacher  education  consortia      (Box  3C) . 
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teacher  education  curriculura  permits  a  teacher  who  draws  upon  them  to 
be  competent. 

The  OBE  definition  of  teacher  competence  takes  a  significant  step 
beyoad  such  a  point  of  view.     In  doing  so  it  is  in  keeping  with  both 
the  common  sense  meaning  of  competency,  and  the  definition  of  a  competent 
teacher  proposed  in  the  ComField  model  for  elementary  teacher  education^ 
It  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  definition  adopted  by  Dr.  Norman  Dodl  of 
Florida  State  University,  who  has  developed  a  catalogue  of  teacher 
competencies  through  a  national  advisory  committee  for  the  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education.    Dodl's  definition  of  competency  as 
"...functional  abilities  which  teachers  must  ocercise  in  the  conduct  of 
their  job  related  activities"  matches  closely  that  of  the  Proc ess  S tand ar d s . 

The  Process  Standards  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Oregon  Board 
of  Education  have  enormous  consequences  for  the  conduct  of  teacher  educa- 
tion in  the  state,  and  in  the  writer's  judgment  they  stand  to  move  educa- 
tion and  teacher  education  in  Oregon  to  tne  forefront  of  the  nation.  No 
other  state  has  adopted  a  set  of  guidelines  for  teacher  education  that  ar 
as  comprehensive  or  as  far-reaching.     Some  may  say  that  they  are  too  far- 
reaching;  that  we  lack  the  knowledge  or  the  technology  to  implement  them, 
so  shouldn't  try.     Others  will  say  that  tie  limitations  of  our  knowledge 
and  technology  should  be  of  little  consequence;  that  we  must  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Process  Standards  and  use  that  challenge  as  a  basis  for 
the  development  o:  whatever  we  need  in  order  to  make  the  effort  succeed. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  much  of  v'^^at  is  needed  to  implement  the 
Process  Standards  has  already  been  developed  and  tested  in  prototype  form. 
A  huge  amount  of  work  remains,  obviously,  but  sufficient:  work  has  been 
done  to  let  us  approach  the  task  with  the  knowledge  that  it  can  be  done. 
And  thanks  to  the  Process  Standards  we  are  also  reasonably  clear  about 
what  it  is  that  needs  to  be  done.     What  more  can  be  asked  of  a  policy- 
setting  document? 
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